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MUNSING UNION SUITS for Men, Women and Children 


Fine in Quality - - Non Irritating - - Long Wearing - - Perfect Fitting - - In Every Way Satisfactory 
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ey ee Se: THE MOST POPULAR .UNIFON: SUITS IN'3WRe WORLD. | 
MORE THAN 7,000,000 MUNSINGWEAR GARMENTS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE IN THE WORLD TO CHOOSE FROM. 
MORE THAN 4000 DIFFERENT ITEMS CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IM.- 
MEDIATE DELIVERY TO COVER THE VARIOUS STYLES SIZES AND 
COLORS REQUIRED IN THE VARIOUS HIGH GRADE KNIT FABRICS. 











Men’s Summer Munsingwear $1.00 to 3.50. Ladies’ Summer Munsingwear $.75 to $3.00. Children’sSummer Munsingwear $.50 to $1.00 


For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and name of the Munsingwear dealer in your town, address 



































THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 


A Special 
Word to Subscribers 


bY poor you receive notice that your 
subscription has expired renew at 
once, using the blank inclosed in your 
final copy. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already renewed may receive 
this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. 
We begin to pack in mail-bags two 
weeks or more before mailing, and the 
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renewal may have reached us after 
the copy containing the blank has 
been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ 
notice. 

If your subscription expires with 
this issue your renewal must reach us 
before the fifth of June to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin 
subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Ex- 
press money orders in remitting. All 


cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the Interna- 
tional Postal Union other than those 
named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
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International money order ($3 in Amer- 
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After May 1 The Journal Will be 
Two Dollars a Year 


E REPEAT here the announcement 

made in the last number, that owing 
to the constantly increasing cost of manu- 
facture, and the greater expense in the 
editorial conduct of THE JOURNAL, we are 
compelled to increase the subscription 
price of the magazine. 

We never ask our readers to bear the 
entire additional expense of production. 
If we did, especially since the introduction 
of our color pages, we would have to ask 
them to add at least an extra dollar to 
the present subscription rate. We merely 
ask them to share the added cost, we gen- 
erally assuming, as in the present instance, 
by far the larger share. 

So, beginning with May 1 next, the sub- 
scription price of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL will be increased to Two Dollars 


HE girl who hopes to be married and is to be married, and the 
woman who is married, will each have her thoughts, hopes, problems 
and needs reflected in this number. For we have made a far more 
nearly complete marriage number than last year; and that was sur- 
prisingly successful, the entire edition being exhausted two or three 
days after publication. The popular artist, Harrison Fisher, will have 
his idea of a pretty bride on the cover; and all through the number, in 
novel, story, poem, music, article and picture, the wedding bells will ring 


ices aitwient wie” | NE Marriage Number 
earning it year after year, finished with 
Now you girls who are drawing the 
and-diamond Swastika pin, above all other 
view. I’m sincerely sorry for her, and she 
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MOP ic hcg nag The Next Number of The Journal, 
With One Idea: To Make Money q 
How Do They Do It? ..»- To be Issued May 20, Will be 
ONCE received a letter 
as to how it was that so many 
girls earned so much money, and kept on F h E. f th M ° 
, or the Engaged and for the Married 
these words: “I can’t understand it: there 
must be some catch in it.” . 
Club’s salary checks month after month, 
and who value the Club’s emblem, the gold- 
ornaments you may own, mustn’t grow 
loyally wrathful over this girl’s point of 
has inspired me to write a talk with the 
Skeptics, about what one of them once 
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termed our ‘‘ too-good-to-be-true’’ Club. 

During the coming summer months the 
prospects are that members of The Girls’ 
Club will have opportunities for making 
money which will even eclipse those of 
1911. I don’t want even the Skeptics to 
miss their chances. 

It is not really strange that a girl who 
has never earned money should think that 
nobody else can doit. Perhaps she’s tried 
a few sketches in water-colors, written a 
poem ora story or two, tried to get a posi- 
tion ina great establishment, and met with 
no success. Then she reads the letter pub- 
lished in last month’s JouRNAL from the 
“Married Girl’’ who earned $90 and 
attended to her household duties besides, 
or those letters from the girl who “started 
out to earn $14 and found I could make 
$50,”’ and the North Carolina member who 
has earned over $1000; and, just like some 
of the unreflecting observers who saw 
Franklin draw down the lightning with the 
key and the kite-string, she ‘‘ doesn’t under- 
stand and thinks there must be some catch 
init.’’ She does not realize that behind these 
girls and their efforts stands a great Club, 
the biggest and strongest in the world, whose 
accumulated experience of eight years is at 
the service of its members, and whose capital 
now reaches many thousands of dollars. 


A Book for Every Girl 


HE little book which was written two 

years ago about our Club, called ‘ Girls 
Who Made Good,” has just gone into its 
fourth edition, after attaining a circula- 
tion of over 100,000. Any girl, skeptic or 
otherwise, who wants to earn money will 
want to read this book telling how other 
girls earned it. She may receive it, free of 
expense to herself, if she will write me a 
line asking for it. In it she will find brief, 
interesting stories, told by the girls them- 
selves, of educations which have been com- 
pleted, houses furnished in part or wholly, 
checks paid for a month’s work, amounting 
to $210, $120, $100, and so on. 





It is Both Good and True That Through 
THE JOURNAL'S GIRLS’ CLUB 
50,000 girls have earned money 


$425,000 is a conservative estimate of their 
earnings 


Individual girls have earned as high as 
$3000 and $4000 


Nearly 7000 members are wearing the Club 
pin, the diamond Swastika 


A book has been published about their 
success 


Any girl in America may join the Club 











MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
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in prospect or in memory. 
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My Greatest Experience 
as a Girl 


HE results from this prize offer, made 
in the January JOURNAL, were tremen- 
dous—4500 manuscripts being received. 
All were carefully read, and in the middle 
of March we were able to award the five 
prizes of $250, $200, $150, $125 and $100 
for the best five experiences. Owing to 
the intensely personal nature of these 
experiences we were universally requested 
to withhold all names, even in the prize 
awards. Hence we can only announce 
that the awards have been made, the first 
prize going to Minnesota, the second to 
Canada, the third to Indiana, the fourth to 
North Dakota, the fifth to Nebraska— 
all but one to the West. So rich was the 
material submitted, however, that, beyond 
the five prize-winning experiences, we pur- 
chased fifteen other manuscripts at current 
rates, and all will be published in one of 
the most remarkable series ever given in 
THE JOURNAL, entitled ‘‘My Greatest 
Experience as a Giri: and How I Met It.” 
We extend our sincere thanks to our 
readers for this splendid response. 

In the next JOURNAL we hope to an- 
nounce the results of some of the three 
other prize offers: Life Stories, The Stay- 
at-Home Girl, and How I Run My Home, 
which combined brought us almost 10,000 
manuscripts. These are now being read 
by a staff of readers. 


~ The New Building is Ready 
for Visitors 
HE new home of THE LApDIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL is ready for visitors, and when- 
ever any of our readers are in Philadelphia 
we shall be glad to have them see where we 
work for them and make the magazine. 
Any visit to Philadelphia naturally 
means a visit to Independence Hall, with 
its wonderful old relics and the historic 
Liberty Bell. Our new building is just at 
the back of Independence Hall: directly 
facing Independence Square. When you 
come to see the Bell come and see us. 
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DECORATION BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


What She Should Have Asked For 


HE college girl was spending the summer 

visiting her old aunt in the country, and had 
been amazed to find that she could get almost 
anything at the country general store. Anxious 
to make the clerk admit that there was some- 
thing that he didn’t have she approached him 
one day and asked him for a copy of Browning. 
The young man pursed his lips and said he’d see; 
but after a short, hard search he returned. ‘I’m 
sorry, Miss,’? he said; ‘‘we have blacking and 
whiting and bluing, but no ‘browning.’” 

Filled with delight the young woman rushed 
home and told the joke to her aunt. But the 
old lady only looked at her in mild disapproval. 
“*My dear,” she said, ‘‘ you should have asked 
him for varnish in the first place.” 

















It Looked So 


| Sheerness accompanied by his governess, 
was passing a street where a load of straw 
had been scattered in front of one of the houses 
in which there had been a serious illness. 

““Miss Manning, why did they put all this 
straw here?”’ 

“Well, Freddie,”’ she replied, “a little baby 
came to Mrs. Reed last night.”’ 

“My,” said Freddie, ‘‘ but it was well packed.”’ 


What He Thought He was Getting 


HE Sunday-school teacher had explained 
very carefully how Eve was created out of 
one of Adam’s ribs and made the wife of Adam. 
Little Bobby was deeply impressed with the 
story, and when he went home he related it to 
his parents. The next day, after running around 
a good deal, a pain developed in his side, and 
when his mother found him he was lying on the 
bed, sobbing bitterly. 
‘“‘Why, what’s the matter with my little 
boy?” she asked. 
*‘Oh, dear,’? was the response, ‘“‘I’m getting 
a wife.” 


Why He Wouldn’t Obey Orders 


fe IRISH hod carrier was carrying mortar to 
the top of a skyscraper which was being 
built. One day he went up and couldn’t find his 
way down. The boss missed him and called up 
to him. 

“Pat,” he said, “‘ why don’t you come down?” 

*T don’t know ,the way,” replied Pat. 

‘“‘Why, come down the way you went up.” 

“Faith and I'll not,” said Pat; “sure, I came 
up head first.”’ 


He Stuttered Too 


“T’HREE strangers were in the Pullman 
smoker, when one of them turned toanother 
and asked: 

“H-How f-f-f-far is it t-t-to P-P-P-Pitts- 
burgh? ”’ 

The man addressed made no reply, but got up 
and left the car. The stutterer then turned to 
the third man, who gave him the information. 

A few moments afterward the third man met 
the one who had left the car, and said: 

“See here! Why did you go out without 
answering, when that man asked you a civil 
question?” 

“1)-D-Do you think I w-w-wanted to g-g-g-get 
m-my head knocked off? ”’ was the answer. 





Why His Name was Changed 


“} UT, Eliza,” said the mistress, “‘ your little 
boy was christened George Washington. 
Why do you call him Izaak Walton? Walton, 
you know, was the famous fisherman.”’ 

“Yes’m,” answered Eliza, ‘‘but dat chile’s 
repetashun fo’ telling de troof made dat change 
imper’ tive.” 


A Delicate Way 


ENNETH was discussing the football team 
% of which he was a member, and said to the 
girl: 
. “You know young Barker? Well, he’s going 
to be our best man before long.” 
“‘Oh, Kenneth,” she cried, “‘ what a nice way 
to propose to me.” 


Not What She Thousht it Was 


4 &-- woman came cautiously up to the 
librarian in the big library and asked in low 
tones if she could get a book about David’s 
Harem. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said the librarian, ““we have a 
number of copies of ‘David Harum.’ ”’ 

“* Hush,” whispered the inquirer, “not so loud.” 


A False Alarm 


ss OU ought to have seen Mr. Marshall when 
he called upon Dolly the other night,” 
remarked Johnny to his sister’s young man, who 
was taking tea with the family. “I tell you he 
looked fine a-sitting there alongside of her with 
his arm ——”’ 
“Johnny!” gasped his sister, her face the 
color of a boiled lobster. 

*‘Well, so he did,” persisted Johnny. ‘‘He 
had his arm “ 
“‘John!” screamed his mother frantically. 

“Why,” whined the boy, “I was Hs 

“John,” said his father sternly, ‘‘leave the 
room!” 

And Johnny left, crying as he went: “I 
was only going to say that he had his army 
clothes on.” 








Wherever He Said 


“T NEVER give to a beggar on the street,”’ said 
aman to a mendicant. 
“No?” replied the beggar. “Then would 
you kindly say where I will wait on you?” 


He Preferred the Nickel 


HE was a dreamy young lady interested only 
in the “higher things of life,”’ and she rarely 
bothered with ordinary mortals or things. Con- 
sequently she did not look at her carfare when 
she handed it to the conductor. He handed it 
back, saying: ‘‘Thank ye kindly, Miss, but I’d 
rather have the nickel.” 
Then she looked at it. It was a candy lozenge 
and bore in red letters the words: ‘‘I’ll never 
cease to love thee.” 





eS o.oo 
And He Got the One 


x TRAVELER, whose train had stopped at 
a town famous for its buns, beckoned to a 
small boy on the platform, and, giving him ten 
cents, told the little fellow to bring him a bun 
and buy one for himself with the other nickel. 

The boy soon returned. Calmly eating a bun 
he handed five cents to the astonished traveler, 
remarking: 

‘There was only one left, Boss.” 


His Letter of Recommendation 


RIDGET left Ireland with an excellent letter 
of recommendation from her last mistress, 

but on the way over the letter fell into the sea 
and was lost. Not knowing how to find work 
without her recommendation she appealed to a 
friend to write one for her and he gave her the 
following: 
To the General Public: 

Bridget Flaherty had a good reputation when she 
left Ireland, but lost it on the way over. 


A Bride’s Puzzling Order 


N ABSENT-MINDED bride, anxious not 

to forget to order two chickens for dinner, 

repeated to herself while clearing away the 

breakfast things: ‘‘ Grocer—chickens—grocer— 
chickens.” 

The words became confused in her mind, so 
that when she went to the telephone she asked: 
“Have you any nice young grocers?” 

‘“Why—why—yes,”’ replied an astonished 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

‘Well,’ said the bride, ‘‘send me two, 
dressed.” 

“Dressed?” said the voice, more astonished 
than before. 

‘““Why, no,’ answered the bride, ‘‘I believe 
you may send them undressed. If my husband 
comes home early he will wring their necks and 
the cook can dress them.” 


A Chance to Help 


OHN had been very disobedient, and his 

mother, with asad face, called to him to come 
and receive the punishment that followed an 
infringement of that particular rule. 

**Just one minute, Mother,” begged John. 
He knelt down beside his bed and in a very 
earnest voice said: ‘Oh, Lord, you’ve often 
promised to help us when we needed it. Now’s 
your chance.” 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


She was Surprised 


. ATKINSON was an artist, and when 

Mrs. Atkinson developed a pain in her 
shoulder and asked him to paint it with iodine 
he did so, painting a little landscape with an old 
tree and with clouds half hiding the sun. The 
pain continued, however, and Mrs. Atkinson 
went to the old family physician who had 
attended her all her life. An examination of the 
shoulder revealed the landscape, and the doctor 
chuckled and said: ‘‘What a beautiful little 
scene.” ; 

Mrs, Atkinson, who was unaware of the way 
the iodine had been applied, turned on him 
indignantly. 

“‘’m surprised at you, Doctor!” she cried. 
“TI never should have expected such a thing— 
and from a man of your age too.’’ 





Let Them Do It 


A FAR MER’S wife who had no very romantic 
ideas about the opposite sex, and who, 
hurrying from churn to sink, from sink to shed, 
and back to the kitchen stove, was asked if she 
wanted to vote. 

“*No, I certainly don’t!”’ she said. ‘‘I say if 
there’s one little thing that the men folks can do 
alone, for goodness’ sake let ’em do it!”’ 


1? 


Like the Dew, He Would Settle 


“T_JOW kind of you,”’ said the girl, ‘‘to bring. 
me these lovely flowers. They are so 
beautiful and fresh. I think there is some dew 
on them yet.” 
“Ves,” said the young man in great embar- 
rassment, ‘‘there is, but I’m going to pay it off 
tomorrow.”’ 


He Should Have Taken More Time 


HE hotel was on fire, but the husband 
insisted that his wife should not leave their 
room until she was fully dressed. 

““We have plenty of time,’’ he told her, ‘and 
Iwon’t allow you tomakesuch a spectacle of your- 
self as I’ve seen other women do in case of fire.” 

He proceeded with his own dressing, urging 
his wife to neglect nothing. When she was fully 
dressed they left, and outside the burning build- 
ing found the usual crowd in all stages of un- 
dress. Looking complacently at his wife, Mr. 
Jones remarked: ‘‘Now aren’t you glad we took 
time to get dressed?”’ E 

“Yes, dear,” gently answered Mrs. Jones. 
“But I wish we’d waited just a minute longer so 
that you would have had time to put on your 
trousers.” 


He Changed the Place 


CHICAGO banker was dictating a letter. 
**Tell Mr. Williams,” he said, “that I will 
meet him in Schenectady.” 
“How do you spell Schenectady?” asked the 
stenographer. 
“S-c, S-c—er—er—er Oh, tell him I’ll 
meet him in Albany!”’ 





A Horrible Example 


Re ILLIE,” said the mother sorrowfully, 
“every time you are naughty I get 
another gray hair.” 
““Gee!”’ said Willie; “you must have been 
aterror. Look at Grandpa.’’ 





Her Secret 


NE day a pastor was calling upon a dear old 

lady, one of the ‘‘ pillars” of the church to 
which they both belonged. As he thought of her 
long and useful life, and looked upon her sweet, 
placid countenance bearing but few tokens of 
her ninety-two years of earthly pilgrimage, he 
was moved toask her: “My dear Mrs. S, what 
has been the chief source of your strength and 
sustenance during all these years? What has 
appealed to you as the real basis of your unusual 
vigor of mind and body, and has been to you 
an unfailing comfort through joy and sorrow? 
Tell me, that I may pass the secret on to others, 
and, if possible, profit by it myself.” 

The old lady thought a moment, then lift- 
ing her eyes, dim with age, yet kindling with 
sweet memories of the past, answered briefly: 
“Victuals.” 





Where She Thought He Was 


ILL SMITH, a country storekeeper, went to 

the city to buy goods. They were sent 
immediately and reached home before he did. 
When the boxes were delivered Mrs. Smith, who 
was keeping the store, uttered a scream, seized 
a hatchet and began frantically to open the 
largest one. 

“What’s the matter, Mandy?” said one of the 
bystanders who had watched her in amazement. 

Pale and faint, Mrs. Smith pointed to an 
inscription on the box. It read: 

“ Bill inside.” 


A New Definition 


“ ARY,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘what is the 
spinal column?” 
“The spinal column,”’ said Mary, “is what 
my head sits on one end of and I sit on the 
other.”’ 


An Unfortunate Text 


HE widower had just taken his fourth wife 
and was showing her around the village. 
Among the places visited was the churchyard, 
and the bride paused before a very elaborate 
tombstone that had been erected by the bride- 
groom. Beinga little nearsighted she asked him 
to i the inscription, and in reverent tones he 
read: 
“Here lies Susan, beloved wife of John Smith; 
also Jane, beloved wife of John Smith; also 
Mary, beloved wife of John Smith 4 
He paused abruptly, and the bride, leaning 
forward to see the bottom line, read, to her 
horror: 
“Be Ye Also Ready.”’ 





Her Two Servants 


RS. JONES had never been able to solve 
the servant problem, and her constant 
troubles were well known to her friends. One 
of them asked her the other day how many 
servants she had. 
“Two, as usual,” she replied, somewhat 
wearily. ‘‘One coming and the other going.” 





The Mule Might Feel It 


CART containing a number of negro field 

hands was being drawn by a mule. The 
driver, a darky of about twenty, was endeavor- 
ing to induce the mule to increase its speed, 
when suddenly the animal let fly withits heels 
and dealt him such a kick on the head that he 
was stretched on the ground in a twinkling. 
He lay rubbing his woolly pate where the mule 
had kicked him. 

“Ts he hurt?” asked a stranger anxiously of 
an older negro who had jumped from the con- 
veyance and was standing over the prostrate 
driver. 

“No, Boss,” was the older man’s reply; “dat 
mule will probably walk kind o’ tendah for a 
day or two, but he ain’t hurt.” 


Who was He? 


HE proud father, to whom a college educa- 
tion had been denied, met his daughter at 
the train on her return from college. 
“But, Helen,” he said, “aren’t you unusually 
fat?” 
“Ves, Dad,” she replied, “‘I weigh one hun- 
dred and forty pounds stripped for ‘ gym.’”’ 
The father looked dazed for a moment and 
then demanded: ‘‘ Who in thunder is Jim?” 


When He Went to the Front 


“ ID you hear that George went to the front 

yesterday?’’ asked the brother of Ethel. 

Ethel’s face blanched. ‘Why, what do you 
mean, Jack? He never told me.” 

“Well, I saw him go,’”’ said the brother as he 
reached for his hat. “Don’t you remember last 
evening, when he kissed you first on your right 
cheek and then on your left, and then didn’t he 
go to the front?” 


His Ancestors 


HE chauffeur never spoke except when 
addressed, but his few utterances, given in 
a broad brogue, were full of wit. 

One of the men in the party remarked: 
**You’re a bright sort of a fellow and it’s easy to 
see that your people came from Ireland.” 

“No, sor; ye are very badly mistaken,” 
replied Pat. 

“What!” said the man; “didn’t they come 
from Ireland?” 

“No, sor,” answered Pat, “they’re there yit.” 
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NM of all the other beautiful things in life 
come by twos and threes, by dozens and 
hundreds! Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, rain- 
bows, brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins, 
but only one mother in all the wide world. 
—KatTE DOovuGLAS WIGGIN. 





O Little Mother of Mine 


OMETIMES in the hush of the evening hour, 
When the shadows creep from the west, 
I think of the twilight songs you sang 
And the boy you lulled to rest; 
The wee little boy with the tousled head, 
That long, long ago was thine; 
I wonder if sometimes you long for that boy, 
O little mother of mine! 


And now he has come to man’s estate, 
Grown stalwart in body and strong, 
And you'd hardly know that he was the lad 
Whom you lulled with your slumber song. 
The years have altered the form and the life, 
But his heart is unchanged by time, 
And still he is only thy boy as of old, 
O little mother of mine! 
—WALTER H. Brown. 


gh _ 


To Mother—At Set of Sun 


§ ONCE you stroked my thin and silver hair, 
So I stroke yours now at the set of sun. 
I watch your tottering mind, its day’s work 
done, 
As once you watched with forward-looking care 
My tottering feet. I love you asI should. 
Stay with me; lean on me; I'll make no sign. 
I was your child, and now time makes you 
mine. 
Stay with me yet a while at home, and do me 
good. —L. J. DicktNson. 


O WORK in the world pays like mother 
iN work. 
Hv... of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies out on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 
— GEORGE COOPER. 


 —— 


‘OD thought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 
To earth; and deeply pondering 
What it should be—one hour 
In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 
He moved the gates of Heaven apart 
And gave to earth—a mother! 
—G. NEWELL LovEjoy. 


HE LORD could not be everywhere, so He 
made mothers. —JEWISH RABBI. 


C% ! IN our sterner manhood, when no ray 

Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 

When girt with sins and sorrows, and the toil 

Of cares that tear the bosom that they soil; 

Oh! if there be in retrospection’s chain, 

One link that knits us with young dreams again, 

One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse 

On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which seems an instant in its backward range 

The heart to soften, and its ties to change; 

And every spring, untouched for years, to move, 

It is—the memory of a mother’s love. 
—BuLWER. 





N OTHER! Dear, sacred name, and sweet! 

1 How slow we are to prove, 

The height and depth and deathlessness of 
perfect mother love. 

We take her tender daily care, just as the 
thoughtless flowers 

Look up to God for daily light, because we know 
’tis ours. 

But when we miss, from heart and life, the com- 
fort of her care, 

Then we must learn to live without her presence 
and her prayer. 





*Tis then the name of mother is to us a holy 
thing; er 
And, hovering low, we seem to feel the shelter of z ay Be ¢ Ce. YD Pgs 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Miss Anna Jarvis, January 29, 1912. 
Founder of Mothers’ Day, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The heaven that lies about us in our infancy is Motherhood, and no matter how 
exalted or how depraved we may become we are always attended by the grace of a 
Mother’s love. Nor does that vision splendid ever fade into the light of common day. 
Every great man has glorified a great Mother. 

In the tragedy of Calvary it is beautiful to see the Master looking down upon His 
Mother in tenderest solicitude, telling her to comfort His best-beloved disciple, and 
him to comfort her. 

On this day let each of us honor the hallowed memory of his Mother, wearing in 


token thereof the floral symbol of purity. 





Of other blessings we may have had great 


stores, but of that most precious Influence there was but One. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 








Rock Me to Sleep, Mother 


= turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, 

Make me a child again, just for tonight! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep, 
Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years, 
I am so weary of toil and of tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 
Take them and give me my childhood again. 
I have grown weary of dust and decay— 
Weary of flinging my soul wealth away; 
Weary of sowing for others to reap; 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 
Over my heart in the days that are flown 

No love like mother love ever has shown; 

No other worship abides and endures— 
Faithful, unselfish and patient like yours, 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep, 
Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 


Mother, dear Mother, the years have been long 

Since I last listened your lullaby song. 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 

Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 

Clasped to your breast in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 

Never hereafter to wake or to weep— 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, rock me to sleep. 
—ELIzABETH AKERS. 


N OTHER’S chair had rocked the whole fam- 

ily. It made a creaking noise as it moved, 
but there was music in its sound. It was just 
high enough to allow us children to put our heads 
into her lap. That was the bank where we de- 
posited all our hurts and worries. Oh, what a 
chair that was. It was a very wakeful 
chair! In the sick day of children other chairs 
could not keep awake—it kept easily awake. 
That chair knew all the old lullabies, and all those 
wordless songs which mothers sing to their chil- 
dren. Songs in which all pity and compassion 
and sympathetic influences are combined. That 
old chair has stopped rocking for a good many 
years. It may be set up in the loft or garret, but 
it holds a queenly power yet. 

—T. De Witt TALMAGE. 





UCH beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They’re neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart were weary and sad 

These patient hands kept toiling on 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep when looking back 
To childhood’s distant day! 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


But, oh! beyond this shadow land, 
Where all is bright and fair; 
I know full well those dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear; 
Where crystal streams, through endless years, 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old are young again, 
I’ll clasp my mother’s hands. 


eae ee a 
ELLEN M. on Cates. 











A Man’s Mother Z~ 


UT your mother’s life has not been easy. 

Your father was a poor man, and from the 
day she married him she stood by his side fighting 
the wolf from the door with her naked hands, as 
a woman must fight. 

She worked not the eight or ten hour day of 
the union, but the twenty-four-hour day of the 
poor wife and mother. 

She cooked and cleaned and scrubbed and 
patched and nursed from dawn until bedtime, 
and in the night was up and down getting drinks 
for thirsty lips, covering restless little sleepers, 
listening for croupy coughs. 

She had time to listen to your stories of boyish 
fun and frolic and triumph. 

She had time to say the things that spurred 
your ambition on. 

She never forgot to cook the little dishes you 
liked. 

She did without the dress she needed that you 
might not be ashamed of your clothes before 
your fellows. 

Remember this now while there is yet time, 
while she is living, to pay back to her in love and 
tenderness some of the debt you owe her. You 
can never pay it all, but pay down something 
on account this very night. 


ORD JESUS, Thou hast known 
A mother’s love and tender care: 
And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dearI make this birthday prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know, from day to day, 
The deepening glow of Life that comes from 
Thee. 


As once upon her breast 

Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 

Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 
Her every wish fulfill; 

And even if Thou must refuse 
In anything, let Thy wise will 

A comfort bring such as kind mothers use. 
Ah, hold her by the hand, 

As once her hand held mine; 
And though she may not understand 

Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 
I cannot pay my debt 

For all the love that she has given; 
But Thou, Lord,vilt not forget 

Her due reward—bléss her in earth and 

Heavon. —HENRY VAN DYKE. 


To My Mother 


Y LITTLE baby lies along my arm, 
And looking at her there the glad tears 
press, 
And, like a tidal wave of tenderness, 
The years of love since I lay cradled so— 
Unfathomed love enfolding me from harm— 

Return and flood my life. For now I know. 

—ANN DEVOORE. 


The Mother Song 


Nae a song that the breeze whispers low, 
Never a measure the bugles may blow, 
Like the lilt and the croon 
Of the old-fashioned tune, 
That babes in the arms of their glad mothers 
know. 


Never an anthem that goes to the Throne 
Where angel sts sing and trumpets are blown, 
Like “ke dow noic and clear 
Tnat falls on the ear 
Of the baby in arms—like the dear mother tone. 
: —Jupp MorTIMeR Lewis. 


“In the Month of May Comes Mothers’ Day” 





LOVE old mothers—mothers with white hair, 
And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly sweet 
With murmured blessings over sleeping babes. 
There is a something in their quiet grace 
That speaks the calm of Sabbath afternoons; 
A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering eyes 
That far outreaches all philosophy. 
Time, with caressing touch, about them weaves 
The silver-threaded fairy shawl of age, 
While all the echoes of forgotten songs 
Seem joined to lend a sweetness to their speech. 
Old mothers! As they pass with slow-timed 
step, 
Their trembling hands cling gently to youth’s 
strength. 
Sweet mothers! As they pass, one sees again 
Old garden walks, old roses and old loves. 
—Cnwar Es S. Ross. 
(Copyright, 1907, by the Century Co.) 





4 i purest thing I know in all earth’s holding 
Is mother love, her precious child enfolding; 
Yet when the mother’s footstep feeble groweth, 
As sweet the child love then which round her 
floweth. —M. M. Tucker. 


For Mother’s Sake 


i. YOU know that your soul is of my soul 
such part, 

That you seem to be fiber and core of my heart? 
None other can pain me as you, dear, can do; 
None other can please me or praise me as you. 


Remember the world will be quick with its 
blame, 

If shadow or stain ever darken your name, 

“Like mother like son” is a saying so true, 

The world will judge largely of ‘‘Mother”’ by 
you. 


No knows the work it takes 

To keep the home together; 

Nobody knows the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows—but Mother. 


Gems. 


WAS looking in the attic for the children’s 
winter clothes, 
For their overcoats and mittens, and their little 
woolen hose, 
When, moved by tender mem’ries of one for 
years at rest, 
I lifted up the cover of an old black chest. 


It was there I kept mementos of the time of long 


ago, 

When I, a child, was shielded from wintry wind 
and snow; 

And, taking out the treasure I prized above them 
all, 

I laid my head a moment on a brown plaid shawl. 


Then I understood the recompense that’s coming 
from above, 
If I shall so surround my own with all a mother’s 


l ’ 
That just to look at what I’ve worn will quickly 
dim the eye 
When years have rolled between us since the last 
good-by. 
— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


Te best monument that a child can raise to 
his mother’s memory is that of a clean, 
upright life, such as she would have rejoiced to 
see her son live. 


a 
ITH a heart that was pure, and an eye 
seeing clear, 
She looked on a world full of woe, 


And begged with a woman’s passionate might, 
“Dear Father, O pray let me go. 


“T will use all the strength of my earnest soul 
To teach them the way to Thee”’; 
But the Father but drew her more close unto 
Him, 
And answered her passionate plea: 


“T have many a voice that is loud and strong, 
To speak to the world for me, 

But I’ve no one to sing a lullaby song 
To this wee little babe but thee.” 


And the song was so sweet, and the song was so 


soft, 
That the babe on her bosom smiled, 
And the world that was weary of noise and of 
strife 
Saw God in the mother and child. 
— ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 
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As a great writer has said, “Gardening is the purest of human pleasures 
and the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” No wonder that they who 
love to grow things are ever striving for finer effects. No wonder that they 
devour eagerly every word, printed or spoken, that will help them to better 
results. 


Gardeners everywhere, therefore, will welcome to their store of information 
this fact: Ivory Soap is invaluable as an insecticide and fungicide. 


Those who already know this have found that Ivory Soap is in no sense a 
mere substitute for the usual mixtures and preparations but that it has many 
distinct advantages appealing to amateurs and professionals alike. It is cheaper. 
It is just as effective. It is easier to apply. It does not harm bark or foliage. 
It cannot clog or corrode sprayers. It is not dangerous to use. 


While there are many favorite ways of using Ivory Soap as a preventive 
and check against plant pests, the directions below, we think, will secure the 


best results. Follow these suggestions, anticipate the coming of the pests and. 


you will have no regrets. 


We also give some other uses for Ivory Soap outside the house — uses not 
directly connected with the garden, but of such value as to merit widespread 








publication. 


he Ofrcter-vL ntl Ge 


An Insecticide and Fungicide 


Shave fine one large bar of Ivory Soap. 
aia Add three gallons of lukewarm water 
and six drops of pure lemon oil. (Any druggist 
can supply this.) Stir well and, before the water 
has a chance to cool, spray the plant. 


Spray it thoroughly, not only at the top of the 
foliage, but under the plant. Do not be afraid 
of giving an overdose, as the liquid is beneficial 
to the soil. 


This treatment is invaluable for checking mil- 
dew on roses, and red spider and stem rot on 
carnations. It is non-poisonous ; contains no 
carbolic or other acids. 


Grapes and Make a slightly weaker solution than 
Vegetables the above, using one large bar of 

Ivory Soap to four gallons of water 
and four drops of lemon oil. In the vineyard, 
this will check thrips, phylloxera, peronospora, 
mildew, etc. Spray vegetables before black fly, 
cut worms and caterpillar pests appear. 


To Keep Flowers in Good Condition 


Roses, Carnations, Shave one pound (equivalent 
Violets and Plants t® one large and one small 
with Similar Leaves bar) of Ivory Soap very fine 

and dissolve in one gallon of 
boiling water. When dissolved, add twenty-four 
gallons of cold water and use at once. To make 
a small quantity, dissolve one-sixth of a small 
cake of Ivory Soap in a pint of boiling water and 
add a gallon and a half of cold water. 


Apply with a spray, atomizer, watering can, 
or old whisk broom. Be careful to reach the 
under as well as the upper sides of the leaves. 
Half an hour after applying, rinse off the solution 
with clear, soft water. 


Begonias, Fuchsias, dd a third more water to 
Ferns and All Tender the solution above so it will 
and Bulbous Plants be about “uree-fouriis as 

strong.’ Apply and rinse 
the same way. Don’texpect a single applica- 
tion of Ivory Soar Solution to rid plants of 
all insect pests. 1: may be necessary to apply 
the solution seeral times at intervals of three 
days. 


To Keep Fingernails Clean, though 
Working in the Garden 


Before going into the garden, rub a moistened 
cake of Ivory Soap over the ends of the finger- 
nails, so as to fill the spaces under them. This 
will prevent dirt and soil from getting in. After- 
wards, when the hands are washed, the nails will 
be cleaned, too. 


To Keep Harness in Good Condition 


Apply Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) 
with a woolen cloth, using no water. Let it re- 
main on the harness afew minutes. Rub dry and 
polish with a soft cloth. An application of olive 
or neats-foot oil will help keep the leather soft 
and pliable. 


To Wash Poultry and Pet Animals 


Nothing is quite as good as Ivory Soap. The 
proprietors of many of the largest kennels use it 
in preference to anything else. Poultry raisers say 
that washing with Ivory Soap so improves the 
appearance of fowls that they are often awarded 
prizes because the stock ‘‘looks so clean.’’ 


To Clean Automobiles 


Wash the body, brasswork, windshield, leather 
top and cushions with Ivory Soap and lubricate 
the dvor hinges with it. Some enthusiasts even 
go so far as to apply Ivory Soap to the pump 
valves and the threaded joints of piping. 


Ivory Soap is cheaper than automobile soaps. 
Garage owners who use Ivory save about twenty- 
five per cent. on their soap bills and have better 
looking cars. . 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into three 
quarts of water or ‘two small cakes into four 
quarts. Do this with a knife, vegetable grater 
or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not quite, 
at boiling point for about fifteen minutes, or 
until the soap is perfectly dissolved. When cool, 
it will be like jelly. Keep in china or glass jars. 
Use as needed. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap 
Paste in the’ Kitchen, in the laundry and for general household 
use. It is economica!. It is convenicnt.. Inean he used for an 
almost endless variety of purposes. ia a few minutes’ timese”d 


with very little trouble, one can make enough Ivory Soap Paste 
last a week or a month. 


Next Month’s Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with 
the washing of Colored Clothes 
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play more: to make more days light and happy and sunny. And 

especially is this true of summer days when everything outdoors is 
favorable to fun and lightheartedness. Most of us havea holidaythen. This 
is particularly true of the young. But what is a good time? 


(55 times are good for all of us. We all need to laugh more: to 





DOES A FATHER OR MOTHER QUITE REALIZE what he or 
she does when a young daughter or son is permitted to 
find good times and spend her or his holidays at such 
summer places as, for instance, those in our East here, 
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Where Coney Island or Atlantic City? We select these mainly 
E hi as examples of similar resorts in every part of the country. 

eon —_ A girl, for instance, goes to a place of this sort for a two 
is False 


weeks’ “good time.” What does she find? Thousands of 
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other persons, all bent on the same quest: she is in a crowd 
from the time she starts, all the time that she is at the place, and again 
when she leaves. There are excitement, high-strung nerves, tensity at every 
turn. Everything that can possibly suggest the absolute opposite of thrift, 
tidiness, a settled order, repose, uninterrupted views afar, peace, quiet and 
sobriety, good manners and good morals, isthere. Everything is exaggerated, 
perverted, inflated. Everything is set in a high key: in a false key. Not 
an honest note is struck. The worst part of a girl’s nature is appealed to. 
Everything is keyed to appeal to her vanity. Everybody is overdressed or 
underdressed. Nothing is real: almost nothing is honest, except bad taste. 
Into such an atmosphere—and the picture is not in any sense exaggerated— 
we put a girl at the most formative and impressionable time of her life. 





ALL THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT WE WANT our young 
| people shut out from places “where things are going on”: 
= where exist life and fun and movement and pleasure. It 
EN is a crime to take young persons and expect them to find 


| A Girl’s fun in isolation or seclusion. But when will we learn that 

| Richt to a there is a happy medium in all things: that there are places 

we 6 ; between the two extremes of cruel monotony and the 
Good Time” 








charged atmosphere of the popular resort and the deadly 
summer hotel? There are places of dancing and merri- 
ment and good times between “the resort pier ” and “ the hotel hop.””. When 
a girl is locked up between four walls practically all year, whether the walls 
are those of school, home, college, office, store or factory, and she has a 
week or two weeks, or a month or two months, whatever her vacation, she 
wants a “ good time” and she ought to have it. She is entitled to it: it is good 
forher. But let us decide what is a “good time”’: not from our mature parental 
point of view, as is too often the mistake that we make, but throwing ourselves 
back twenty or thirty years to when we were young; adding, however, to 
that retrospection a lesson or two that maturity has brought us. It is useless 
to point out to a fun-loving girl that a pier dance, a hotel hop, or a fortnight 
under the glare of thousands of lights, is not good for her. Hers is not the 
age when she considers what is good for her. She wants a “good time.” 
That is as far as she thinks: as far as she can think. It is for some one 
else to decide the place for her “good time.” 








THE ONLY WAY TO GET OUR YOUNG PEOPLE away from 
the baneful influences of the popular resort and the summer 
hotel is to ignore them and find other places in their stead. 
There are such places, and by the score, if we will only look 
The Places for eaten es wa cit ‘y prominently pushed before our 
ae has eyes as the Coney Island and Atlantic City type, but they 





exist and in plenty. And fun is to be found in these 
places: and, best of all, fun away from a charged environ- 
ment of unreality and falseness and unloveliness. God made, some beautiful 
places in every part of America which man has not yet spoiled: where 
the air is clear and fresh and sweet: where the fields invite: where the 
waters ripple: where the view stretches afar over mountain and dale 
and sea: where the stars can be seen at night away from arc lights and 
incandescent strings: where sunsets fill the soul: where tennis courts 
and golf courses and croquet lawns and waters invite: where barns and 
homes invite to the dance: where the midnight hours are still: where quiet 
lies and health is: where the pulses are quickened and the blood tingles with 
life and merriment, but where also God is in the manifold marvels and 
wonders of His creation. In such spots let our young people find happy 
days and quiet nights, far away from the rabble of the “resort” and the 
weary monotony of so-called “fun” at the summer hotel. 














EVERY PARENT OF A BOY reaches the wonder-point some 
time during that boy’s life as to how boys ever survive until 
they reach years of discretion. Of course thousands of us 
fall back on the old saying that ‘God looks after children 
and drunkards.” There are scores of accidents that can 


The Arm "1 
Without befall a boy that a parent cannot foresee nor prevent. ‘That 


his boys will avoid them or come through them he can only 
hope and pray. But there is one source of danger from 
which a parent can definitely and effectively shield his boy, 
and that is the Fourth of July firecracker, cannon, pistol, gun, or firework of 
any kind. There is no excuse that a parent can make that exonerates him 
from personal blame in this. This matter is in his own hands and of his 
own initiative. One of the brightest young fellows I have known is handi- 
capped all through life because of the loss of his right hand, and for twenty- 
five years his father lived to have the arraignment come from that son: 
‘“‘My father ought to have known better. It was in his hands to correct my 
ignorance about this crazy Fourth of July business, and he didn’t do it.” 
The father often told his friends that the boy’s accusation made the last 
twenty-five years of his life a daily nightmare. “He had a right to my 
protection,” said the father only a few days before his last, “and I failed 
him and spoiled his life. I cannot blame him for his bitterness toward me. 
It has been hard to bear, even harder than the daily sight of that handless 
arm. But it was my fault.” How easy, in our bitter after-regrets, seems 
the thing we should have done! But who will say that the twenty-five fearful 
years of that father’s life and the present daily handicap of that young man 
shall have been and are in vain if they teach a wholesome truth to other 
fathers? “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child ” is true enough, but what shall be said of the sharpness of the fearful 
truth driven daily into a father’s soul by an arm without a hand, and that the 
right hand! Surely the battle of life is strenuous enough for our children 
when they are possessed of all their physical parts. 


a Hand 














ft 7 NOTHING IS PICKED UP SO READILY by children as 

eo language, and if they lack words it is because they have 
not heard them. Nobody should ever under any circum- 
aes stances talk down to a child. The best of English is none 


| The Child 











too good for the smallest person. The fear that he will not 

pee understand is an insult to his intelligence and an injury 

. ' to his development. How did he get the words he does 
His English | know? How if not by hearing them? He will get every 





| 





—————<—<<<«« word in his mother’s vocabulary in precisely the same way 
if she is thoughtful enough to give him the chance. And give it to him she 
should before she sends him off to school; and give it to him she would 
if she knew what a help it would be to him. 





WE SHOULD NOT ALLOW OURSELVES TO TAKE too one- 
sided a view of the present high prices of living. They 
are not altogether agreeable: there is no arguing that point 
| fora moment. But they have their good side. They have 
High Prices brought about results that could hardly have been brought 
Not All | about as effectively in any other way. Many a housekeeper 
| has been driven into her kitchen to see more closely that 
the high-priced foods were not spoiled by ignorant cooking. 








a Calamity 











Many a woman has had to figure more closely, and thereby 
has learned lessons in food values and domestic economy that she would never 
have learned had prices been kept down. Physicians on every hand concede 
that people are paying more attention to their eating: to their way of living: 
to sanitation: to cleanliness. General health is a more vital question today 
than it ever would have been if prices of foodstuffs had not soared. Scores 
of people were told for years by writers and doctors that they were eating 
too much meat: that red meats are not so necessary to healthful living as 
they have believed. But not until the prices of meats got beyond the average 
purse did they heed. The high prices of produce have sent thousands of 
men and women into their gardens to raise their own truck, and health has 
been the result for them. Many a man has by this simple process forgotten 
that he had indigestion, and many a woman has lost her “nerves” in the 
sunshine and fresh air of her vegetable garden. The higher cost of living 
isn’t by any means all a calamity. As in all other things in life, there is no 
loss without its compensating gain. Those who see clearly are already 
beginning to realize, and thousands will also see a little later, that what 
was at first regarded as a National calamity will yet be regarded as a 
National blessing. Blessings have a way of coming in disguise more often 
than we think. 
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IT Is NO NEW DISCOVERY THAT A WOMAN’S happiness 
is often the sum total of little things. A word, a look, a 
gesture goes to the making or the marring of the entire 
=e day. A single buzzing mosquito may create a sleepless 
The Little night, A solitary flower may bring a message of delight. 
Thines The largeness or the littleness of spiritual things cannot be 

6 measured with a foot rule, and something of the smallest 
That Tell consequence to us because it is not our own concern may 
be tremendous to another. To a bird that builds its nest 
a string is as much as a hawser to a sailor. Her doll is as big to the com- 
forting arms of Samantha Jane upon the doorstep as Samantha Jane herself 
is to the lap of her own mother. An ant toils bravely with an egg thrice its 
size: itis as though you or I were dealing with a piano or sideboard single- 
handed. What is little and what is large? It is sometimes very hard to say. 
Much depends upon the sizes of our own bodies, and still more upon the 
dimensions of our souls! It is the little things that tell, because very often 
they are not so little as we think, The man or woman who is careful of the 
little things is pretty likely to be right on the bigger things. 

















ff THE MOTHER OF A THIN, nervous and high-strung little 
girl recently said: ‘‘ The trouble with Lillie isthat she doesn’t 
get sleep enough. I know it: I tryto make her take a nap in 
= the middle of the day, but she’s outgrown the habit. She 
The Girl simply won’t: she can’t get to sleep, and so I have just 
Th dropped the matter. What else could I do?” It was 
at Could : ‘ as ‘ 4 

pathetic: this mother’s incapacity to handle her child 
Not Sleep intelligently, for the daughter’s little brain was active, and 
“ the thing she needed most of all was just the midday nap 

that the mother, from sheer incompetence, had ‘‘ dropped.” 

“May I try with her?” asked a friend. 

“Why, certainly,” said the mother, “but you will quickly find you can do 
nothing with her.” 

The friend tried. She put the little girl down at one o’clock, and at four 
o’clock she was still awake and determined. ‘ Now Lillie,” said her new 
“afternoon mother” to the little girl the next day, “you might just as well 
quit fussing and go to sleep, for you cannot get up until you do, not even for 
dinner.” Lillie went without her dinner, and she went direct from her 
porch couch to bed. The next day the lesson was repeated, and again 
Lillie went from porch to bed. Then Lillie began to think. And, thinking, 
she went to sleep, slept four hours, and woke up thoroughly ashamed, of 
course. But each day after that she went to sleep and slept for an hour 
or two, and within a month the hollow-eyed girl was transformed into a 
rosy, happy-looking little girl. And now Lillie naps gladly. She has merely 
found out, and so has the mother, that it wasn’t true that she “couldn’t 
sleep.” She simply didn’t want to sleep: she wanted to do something else 
that was not so good for her. And just as soon as she realized the fact that 
nothing was attainable until after she had napped, the mental attitude changed 
and the naps went serenely on. The mother had simply sacrificed the little 
girl’s good health for the sake of a mere whim: the friend had ignored the 
whim and brought health to the child. 

















THERE ARE FEW THINGS SO FINE as enthusiasm, and 
the world wants all it can get. But there is a difference 
| between ‘ealthy enthusiasm and that effusive sentimentality 
| known by the uglier and shorter word “gush.” Every girl 
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Girls has her “gush” period when everything is “adorable” and 
aed “perfect.” It is fine, in a way; we should be careful how we 
a ae check the exuberance of the girlish nature. At the same 
Oo edal | 
i ” \} 





time caution must be exercised against letting the habit be 
formed of flying into a febrile ecstasy about every small 
thing that comes our way, and making as much of it as though it were an 
affair of the largest consequence. It takes experience to hold in check the 
superlative degree and the loud pedal for the proper time and the deserving 
object. But caution in the direction of not being too intense should not be 
withheld from the young. ‘ Adorable” is too strong an adjective to be 
indiscriminately bestowed on poodles, china cups, opera singers and matinée 
idols. ‘‘Love” is another strong word that needs all its strength to keep 
from being worn out by its use to express, for instance, a liking for ice 
cream or delight in a week-end invitation. It is not necessary to explode 
into raptures to prove one’s self well pleased. Nor is it physically good for 
a girl to be too intense. 
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| IF SOME TELEPHONE GIRLS WERE ALLOWED to write 
| (and mention names) some folks would stand unpleasantly 
| 





| revealed. For it is a curious fact that some folks have two 
| or three sets of manners, and the set that is used by them 


| Telephone | over the telephone is not the most creditable one. It 


| seems to be a privilege that some folks assume that 
} Manners because they think they are talking to an unseen person—to 
| aan ) 





a hole in the wall, so to speak—they can be rude. The fact 
is overlooked that while the telephone itself may be impersonal, “the other 
end” is not. The insistent ringing of a telephone bell is not the most nerve- 
soothing sound in the world, but good manners are only good when they are 
good for all occasions, and the woman of really good manners does not wait to 
ascertain whether it is a butcher, a servant, an employer or a mistress who 
is “calling her up” ere she decides whether she will be polite. The most 
revealing thing in our modern life is to see some woman rush in perfect 
wrath to a telephone, snap out a “ Hello, what is it?” and then suddenly 
drop into bland and honeyed accents! When the day comes, as is promised 
us, that the person at the other end of the wire will be visible as well as 
audible our “telephone manners” may change. Meanwhile it is curious 
that we cannot learn that there is only one way to be polite, whether we 
are talking to somebody whom we think of as our equal or superior, to a 
servant, or to a telephone! 





IT IS VERY NECESSARY, IN DISCIPLINING A CHILD, to 
be sv~2 that one is teaching just what one means to teach. 
Any punishment that is not definitely designed to teach 
| some definite thing is wrong. The faults of a child are so 
When intimately associated with his virtues that in dealing with 

; them one needs something of the caution of the surgeon 
We Punish operating upon vitalorgans. Besides, we are apt to confuse 
a Child the child so that he himself does not know for what partic- 
ular thing he is being punished. A child, for example, 
threw his soiled dress upon the floor. The mother asked him to pick 
it up. He refused. The mother punished the child, and changed the 
request to a command. The child again refused, and again came punish- 
ment. ‘This was repeated four times, Finally the child obeyed, and ran to 
the mother’s arms for comfort. But the mother was depressed with a sense 
of failure, Where was her mistake? The mother’s first correction was for 
disobedience, This was merited. Had she, after that first punishment, 
picked up the dress herself the lesson would have been single, to the point 
and salutary. But instead, she went on and punished stubbornness, which 
is merely misdirected determination. Now we all have need of every particle 
of determination that we can muster. It is the last thing to punish out of 
a child. We must teach him to determine wisely and to realize that he will 
suffer if he determines unwisely. Freedom of choice must be his, and he 
must bear in full the consequences of wrong choice, for that is the way of 
the world. An unconquerable will, well controlled and wisely directed, is 
one of the most majestic of the human qualities. The will of a child must 
never be overpowered: it must be instructed and directed. 














IT Is REALLY STARTLING TO OBSERVE the extent to 
which, in America, the old are pushed into the background: 
pushed gently, kindly, even lovingly, yet still pushed. ‘Be 
courteous to the old,” we admonish the young; ‘‘be con- 
The Young | siderate of them ; be tender to them.” ‘There is nothing 
| wrong with this advice; what is wrong is that subtle tone 
and of condescension with which it is spoken. Why should the 
The Old old be patronized by the young? In European countries 
——======== the oldest woman ofa noble family is called the “ dowager”: 
the lady who is dowered. Her dowry consists not only of an independent 
home and an independent income, but also of an independent respect: that 
is, a respect which is her due, and which no one even so much as dreams of 
denying her or giving to her as a favor. 

We must take out of the tone in which we instruct the young regarding 
the treatment of the old that subtle note of patronage. ‘Be courteous to 
the old,” let us still say, adding: ‘“‘The old have interesting things to tell 
about events that happened before you were born; if you are courteous to 
them perhaps they may reward you by telling them to you.”” “Be considerate 
of the old,” we may go on repeating, supplementing it by suggesting: 
‘They have lived long enough to know that consideration is the quality 
they like best in a friend ; you will be fortunate if you can so please them 
that they will make friends with you.” ‘“‘ Be tender to the old,’’ we can 
continue to admonish, if we add to the injunction: “Then they will be 
tender to you; and there is no tenderness equal to theirs.”” In other words 
let us make the old as interesting to the young as the young are now to the 
old. Let us make them just as desirable and just as important, as, in reality, 
they are. 











“T AM THROUGH DOING FOR PEOPLE,” said a woman 
who had done much for others, and those who heard her 
and who had done for others knew exactly what she meant. 
On every hand we are constantly hearing more and more 
of the failure of people to acknowledge a courtesy extended. 





I 
Suppose We : : ; ; : 
| There is an ever-increasing tendency toward taking things 
Should Get | g ) ope 
| 
| 


for granted that bodes no good for the future. This 
magazine has said this before, but many folks do not realize 





bravia 


_—————— 


=| how serious the condition is growing, not alone among the 
ignorant disse illiterate who find it difficult to express themselves, but also 
among intelligent people. Whatever it is in our modern life that seems to 
be making the ‘“‘ Thank you” less frequent the fact remains that it is so, as 
scores of people who do for others can attest. It isn’t that those who give 
want praise: it isn’t that they give in the spirit of some return: it is simply 
that they expect, as they have the right to expect, the simple acknowledgment 
of a“ Thank you” for a courtesy extended or help given. Every person who 
fails in this is adding his or her mite to the feeling that is already taking 
root in many hearts of “I am through doing for people.” We cannot be too 
careful in watching ourselves that we be not remiss in saying ‘‘ Thank you.” 


WE ALL DESIRE HAPPINESS. We yearn for it: we strive 
for it, and we read books about it. And yet it is within the 
reach of all of us if we would only learn to make much of 
little. Any child teaches us the secret of happiness in his 
The Simple | Power of “ make believe” in manufacturing sheer happi- 

ness out of a few spools on a string, a sandpile, a handful 
Baad 10 of paper dolls, or six tin soldiers. Think of the sheer 
ee happiness that a puppy gets from a flung stick, and the joy 
————=—======! of a kitten in a dangled string! Some of us require diverse 
and expensive means of making fun. But the really happy woman is she 
who can find pleasure in watching a plant grow or a bird build its nest, 
in looking at a sunset, in viewing as much of this great round world as can 
be seen on a trolley-car excursion, or in listening to the music made by the 
stumbling fingers of her little daughter learning to play the piano. The 
trouble is we do not value the little things: we do not place the emphasis on 
the right thing. We hunger for the big things because in them we think 
that happiness lies. And when we get them we realize that the biggest 
things, after all, are the little things, and that the happiness we have chased 
lies in them. And they are at our hand! 
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‘The Marvelous 


AUTHOR OF “INTO THE PRIMITIVE,” 


EpIToR’s NOTE—Amazing as this story is, and in parts 
almost past belief, it yet reflects in romance the life of a real 
girl which was strange beyond the wildest flights of fancy. The 
other characters, the main situation, the incidents with two or 
three exceptions, and the plot other than in its psychological 
aspect are all imaginary. But the Triple Girl, while not a 
portrait, is a picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss 
Beauchamp, has been used asa model. Her case is recorded 
in ‘‘ The Dissociation of Personality,’’ by Doctor Morton Prince. 
There any reader who chooses to consult the book may find a 
full account of the changes of personality, as pictured in the 
Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific precision as 
having been experienced by Miss Beauchamp. And it is now 
an accepted scientific fact that her case is not unique, for every 
feature of it, with one exception, has been observed in other 
cases recorded by other physicians of the mind in this country 
andin Europe. Indeed it is now recognized that the ‘ “moods ”’ 
so many have, in which one seems “‘ like a different person,’ 
are manifestations of distinct personalities dwelling in one . 
First one personality gets the upper hand, then another, and 
those who notice the abrupt change say, ‘‘ Oh, dear! she’s in 
another of her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being 
given a glimpse into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. In this story the door into that realm is thrown wide open, 
and in Rosemary’s sudden shifts of personality thousands of 
girls will see their own changing ‘‘moods’’ reflected as in a 
mirror. 


1 
Nea a year of roughing it in Alaska, as consulting 


engineer for a mining corporation, Lancing arrived 

in San Francisco, on his way to Southern California, 
with nothing in view but relaxation. For the first time in the 
six years since his graduation from the Colorado School of 
Mines he was taking a holiday. His mind was free from 
even a shadow of an obligation, although he was not without 
a certain eagerness to present a letter of introduction which 
he had to the sister-in-law of the late Baylor Willet, his 
father’s one-time business associate. He had been told that 
Mrs. Willet was coming from Denver with her daughters to 
visit a sister near San Diego, and that the younger daughter 
was a charming “s 

Upon reaching San Francisco by rail from Seattle the 
fancy struck Lancing to continue his trip by water, and he 
stopped at the office of the steamship company on the way 
to the hotel. 

Misunderstanding his first inquiry the clerk laid before 
him the passenger list of the Rosita, a small steamer that 
was due to sail at eleven o'clock that morning. He was 
about to push the list away when his eye was caught by the 
name ‘‘Willet.”’ He looked moreclosely and saw that athree- 
berth stateroom had been engaged for “‘ Mrs. Fannie Willet 
and daughters, Denver.’’ This was a pleasant discovery. 
The time was short, but he could telephone to the hotel for 
his baggage to be returned to the water-front. 

“T’ll take one of the smaller staterooms on this steamer, 
he said. 





Romance ofa 


“OUT OF THE PRIMITIVE,” “ 
ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE BREHM 


“Sorry, sir,’’ explained the clerk, “but the best I can 
do is to put you in this three-berth room with two other 
parties— Mr. Dennis Connors and 

“Red hair? Brogue?’’ inquired Lancing. 

“Oh, no, sir; an American—from Denver. There’s also 
a Mr. Postlethwaite in the room— Denver business man— 
very quiet and gentlemanly. The other is probably a 
drummer—young and a little fancy, but 4 

“Well, if you can do no better,” acquiesced Lancing. 

The clerk produced a ticket and was about to fill it in 
when he was called to the telephone. He came back with 
a congratulatory smile for Lancing. ‘‘ You're in luck, sir. 
Mr. Postlethwaite has canceled; you'll have only one in the 
room with you; or, if you wish to pay the price, the ladies 
of his party have also forfeited their deposit; theirs was one 
of the best three-berth rooms—this one, upper deck, not too 
far aft.” 

“Rather more than I had bargained for,’ said Lancing 
as the clerk stated the price. But he drew out his purse with- 
out stopping to look where the clerk’s pen was pointing on 
the chart. 








ZO Half an hour later he wasaboard the Rosita. Having 
settled his belongings, he stepped out on the promenade deck. 
Only a quarter of an hour remained before the time of sailing. 
Lancing crossed to the rail to look down at the tourists who 
were still crowding about the foot of the gangway and found 
himself beside an athletic young fellow who might have 
been either a chauffeur or a college chap of sporty tastes. 

The other man noted Lancing’s broad shoulders and strong 
face inthe first glance of his black eyes, and spoke with easy 
familiarity: ‘‘Great bunch of voyagers these. There’ Il be 
few of them left aboveboard two hours from now if it’s at 
all rough outside. All the more reason for the few future 
survivors to get acquainted. My name’s Connors, Denny 
Connors—Soph—Colorado School of Mines at Golden, near 
Denver, you know.”’ 

The mention of his college relaxed Lancing’s natural 
reserve. “I’m a Mines man myself,’’ he said. ‘Frank 
G. Lancing.” 

“What? Lancing!” exclaimed Connors, gripping his 
hand. ‘‘‘Stonewall’ Lancing, left guard on the Mines 
eleven six years ago! a 

‘You say you're a Soph?” 

‘“‘Was; at present I’m ‘on the gallows. 

‘* A new one for suspended, I take it. 

““VYes; six weeks for hazing a Freshie. Thought I'd put 
in the time out here on the Coast. Glad to run across 
another Mines man on the same ‘joy ride.’” 

‘How do you make that out?” asked Lancing, as his gaze 
wandered down the gangway and rested upon the unique 
figure of a tall East Indian in white robes and a close, 
scarlet turban. 

““You’d have gone by rail if this was a business trip,” 
Connors answered shrewdly. 

‘“‘That’s a fair inference,” said Lancing. “‘ But would you 
apply it to all who go by boat? How about that Hindu?” 
(Page 7) 


remarked Lancing. 
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riple Girl: By Robert Ames Bennet 





FOR THE WHITE CHRIST,” ETC. 


Connors studied the scarlet-turbaned Oriental and ended 
with an expressive shake of his head. ‘‘I pass. You don’t 
catch me trying to guess what’s in the top piece of a China- 
man or a Lascar. Their thoughts are shaped like pretzels. 
A white man can’t even tell their faces apart. This fakir, 
now, although his dress is different, looks exactly like the end 
man in a troupe of snake charmers I saw doing a vaudeville 
stunt in Salt Lake last week.” 

“‘Itis often hard to distinguish them,’’ remarked Lancing. 
“But the man does not look like a juggler. I should say 
he’s one of the swamis who come over from India to teach 
Buddhistic metaphysics to the benighted Occident.”’ 


&@F The Hindu, now near the top of the gangway, slowly 
raised his head and looked up at the young Americans with 
a gaze that seemed to pass through and beyond them. 
Connors was disconcerted by the oddness of the look, but 
Lancing met it with cool self-possession. He noted the 
inscrutable calm of the Oriental’s lean, swarthy face and the 
keenness of his gaze under its seeming abstraction. 

As the man passed from view Lancing’s glance roved back 
down the gangway and was caught by a face that was the 
very antithesis of the Hindu’s—the face of a petite young 
girl. She had tilted back her saucy head and was staring up 
at him with big gray eyes. Her expression was so childlike 
and she looked so very small in the crowd that Lancing 
returned her mischievous, merry glance with a smile of 
sympathetic amusement. Instantly she displayed a row 
of irregular little teeth and a pair of dimples that attracted 
the alert eye of Connors. 

“*Crickey!’’ he murmured. ‘Sight that little ‘ peach,’ old 
man. Give you odds she’s a case.” 

‘‘A lively young schoolgirl,” qualified Lancing. 

“I’m not so sure,” said Connors. ‘She looks just like 
a Denver girl I used to go to Sunday-school with five or six 
years ago.” 

“*May be her sister,’” suggested Lancing. 

He spoke in an indifferent tone, but as the girl came 
slowly up the gangway he watched her with more than 
casualinterest. Although she did not again look toward him 
she kept her head tilted at an angle that enabled him to study 
the three-quarter view and profile of her piquant face. 
Though its features were too small and irregular for classic 
beauty, and its expression almost childlike, it was by no 
means a merely pretty face. Besides its exquisitely delicate 
coloring it possessed an elfin charm of line and contour that 
both amused and fascinated Lancing. 

“The little witch!’ he muttered. 

a merry dance when she grows up.” 

“‘She’s got me already,” sighed Connors. ‘‘She’s Rose- 
mary to a T, without the ice or the Sunday-school smile. 
Same face, same eyes * He leaned over the rail, and 
Lancing followed his example as the girl came up to where 
the stream of passengers opened out at the head of the 
gangway. 

As she disappeared inboard the young engineer turned 
to his companion, forgetful of his habitual reserve in the 


“She'll lead the men 
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surprise of the moment. ‘‘Did you see? She can’t be so 
young; her dress is that of a young woman.” 

‘‘Must be sweet sixteen at least,”” agreed Connors; 
“although I never heard that Rosemary had a sister any- 
where near her age. She herself must be about twenty or 
twenty-one now. Wait! Ihave it. I remember‘Rosemary 
made a hit in amateur theatricals. She must have gone 
on the stage, and now she’s playing us with that ‘Babe 
Innocence’ look. I’m going to find out.” ™ 

Lancing met this with an incredulous smile, but did not 
offer to accompany his new acquaintance. He stood quietly 
at the rail and watched Connors make his way through the 
crowd. A few moments later the pilot blew a hoarse blast 
to signal that the steamer was about to cast off, and Lancing 
went to his stateroom to hunt out a box of cigars. 

When he came out again the Rosita had backed out 
and was running smoothly down the bay. Most of the 
passengers were in their rooms, arranging their baggage or 
preparing for luncheon. Lancing started to stroll aft, but 
had gone only a few steps when Connors popped out of a 
room amidships and hailed him. 

As Lancing turned with a rather reserved bearing Connors 
hastened to explain: “I’ve been waiting for you to come 
out. Thought you might wish to know about Miss Willet.”’ 

‘Miss Willet?’’ repeated Lancing blankly. ‘‘ You said 
‘Miss Willet’?’’ 

‘I did. But don’t ask me to swear to who’s who. The 
purser insists that the whole party canceled; but if it isn’t 
one of them it’s*the other. Question is, Which? Miss 
Willet or Miss Marie Willet? There she is now. I’m going 
to ask her.” 


ZO Connors darted along the promenade toward the girl, 
who was crossing over to the hurricane-deck ladder. Aston- 
ished. to learn that the elfin little beauty was one of the 
daughters of the lady to whom his letter of introduction was 
addressed Lancing paused to consider the bearings of the 
fact. It struck him asa most delightful coincidence. While 
hunting out his cigars he had come upon the letter and slipped 
it into his pocket; he now drew it out and hastened after 
Connors. The girl had disappeared up the narrow stairway, 
and Lancing quickened his step. 

He came up on the hurricane deck in the midst of a group 
of smiling passengers gazing forward to where the girl was 
pacing the deck behind the turbaned Hindu in impish 
mimicry of his solemn air of meditation. It was a bit of 
impertinent burlesque, but it was irresistibly droll. The 
contrast between the grave and stately Hindu and his petite 
mocker was so incongruous, and the girl’s mimicry so clever, 
that Lancing found himself smiling with the other onlookers. 

Then he saw Connors step forward to speak to the girl, and 
he started toward them. He was close enough to hear when 
the girl noticed Connors’s upraised cap and turned to him 
with a look of demure inquiry. As he met her direct gaze 
he suddenly lost his jaunty air of assurance and stammered 
as he held out his card: ‘‘ 1—excuse me; but you—I thought 
you might be Miss %y 

“Take,” completed the girl, dimpling. 

‘Miss Take!” repeated Connors in guileless surprise. 

‘“Yes, yours,” she mocked. She flashed a look at his 
card, and added with irresistible roguishness: ‘‘‘And his 
name was Dennis!’”’ 

Lancing fell into a deep and mellow laugh that won him 
a merry smile from the girl. ‘‘ Permit me,” he said, raising 
his cap and holding out his letter. ‘‘If you are Miss Willet, 
of Denver, I have this letter of introduction to your mother.”’ 

‘‘Mother passed away years ago,” replied the girl, her 
face sobering to a childlike gravity and sadness. Then she 
took his letter and read the address. ‘‘Oh, you mean Aunt 
Fannie; of course she’s been ‘Mamma’ ever since I went to 
live with her.”’ 

‘‘May I ask you to take me to her now?” 

The girl’s dimples flashed out and her gray eyes twinkled. 
“Excuse me—not just now, Mr. Lancing. I'll read the 
letter if you don’t mind. That will make it all right, 
won't it?” 

‘“Of course,” assented Lancing. It was a trifle unconven- 
tional, but she seemed so young despite her long skirts that 
he could not have been formal had he wished. He was far 
from wishing. This closer view of the little witch confirmed 
his first delightful impressions of her beauty and charm, and 
she completely captivated him with her adorable sauciness. 





OF She skimmed through the letter and then smiled up 
at him witha naive trustfulness that completed her conquest 
of his usually slow and cautious reserve. ‘‘Of course it’s all 
right,” she argued with a quaint attempt to assume an air 
of grave propriety. ‘‘Since your papa and mine were friends 
we ought to be friends too.” 

“I’m very glad you look at it that way, Miss Willet.” 

‘‘Oh, you mustn’t be so formal,’’ she replied. ‘All my 
real true friends call me ‘ Billie.’”’ 

“‘Well, then, Miss ‘Billie,’’’ smilingly complied Lancing, 
“may I ask you to take me to your ‘Mamma’?”’ 

““Oh, she can wait a while,’’ replied the girl. Her eyes 
twinkled as she added: ‘I’ve an idea she’ll have to.”’ 

‘But after meeting you ” urged Lancing. 

“I prefer to enjoy this glorious view,’ she insisted. 
“Everything is so strange and attractive—including the 
people.” She glanced mischievously at Connors. ‘‘ You 
have yet to introduce your friend,” she added. 

The remark brought a glow of renewed hope into the face 
of the college boy. But Lancing replied coldly: ‘I believe 
it would be as well for him first to make the acquaintance of 
your aunt.” 

‘“Thanks!’’ Connors retorted. ‘I'll remember that, Mr. 
Lancing.”’ 

‘* And I'll be good and remember you, seeing he’s so prim 
and proper,” volunteered the girl. ‘‘I saw right away that 
you’re the boy I used to know at Sunday-school. So we 
don’t have to be introduced—do we?”’ 

She shot a triumphant glance at Lancing, and Connors 
hastened to take advantage of his opening. 

‘“Why, of course not,” he declared, “‘since we’re old 
friends. So you're Miss Rosemary after all. You must be 
if you remember about Sunday-school.”’ 

‘*Remember!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t I, though—the 
mischievous things you did! Weren’t they too funny for 
anything?”’’ She burst into a trill of gleeful laughter. 

“*Crickey!'’ rejoined Connors, staring at her. 
didn’t laugh then. Often you wouldn’t speak to me.”’ 

“Oh, well,.I can laugh now—and I like good laughers,”’ 
replied the girl, with a gay glance at Lancing. He could not 
resist the challenge of her dimpled smile and merry eyes. 
His disapproval melted and he smiled back at her. ‘* That’s 
better; now we’ reall three friends,” she declared ingenuously. 





“Vou 


‘But there’s one thing,’’ remarked Connors. ‘‘ You look 
so much younger than I should have expected.” 

“‘Just the same I voted last election,” she boasted. 
‘‘ Appearances often deceive, you know.”’ 

‘*They did me,’’ admitted Connors. ‘‘I was almost sure 
you must be your sister or cousin, whoever she is—this Miss 
Marie Wibllet.” 

“The idea of thinking that I 
the girl, only to check herself. 

‘“‘But you’re so different from what you used to be,” he 
argued. ‘‘ You were so proud and ‘ 

“‘No, I wasn’t. I never was. I’ve always been myself,”’ 
contradicted the girl, with a petulance doubly forceful from 
its unexpectedness. 

Connors humbled himself in apology. 
anything, Miss Rosemary.” 

“*Billie,’’’ she corrected. ‘‘But it isn’t you that’s made 
me cross. What business has he to stare at me that way, 
I’d like to know—that imported chocolate drop with the 
auction-flag bonnet?” 





” indignantly exclaimed 





“T didn’t mean 


ZOF They glanced quickly about. The Hindu was standing 
a few paces to her right, his brilliant, magnetic eyes fixed upon 
her in a peculiar stare. As they turned the stare changed to 
a look of profound meditation. A moment later he clasped 
his dark hands over his white robes and drifted across to the 
starboard rail. 

“Why didn’t you tell us sooner, Miss Rose—‘ Billie’ ?’’ 
cried Connors. ‘If I’d known that Othello was annoying 
you It’s queer, though, your seeing him way off there 
on the side when you were looking at us all the time.” 

“I don’t see merely what’s in front of me, of, course,’’ 
defended the girl. ‘I’m not half blind.” 

“‘TIsn’t it time you went down for luncheon?”’ interposed 
Lancing. ‘‘ Your mamma will be wondering where you are.”’ 

“‘She will, and no doubt Jane is,’’ replied the girl. 

“‘Who’s Jane?’’ asked Connors. 

“Cousin Jane—prim, prudish and proper,’’ answered the 
girl. She turned to Lancing with a mischievous look. “I’m 
not going to luncheon yet. But you have my permission to 
hunt for Mamma and Jane and Arthur.” 

“Arthur? Who’s he?” queried Connors. 

“What? You ask who is Arthur? And you a Denver 
lad? Don’t you know Arthur Augustus Postlethwaite? He 
and his papa own half of Mamma’s music store, and he is as 
mistily, mushily mystic as Marie—and he’s engaged to her.”’ 
The girl again turned to Lancing. ‘‘ When you find Mamma 
please tell her I told you to tell her to tell me to come 
to luncheon.”’ 

This was rattled off with a mocking glibness that brought 
a flush to Lancing’s tanned cheek. The girl’s face was as 
tantalizing in its mischievous raillery as it was adorably 
winsome. Seeing that she did not intend to relent he raised 
his cap and turned away with quiet dignity. 


II 


ANCING went directly to the office of the purser, but 
that official was as busy as pursers usually are during 
the first hour out of dock, and Lancing turned to the pas- 
senger list. He had no difficulty in finding the entry for 
which he looked, ‘‘ Mrs. Fannie Willet.” But instead of the 
words ‘‘and daughters,” as at the steamship office, the name 
was followed by the entries, ‘‘ Miss Willet’’ and ‘‘ Miss Marie 
Willet.’”” Nor was this all. Greatly to his astonishment 
he saw that all three names were struck out and his own 
written across. A careful search failed to disclose their 
transference to another place in the list. The only discovery 
was the name ‘‘A. A. Postlethwaite,” also canceled. Even 
in his bewilderment Lancing smilingly recalled the girl’s 
description of ‘Arthur Augustus.’’ But he quickly came 
back to the puzzle of the canceled names. How was it that 
Miss Willet was aboard when the names of her party 
had all been stricken from the list? He pushed through 
the crowd about the purser, slipped him a tip, and learned 
in answer to his inquiry that the Willet party had for- 
feited the deposit on their reservation, had not taken 
another room and consequently could not be aboard. 

Thoroughly perplexed, Lancing went aft along the prome- 
nade. The steamer was heaving and pitching on a heavy 
swell from the open sea, and for the first time he observed 
that they were running out through the Golden Gate. But 
he was in no mood to linger over scenery. A few more 
strides brought him to the hurricane ladder. Swinging 
around into the stairway he ran against Connors coming 
down two steps at a time. 

“Where is Miss Willet ?’’ demanded Lancing. 

Connors jerked a thumb upward. ‘‘You’re welcome!”’ 

“What is it?” asked Lancing. 

“How do I know?” snapped Connors. ‘‘I rustled up two 
chairs, and there we were, sitting by the rail and enjoying 
the view, just as jolly and sociable as a fellow could wish. 
But what d’you think? A few minutes ago she asked me if 
we were now under way with no chance of getting ashore. 
When I said ‘ Yes’ she stared back at the city and began to 
snivel. I tried to cheer her up. But she began to throw out 
hints for me to leave her to mourn in solitude. After she’d 
been so gay I couldn’t believe she wasn’t just kidding. She 
kept at it, though, till it dawned on me that my room was 
preferred to my company, and I moved. But why she 
should chop around like that, without rhyme or reason, gets 
me—unless she’s beginning to be seasick.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it is that,” said Lancing. ‘I'll goand find out.”’ 





“Z@# More than half inclined to accept Connors’s conjecture 
he went up on the hurricane deck and found the girl seated 
forward beside the starboard rail, apart from the few other 
passengers who had lingered above to watch the passage of 
the Golden Gate. As he took the seat beside her the girl 
put down the handkerchief with which she was dabbing her 
eyes and glanced at him in a startled manner. He was 
startled in turn by the change in her face and bearing. Her 
smile had vanished and with it her color, leaving her almost 
pallid. The corners of her mouth drooped pathetically, and 
the big gray eyes were clouded with grief and suffering. The 
misery that had come upon her seemed even to have added 
several years to her age. 

As he looked at her Lancing was filled with tenderness 
and compassion, she was so small and helpless and sorrow- 
ful. Her-trouble affected him all the more because of his 
remembrance of her care-free gayety and merriment. 

**You poor child,”’ he soothed. ‘‘ Connors says you are ill. 
Let me help you down to your stateroom, or would you 
rather I should call a stewardess?” 

She looked at him through her tears and answered with 
timid hesitancy: ‘‘ Perhaps I had better go down. I couldn’t 
think of troubling you, though it’s very kind “4 





He rose briskly. ‘‘ What is the number of your stateroom ? 
There has been a mistake; the names of all your party have 
been crossed off and I have the room you were to have had. 
The purser says your party gave it up and engaged no other. 
But you must know “3 

“How should I know?” moaned the girl. She sank back 
and pressed her hands to her temples. ‘‘ Yes! It must be 
one of my'stupid blunders. Jane did insist upon going by 
train instead. Arthur must have telephoned to the steam- 
ship office. But I’m so heedless at times. I went down- 
town ’” She looked at him with an appealing smile 
and added somewhat vaguely: ‘‘You see we were to meet 
aboard ia 

“‘So that was it; and you were in such a lively mood that 
you forgot all about the change of plans,” said Lancing. 
He started to laugh, but checked himself as he saw her 
blush and shrink in timid confusion, and sat down again, 
regarding her with a reassuring smile. ‘‘Isn’t it fortunate 
I had that letter to your mamma?”’ 

‘““Ye-yes,’” she acquiesced, meeting his gaze with gentle 
trustfulness. 

“You'll let me put my stateroom at your disposal,” he 
said. ‘‘It was to have been yours and now it is yours.”’ 

“But what will you do?” 

“The purser will find me a berth somewhere. There was 
a vacant one in Connors’s room,” 

“T don’t know that I can agree to your putting yourself 
out,” she murmured. 

“You can’t prevent me,” he lightly insisted. ‘‘So that’s 
all settled and you’ve nothing more to worry about.” 

“Tf only I hadn’t!” she sighed, relapsing into dejection. 
‘*Mamma and Arthur and even Jane will be so anxious. If 
there were only some way to send them a message.” 

““Message?”’ repeated Lancing. He drew out and handed 
her a pencil and a pocket tablet. ‘‘That’s simple. Write 
a telegram and I'll have it sent by wireless.” 

“Oh, can you?” she cried, taking the tablet and _ pencil 
with soft eagerness. ‘‘ You're very kind to offer to do it.” 

“No trouble at all,’’ replied Lancing. ‘‘We are due to 
reach Santa Barbara at seven tomorrow morning. I can 
put you on the train to return to San Francisco, or your 
friends can meet you when you land.”’ 

“Oh, if they can be there in time that will be better. They 
are going to San Diego, anyway, you know. I'll ask them 
to meet me at Santa Barbara, unless there is a place where 
I can land sooner.”’ 

‘“‘No; we put in first at Santa Barbara.”’ 

“‘ And where do we stop next ?”’ she inquired ina noticeably 
stronger and clearer tone. 

““At Redondo, close to Los Angeles, in the afternoon. 
But I’m sure they can meet you at Santa Barbara. Word 
your message about this way: ‘Aboard steamship Rosita. 
Safe. Meet me morning. Pier. Santa Barbara.’” 

“There’s that facetious boy again,’’ she irrelevantly 
exclaimed, looking past him toward the stern. 

““Who? Oh, Connors,” he replied. He rose and went to 
meet the Sophomore. ‘Please don’t disturb Miss Willet 
just now,” he said; ‘‘she’s writing a message to send by 
wireless. I find she’s alone on the ship, separated from her 
party, and I’ve taken upon myself to act as brother to her 
until she rejoins her people.” 

““That’s all right,”” acquiesced Connors. 

“‘She is to have my stateroom,” explained Lancing. ‘‘The 
purser will probably put me in with you.” 

‘Say, that’ll be something like!’ exclaimed Connors. 

“‘Glad you take it that way,’’ Lancing responded cordially. 
‘As to Miss Willet, you might take her message to the wire- 
less operator while she and I see the purser about the room.”’ 

“‘She’s ready now,” said Connors. He stepped forward 
and doffed his cap. ‘‘I want to apologize, Miss ‘Billie.’ I 
don’t know what I did, but I apologize just thesame. Please 
forgive me. Mr. Lancing says he has promised to be a 
brother to you. I’d rather not be a brother, but I want to 
help just as much as he does. He says I can send off the 
wireless for you.” 











LZOF The girl gazed from him to Lancing with an uncertain 
look, but at the last statement she abruptly bent over the 
tablet and scribbled a hasty word or two, as if adding to the 
message she had already prepared. Tearing off the sheet 
she folded it and thrust it into Connors’s outstretched hand. 

“Thanks. I'll get it off double-quick,” he said, and 
hurried away. 

She leaned forward as if to rise, but before she could do 
so she was checked and transfixed by the spectacle of a 
yacht standing in under full sail. ‘‘How beautiful!”’ she 
exclaimed. She leaned back to study the yacht and the view 
beyond. ‘Oh, I do think it’s all so grand—the waves and 
the sky and those cliffs.”’ 

She spoke with such ecstasy that Lancing bent over for a 
closer view of her face. As he did so he chanced to glance 
down at the hand in which she held his pencil, and his 
attention was caught and riveted in tense astonishment. 
Although the girl was still gazing outboard, and exclaiming 
on the beauty of the view, the hand was busily scribbling 
legible words on the tablet. In his surprise Lancing read 
what was written without realizing what he was doing: 

His letter says he is Frank G. Lancing, C. E.—whatever that 
means. Brother Frank! You ought to be duly grateful that he is 
giving you his stateroom, Miss. But Denny for mine! He’s the 
lively lad! 

While Lancing stood staring the girl asked breathlessly: 
“Oh! What are those big fish racing with us?”’ 

Intent upon the hand which after a pause had again 
started to write, Lancing was oblivious to the question. 
Surprised at his failure to answer, the girl glanced up at him 
and then swiftly down into her lap. The instant she caught 
sight of the scribbled lines she blushed crimson with mortifi- 
cation and tore the sheet from the tablet to crumple it into 
her sleeve. 

‘‘I’m afraid I’ve been wasting your paper,’’ she said con- 
fusedly, as she handed the tablet and pencil back to 
Lancing. 

‘Not at all,” he replied with assumed indifference. He 
was puzzled and curious, but her confusion and distress 
were too apparent for him to trouble her with questions. 
He sought to divert her thoughts. ‘‘If you’ve seen enough 
of the view let me suggest that we go down and arrange 
about the stateroom.” 

“‘Tt’s most kind of you,’’ she murmured, putting her hands 
to her temples. ‘‘If you will help me down. I’ve such 
a frightful headache I fear I’m going to be ill.”’ 

Lancing was not surprised at this sudden attack, as for 
some time the steamer had been rolling with a dizzy half 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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LIFE STORIES FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF REAL WOMEN _38) 


a 


HOW I MADE MEN COME TO ME 


‘THE SELF-TOLD STORY OF A PLAIN, TIMID AND SELF-CONSCIOUS GIRL 


WAS: the youngest of six sisters, and I can truly say that I have 

never seen girls more unusual in charm and talents than my five 

sist@rs.. Each‘ either sang, played the piano, painted, recited, or had 
some other pleasing accomplishment. All were fine looking, and had 
attractive manners and.a. good deal of poise. I was the “ugly duck- 
ling.”” I was.absolutely devoid of any of these graces. I shot up early, 
and, though never tall, I’ reached my full growth at once, and suffered 
cruelly from self-consciousness. I was always trying to hide my hands 
and feet, for I fancied they were enormous, because those of my sisters 
were so small. I had no accomplishments. I liked housework—which 
they did not—so I spent most of my time helping Mother about the 
rooms and the table. I could do plain sewing and darning nicely, but 
these are not talents that are interesting to others. Music wasa passion 
with me, but when I tried to practice pieces that my sisters knew well 
they would laugh at my mistakes—and I was absurdly sensitive.- I loved 
to draw, but we had one artist in the family, so I was not encouraged. 
I could sing a bit when alone with Father, but my great timidity sealed 
my mouth when any one else appeared. 

We lived in a university town, and our house became a social center 
for the students and professors. Like most old-fashioned mothers our 
mother had brought us up with the idea of settling by marrying as early 
as possible. So “‘companies’’ were encouraged by her. When we had 
our evenings at home the girls would be immensely gay and entertaining; 
but when people would say to me, ‘‘ What does this one do?”’ I could 
just answer: ‘‘ Nothing.” 

I finished High School early, but the family decided that I was needed 
to help at home, as my eldest two sisters were going to be married; and, 
anyway, they said I would be too timid to go to college. My heart was 
set on college, and now I cannot quite see how I let them settle my fate 
without even a word from me. 


peed I Took a Little Nook in the Back Parlor, where I kept my 
pet books and sewing-basket; and soon no one molested me or asked 
me to do “parlor tricks” with the others. Of course I suffered keenly 
from being left out of allthe fun. What girl would like it? I was tremen- 
dously interested in people and was always listening to remarks I 
overheard from the other room, but every one seemed to understand that 
I wanted to be left alone. But I didn’t want to be left alone at all. 

One evening, as I sat alone in the back parlor, an elderly man dropped 
into a chair beside mine. He was our church organist and the Univer- 
sity Professor of Music. I always fancied he had been sidetracked from 
a great career. From the drawing-room came laughter and the sway of 
a rippling waltz that one of my sisters was playing. 

“What are you doing here, Cinderella?’’ he asked kindly. 

“Oh, just listening,’’ I answered. 

“Listening?”” He repeated it as if struck by the fancy. ‘Why, 
that is the greatest gift in the world!”’ 

I dropped my darning in my lap. I was struck with surprise. 
Listening a gift! Step by step that Professor led me to see the great 
value of sympathetic listening. ‘‘ But,” he said, “it must be intelligent 
listening.” He told me of the great careers that were utterly ruined by 
inappreciation. He told me that if an actor can pick out one responsive 
face in his audience his whole performance is secured. A dull, bored 
or garrulous companion is one of the greatest failures in life. The 
Professor talked on and on. I was fascinated by the new world that 
had suddenly been opened to me. Finally he stopped. He looked at 
his watch. 

““Whew!”’ he whistled; ‘‘ why, how late it is!’? We had both forgot- 
ten the time. ‘‘ Well, you are a listener,’’ he added kindly. ‘‘Do you 
know I shall go to my work with new enthusiasm tomorrow ?”’ 

When he had gone I passed by the drawing-room on my way 
upstairs. The laughter and talk seemed at one long, continued climax. 
It was all frolic and fun, but with the Professor’s words ringing in my 
ears I noticed that all were just trying to outtalk each other. No one 
was listening. 


i the Next Morning With My Mind Made Up. I was going to 
have atalent. I would make myself a good listener. Through careful, 
earnest listening to the joys and sorrows of others I would prove to 
people the warm interest I felt in their life and work. Perhaps through 
it I might lose my dreadful timidity and the false indifference it was 
beginning to create in me. But I remembered the Professor’s words: 
“It must be intelligent listening.” 

I took him as my first teacher. I quietly studied how I could listen 
best to him, how to draw him out and how toask the right questions 
about music. I studied the lives of the great composers, attended 
lectures and concerts and read the best criticisms. I systematized my 
study and gained points amazingly, but never with the idea of being 
a conversationalist. It was all simply to be able to listen sympathetically 
and intelligently; to ask the right question at the right moment; to find 
the right topics and to pursue them with insight to draw out the 
speaker’s best knowledge. 

Very soon I found it a great success. Slowly at first, for my aim 
was not personal glory, but a sincere, round-sided sympathy; but as 
surely as it was gradually my little back-parlor corner began to be filled 
with stray visitors from the drawing-room, who dropped in for a little 
chat about their work. I was just as plain in appearance as I had ever 
been. I began to love my corner friends dearly, and sometimes I felt 
my whole face beam when they told me of some triumph, “because,” as 
they would say, ‘‘I know you understand what it means to me.” 

One day I remembered with a start that I had forgotten to be 
self-conscious. I had lost myself to find the real selves of others. Even 
when my sisters twitted me about my “‘salonette,’’ as they called it, I 
laughed with them, for the idea of ‘just Ann’’ having even a miniature 
salon was very funny to them. It was to me. 


HAT Summer Some of the Artists Who Sketched in our town each 
year came to our house. One famous artist, whose work I had 
always intensely admired, drifted into my back-parlor nook. 

“Why have I not met you here before?”’ he asked. 

I knew that he had, but he had forgotten me. He took a seat, and 
I shyly asked him some questions about his latest landscape success. 
He was a good talker, for, like a genuine artist, he was enthusiastic 
about his work. Then I realized that I must also study art in order to 
listen better. He sent me some very valuable comments on the new 
Impressionist school just then creating such a furor in Paris. I found 
it extremely interesting, and I began my art study as carefully as I 
had my music study. 

My “‘salonette”’ soon began to take on quite a cosmopolitan air. My 
whole nature expanded as these earnest men told me of their dreams 
and triumphs. I never allowed any foolish coquetry to spoil our 
relationship. I do not believe any of the men could have flirted with 
me if they had wished to, I was so hopelessly plain. Many of their 
triumphs were of the heart; and these I was always anxious to hear, as 


through them I got précious glimpses of what the ideal of womanhood 
really means to men who reverence the name “ woman.” 

For two years I continued my listening studies. In any university 
town one is bound to meet a great variety of men. Some engineers 
formed the habit of dropping in. Withthem I studied railroads and 
buildings, bridges and canals. It was wonderful how picturesque they 
proved, and I got some good photographs and left them lying around 
to stimulate conversation. 

From medical men I learned of new scientific treatments and cures for 
all sorts of diseases. I was keenly interested in infant surgery, and not 
only were those men glad to talk about their own experiences, but they 
also took me through the wards and nurseries, and took pride in my 
pleasure. 

In every branch I held infallibly to my rule, however: I never 
conversed. I never took the center of the stage. I just listened. In 
every case I took away some thought worth while. In the old days I 
kept a little book of these gems, and to this day I never open it without 
some helpful suggestion. 


RADUALLY All of My Sisters Married, and then my ‘‘salonette”’ 
was removed tothe drawing-room, for I was now the only daughter 
of the house. True, I could not sing nor play, and my “parlor tricks”’ 
were just as limited as before. But these gaps were happily filled. I 
discovered a great many other ‘persons who were gifted with these 
accomplishments. I found a great many young students, who really 
performed very well, who had never been asked to perform by my 
sisters or any other girls before, since the girls had always done the 
entertaining themselves. Some of these students confessed that they 
had really been afraid to try, as the girls were so critical. I delighted in 
their improvement under my drawing-out scheme. I made ita point to 
remember what each one did best in his own line; and, whether it was 
recitation or music, I always asked for it asa starter. I never encouraged 
anything but the best, whether it was humorous or serious. 

I made it a point to ask every girl I knew to my Sunday evenings, 
and for any other night she could spare. The girls were my greatest 
attraction. I was not pretty and I knew it; and if these lovely-faced 
girls were a contrast no one enjoyed their beauty more than I did. 
Besides I had lost my old sensitiveness. That was one of my biggest 
surprises, and when I discovered it I drew along breath. The one per- 
sonal compliment I ever got was from a young Freshman. He said I 
had a smile like ‘‘ keepin’ on tryin’.” 

I had few suitors. I was anxious to marry none but the right man, 
and I would not lead others on for the sake of a little attention, as 
that is more harmful toa young man than most girls think. 


OWEVER in a Few Years I Found My Mate. He was a poor young 

lawyer lecturing at the University. I never thought of anything so 
great as love from him, but my whole heart just went out to him while 
he was fighting for success through want and depression. He lived ina 
boarding-house close to us. I noticed that his cuffs were frayed and 
his necktie was rumpled. I imagined the state of his stockings. 

One evening I emptied my sewing basket before he came in. When 
he was talking I looked at it with an inspiration. 

““My hands just itch for some good plain sewing,’’ said J. ‘‘Won’t 
you run back and get your stockings?” 

After a little urging he did, for he was the soul of simplicity. And 
I declare to you that it was mending! I had to heel and toe every 
sock that he brought me. 

I read up onevery legal subject I could find, and he would answer my 
questions eagerly. He often told me nothing made things clearer to 
him than by explaining them to me. And always I listened. Through 
all those early days of his depression and hard poverty I set two regular 
nights for him to come to tea, and I always had either cornbread or 
gingerbread, as he was very fond of them. I was determined that 
he should win. I laughed down his fits of the blues by saying I would 
remind him of them when he was famous. 

It was two years before we could marry. We began life in a little 
house together, and found marriage grander than we had even dared 
to hope. My husband entered politics, and I determined that he would 
succeed in that line as he was succeeding in the law. So I studied 
politics absorbingly, but quietly. My husband always prepared his 
speeches with me, and bit by bit we went over them together, I studied 
shorthand to help him, and, at first, to keep down expenses. People 
would ask me to address their clubs, but I always answered: “I am 
no speaker. My husband is a politician.”’ 

The story of our married life 1s one of many trials and some triumphs, 
but always lasting love. Children came, and they are our greatest 
treasures. Now I listen to my girls and boys and my husband too. I 
have my little table and corner for them to come to, just as in the old 
days at home, and no day passes without some little heart help, for I 
am sensitive to the peculiar feelings of youth, remembering my own 
girlhood. I try not to grow too absorbed in my own life, for I think 
pet is bad for any woman. I help every worthy outside interest that 

can. 


Y WORLD Has Grown Larger than -I have ever dreamed. My 

husband is now in Washington, and it is not too much to say of 
him, I think, that he is one of the best-known men in America. I am 
sure that if I mentioned his name you would allagree with me. The 
most prominent men and women of the day come now within my 
listening circle, but the ambitions and ideals of the unknown interest 
me as keenly as they ever did. 

At fashionable dinners and receptions I hear so much talking—so 
many high, strident voices trying to outtalk each other—and faces are 
so weary with unrest, that I am actually glad that I am plain and 
untalented. 

My husband calls me “‘a little graybird,” but I am a happy one. 

Last summer we took a trip to Europe together, as he needed the 
rest. One night we sat upon the steamer deck, and, looking out upon 
a sea of moonlight, he began speaking of our life together. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘whenever I make a speech, it matters not 
where, I always imagine you sitting right before me?” 

“Why?”’ I asked, pleased of course. 

“Because,” he answered, “the way you listen makes me want to talk 
my best.” 

And when, a few days ago, a distinguished diplomat of international 
repute, his uniform almost covered with medals, sat before me and 
said, on parting, “In all my travels through the world you, Madam, 
are the most perfect listener I have met,’’ I treasured the compliment, 
because the remark, coupled with that of my husband, made me feel 
that I had succeeded in the simple achievement to which I have 
devoted my life. 





NOTE—This is the first of a Series of Life Stories From the Experiences of Real Women. 
The second will appear in an early number of The Journal, 
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HOW I FASTED 


FIFTEEN DAYS 


BY BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 


lived in New York, so-called the ‘‘eatingest place on earth.’”’ Lest 
I beclassed as an accomplished gourmand I will say that my erratic 
appetite sometimes demanded a surfeit, sometimes an insufficiency. 
I was sickly, irritable, brain-befogged, and, as an ambitious professional 
woman, faced the inevitable down-and-out colony. In fact I was born 


[i HAPPENED that, prior to this return-to-Nature experience, I 


‘with a “‘bilious temperament” —a politeterm for imperfect elimination— 


and my whole life had been overshadowed with ill health. The outlook 
was doubly dark because my trouble, labeled “heart failure,” had 
claimed the life of my younger brother; and, asit happens, my older 
brother has since succumbed to the same malady. Such was my mental 
depression that I remember reading in the newspaper about a despond- 
ent invalid who had swallowed the deadly cyanide of potassium to end 
the struggle—and in my heart I could not condemn him. 


Op> Night I Paced Restlessly the Roof Garden of my hotel and pon- 
dered for the thousandth time. I had had a sanitarium experience, 
which taught me some sound physiological principles. I tried a New 
Thought teacher who showed me—with success—the mental control of 
nervousness, As I searched for the source of my despair I looked out 
over the seething metropolis, Like others I lived in closetlike rooms ina 
huge cliff-dwelling, and paid an extra price for sunshine. I ate in cafés, 
where natural foods are largely supplanted by dead animals held in cold 
storage until decomposition makes them “palatable.” In pursuit of 


pleasure I went to ill-ventilated theaters, where the air, breathed and. 


rebreathed by hundreds, is as health-destroying as the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. The physical exercise, so necessary to offset my intellectual 
occupation, was limited to spasmodic jumps out of the path of speeding 
automobiles every time I crossed the street. Suddenly the abnormality 
of this cosmopolitan ‘‘civilization” swept over me, and, seized with an 
irresistible longing for the sane, simple life, where I might work out my 
physical salvation, I resolved to leave New York. 

As I had tried—and tabooed—medicine | picked out as the scene of 
my struggle a world-famous sanitarium. In this retreat of so-called 
‘“‘natural’’ methods, equipped with white marble baths, a splendid 
gymnasium and an excellent vegetarian cuisine, I spent one year and 
one day. Sometimes when J was discouraged the doctors told me to eat 
more—and I did. I submitted toa surgical operation, but in precisely 
six weeks the trouble reappeared. Though | had gained several pounds 
my skin was still yellow, and my blood tests were poorer than when 
I entered the institution. Meantime I observed a fasting expert in the 
same town conduct what seemed to be miracles on chronic invalids. 
As I expressed interest the head physician at the sanitarium called me 
into his private office and with professional perturbation told me that 
a fast would kill me. ‘‘ Your heart will never stand the strain,’’ he 
insisted, as he shook a warning finger in my face. That same day I met 
a man who was on the eightieth day of his fast—he had reduced from 
four hundred to two hundred pounds, and continued to cook for a big 
establishment—and, stimulated by his superb condition, | decided, in 
my desperation, to ‘‘ play with death.” 

I always had profound respect for Benjamin Franklin’s philosophy, 
‘‘Nature does the work and the doctor takes the fees,” and this was the 
interpretation added by the fasting specialist: that the only medium of 
Nature—only medium, mind you—is pure blood, which, polluted with 
the decomposed surplus of overeating, may be purged by the eliminating 
process of afast. In short the fast is Nature’s curé for disease—a system 
instinctively followed by animals, 


URING My Fast I Had the Most Favorable environment, mentally 
speaking.. Unlike the corpulent cook I was thin, which called for 
another brand of courage as the pounds of flesh disappeared one by one. 
Accompanying me on my flight from the sanitarium was a well-known 
portrait painter who approved and practiced this treatment, so I had 
encouraging Companionship. Together we secured two rooms, the spe- 
cialist and a nurse, and proceeded with the experiment. This separation 
from distressed friends, who depress with their fears, cannot be too 
strongly urged. The one person to whom I confided my purpose 
instantly replied in wrathful indignation: ‘I should think that common- 
sense would tell you that what"you needed was food’’—an epistle which 
I carefully pigeonholed, afterward returning it to the sender attached to 
my first ‘‘fat’’ photograph. I bought several good books on the subject, 
calculated to keep my courage to the sticking point. 

The morning | omitted the first breakfast the thermometer fell to 
zero. I shivered but did not shirk. Toward night I felt ravenously 
hungry, but otherwise experienced no inconvenience; and my record 
reminds me that I slept the “ blessed sleep of the supperless.’’ The next 
day it seemed that my stomach was as big as my entire interior, and had 
collapsed into a huge hollow—a condition accompanied, for a short 
time, by slight nausea. The third day both the hunger and the hollow 
departed, and, strange as it may seem, never reappeared throughout 
the fast. The person who abstains from food for two or three days, and 
declares he never could complete a ‘‘ conquest fast,’’ as it iscalled, should 
remember that he has passed the trying time. The subsequent period 
is really pleasurable. Imagine fifteen days freed from the conformity 
to forty-five meals—and, perhaps, forty-five attacks of indigestion ! 


OR Five Days I Walked Blithely to the Specialist’s Office for osteo- 

pathic manipulations, tostimulate the organs to throw off impurities, 
incidentally making excursions into theshops; after that ‘‘ Mahomet came 
to the mountain.”’ In one week two very remarkable things happened: 
The regurgitation of the heart—that is, the dropping of a beat—ceased 
completely; and the trouble for which I had been unsuccessfully oper- 
ated upon became healed, and stayed healed. The simple physiologic 
explanation, in one instance, is that rest and the removal of pressure 
from gas on the stomach relieved the heart of its labor, and, in the 
other, purified blood repaired with a skill not possessed by the surgeon’s 
knife. Moreover, my saffron-colored skin began to clear; likewise my 
coated tongue. The second week, though I lounged in bed, I recovered 
somewhat from the peculiar weakness, and spent many hours rambling 
about my room. I am obliged to add that I was nota beautiful object, 
being the personification of a walking skeleton with strangely drawn 
face; but I did not cover my mirrors with drapery, asis the fashion with 
some fasters. I wanted to watch this impressive transfiguration. 

As the fast progressed—that is, as the body became cleansed —the 
befogged brainclarified correspondingly. Infact I reveled in the realm 
of the mental. Metamorphosed from the material every physical and 
spiritual sense became singularly sensitized. The sound of sweet music 
and the odor of the rose—like the first sip of orange juice—were fairly 
intoxicating. The twin attendants of ill health, fear and worry, were 
supplanted by a rose-tinted optimism. This new perspective on the 
interdependence of body and mind proved how emancipation from 
physical sickness inspires the spiritual graces, which religious cults 
claim emanate orly from the mind. The same truth is embodied inthe 
epigram: ‘A bilious body makes a bilious soul.’’ In this state I was 


constantly reminded of the constipated old gentleman who, when cured, 
said he ‘‘felt as if he had experienced religion.”” This common exalta- 
tion, which borders on the psychic, undoubtedly explains why the 
Yogi, in the exercise of their remarkable powers, abstain absolutely 
from eating. 

Though my brain worked as if lubricated with oil I attempted no 
literary work. Instead I seized this rare opportunity to pore over my 
books, seeking the physiologic interpretation of this mental phenomenon. 
Ifound that nerve centers do not deteriorate without food. That its 
sole function is to replace worn-out tissues, while nerves are restored 
by sleep and rest—two salient features of the fast—fully account for 
the extraordinary intellectual activity. 

Aside from improvement in brain power I perceived the connection 
between the bacillus and the blues. Previously I had been subject to 
spells of depression, which disappeared permanently. 

That the cause of mental disorder corresponds with that of physical 
disease—the "cause being the thirty-two-foot-long digestive tract, pol- 
luted with products of decomposition—is constantly pointed out by 
fasting specialists, who claim to have cured cases of insanity, barring 
some structural deficiency of the brain. In fact chronic constipation 
might be characterized as incipient insanity. 


nN THE All-Important Purpose of the Fast is to eliminate poisons from 
the body I strictly observed the two essentials of hygiene: the copious 
drinking of water—two quarts a day at least—and an enema, employed 
twicea day. That Nature made supreme effort to expel every atom of 
impurity was evidenced even by the breath—likewise the skin, which 
emitted an unpleasant odor despite the sponge bath by the nurse. To 
neglect this flushing of the human system, particularly at this time, 
would be as disease-inviting as the attempt, in the past, to free New 
Orleans of yellow fever without depurating its unsanitary drainage. 
The drinking of water also served to allay hunger pangs in the stomach. 
The so-called high enema with two quarts of water is positively impera- 
tive, because, without food pressure, peristaltic action is unequal to the 
task. Thus, properly conducted, one of the surprising features of the 
fast is that for days after a morsel has passed the lips the intestines 
continue to discharge stored-up excreta. This has happened, in recorded 
cases, until the fortieth or fiftieth day. As intimated, the daily bath, so 
needful to open the thousands of pores, becomes doubly necessary. 
The nurse further assisted with light, all-over massage; and, if pains 
protruded in the abdominal region, with hot-water applications. Aside 
from this systematic purging the period of comparative rest is reinvigor- 
ating to every organ. Think ofa liver that had worked overtime during 
its entire life having a two weeks’ vacation! 

Tosupplement these salutary processes appeared the specialist, who, 
after the osteopathic treatment, saw every little symptom. Somehow 
Nature seemed to proclaim her weaknesses— perhaps with the pain, the 
splendid signal code with which she is endowed—and, among other 
things, contradicted my ‘“‘scientific’’ stomach tests. As I had resolved 
to fast to the skin-and-bone stage, if advisable, I did not confide on the 
fifteenth day that I craved nourishment. The sensation was not suffi- 
ciently pronounced to be called hunger; but the specialist, observing 
the subtle change, ordered the fast to be broken. Inthat moment I was 
inexpressibly excited; it was so like passing into another world. Indeed, 
it was rebirth into another body. 

Since this Nature scheme is so simple I am constantly asked why one 
cannot undertake italone. I heard of a woman recently who bought a 
fifty-cent book on fasting and affirmed that she healed herself—and she 
undoubtedly did. I know another who took a twenty-eight-day fast 
without a doctor—and nearly died. Though I absolutely believe that 
this system will cure every disease except in chronic cases so advanced 
that surgery, or even death, is inevitable—and they could be success- 
fully treated if takenin time—it is because the average person is incom- 
petent to know his condition that I invariably recommend a physician, 
preferably a trained specialist, for a prolonged fast. 


I BROKE My Fast With the Juice of Three Oranges, taken at intervals. 
The next day I began the miracle of upbuilding on milk, until in six 
weeks I had gained precisely thirty pounds. Thirty pounds added toa 
thin woman! I felt, for the first time in my life, the glow of abounding 
blood in my body; and Nature, as usual, hung out her rosy sign of 
approval in my previously pale cheeks. The buoyancy was corrobo- 
rated by blood tests conducted by an interested physician on the side, 
which proved its improvement to the point of perfection. I commenced 
with eight glasses of milk a day, slowly sipped every half hour, increasing 
gradually to six quarts—and this ‘‘ forced feeding’’ to the extent of two 
quarts a day was easily managed by the digestive organs after their rest. 
As my particular stomach is subacid I was obliged to take lemon juice in 
water whenever the milk became unpalatable. On Christmas Day I 
feasted on this twenty-four-course dinner, extending from seven in the 
morning until sevenat night; and inthe last goblet I found my Christmas 
gift—the gift of good health. 

Though marvelously transformed in two months—without one drop of 
medicine, may it be remembered—I realized that the fast only paved 
the way for physiologic right living. This meant two things: Proper 
dietary and physical exercise. 

As to the problem of nutrition I fled from the “diet fakers,”’ for, as 
Thomas Hudson maintains in his ‘‘Law of Mental Medicine’: “If 
current dietetic ideas could reach the mind of an ostrich he would soon 
be unable to digest a boiled potato.” I found that the fast so restored 
my natural taste that it instinctively sought simple nourishment. It 
followed that wine, formerly enjoyed on occasion, seemed ill flavored, and 
was blacklisted, along with the lesser stimulants, tea and coffee. Since 
highly seasoned, cooked concoctions are perverted foods, so to speak, 
that cater to depraved ‘‘appetite,’” my normal “hunger ’’ became increas- 
ingly satisfied with the raw regalement of the extreme vegetarian. An 
erstwhile erratic eater, I am an epicure—so keen is the enjoyment of 
uncomplicated repasts. 


te the Second Problem of Exercise I take it in the ozone-laden 
outdoors, and, if possible, in the actual physical labor of a vegetable 
garden. To attain these two ends Iavoid New Yorkas I woulda plague 
spot, except for a short season. 

Since “overeating is our National crime’’—so says Doctor Wiley, the 
famous food chemist of Washington—I pay penance, whenever I am 
foolish enough to commita dietetic sin, by promptly putting myself on a 
short fast. As consoling counterpart I read Mark Twain's story, ‘‘ At 
the Appetite Cure,” having underscored the parting philippic of his 
specialist: ‘‘If the stomach doesn’t call vigorously—with a shout, as 
you May say—it is better not to pester it, but give it a good rest.” In 
this way I keep on friendly terms with myself—for the stomach, I confi- 
dently calculate, is the seat of nine-tenths of the trouble in this world. 


NOTE—This is the first article of a series to be published under the general heading,‘* Girls’ 
Experiences.’’ The next article will appear inan early number of The Journal. 
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That Make Her the Greatest Power in America Today 
By Nellie M. S. Nearing and Scott Nearing 


the direct responsibility for ethical 

conditions and social, economics is 
placed upon the shoulders of women: 
that there should be a more equal dis- 
tribution between men and women. 
Now let us see just how far responsible, 
in a sole and direct manner, a woman is 
in some of the most important phases of 
our modern life. We will take, for ex- 
ample, a woman just beginning a new 
home. 


[: IS sometimes felt that too much of 


The First Thing a Home Creator Does 


HAT is the first thing that this 
woman does? 

She begins to spend money. The man 
is at work in the factory, store or office, 
and to the woman at home he brings 
his wages. If she lives in the country 
the papers, magazines and catalogs of 
mail-order houses assail her through 
the mail, and she is importuned to buy, 
buy, buy! If she lives in the city she lives in the midst of 
our advertising world: in a maze of newspapers, magazines, 
trolley-cars, store windows, billboards and electric signs. 
She is importuned on every hand. Everything is ‘the 
best,’’ everybody’s goods are ‘‘the cheapest.’’ Hence a 
woman’s expenditure of her husband’s income has become a 
business—an art. ‘‘Shopping’’ is classed among the pro- 
fessions. To shop well, to know values and qualities, really 
requires skill, foresight and training. 

The bargain hunter has become a joke. Wild-eyed, rude, 
careless of others’ rights or comforts, she pushes her way 
into the front rank of buyers, making her presence felt by her 
sharp elbows, and her wishes known by her sharp voice. We 
ridicule the bargain hunter, but she is the advance agent of 
progress. Extreme though she is in her attitude and actions, 
nevertheless she typifies the Woman Who Spends. She is 
alert, and she gets what she wants. She is the radical in a 
new movement for the efficient spending of income. 

Men spend for production goods—they buy wagons, 
factories, machines, railroad ties, shovels and steel bridges. 
Women buy consumption goods: hats, meat, flour, shoes, 
lace, tea, bread, soap, etc. The two classes of goods are 
wholly distinct, but intimately related. Men spend or 
invest their money in production goods to assist, directly or 
indirectly, in the making of consumption goods. Wagons 
are bought to be used in delivering purchases; machinery to 
produce flour, shoes and lace; railroad cars to transport the 
grain from the fields to the cities—all of man’s work consists 
either in making consumption goods or in making tools 
which will make or assist in making consumption goods. In 
short the object of production is consumption. But the 
women absolutely determine what kind of goods the men 
shall produce. If a woman selects washing powder in 
preference to soap she increases the demand for, and neces- 
sarily the output of, washing powder. If she determines to 
use ready-cooked breakfast fuods, instead of cooking her own 
oatmeal or cornmeal mush or rice, the manufacture of 
breakfast foods increases. When she changes her mind and 
stops using ready-made breakfast foods the production will 
lessen and finally cease. In other words, by a union of all 
home spenders, the women can dictate to all producers, 
determining the character and extent of their production, 
deciding on quality, and, within certain limits, on price. 
The spender is the arbiter of modern industrial society. 





The Power That Every Woman Has 


we may not understand this; as a matter of fact, 
few do. They may fail to assert independence, choos- 
ing in response to advertising cleverness rather than to the 
inherent quality or worth of the goods. They may buy 
tawdry lace and cheap jewelry; yet by that very act they 
are absolutely and directly determining production. Failing 
to realize their power over industry they prostitute their 
influence to their whims or fancies, instead of ruling their 
purchases by judgment. 

The American producers do not invest six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising each year merely to see their 
names in print; they are not erecting signboards in an effort 
to add to the beauty of Nature’s scenery—they want to sell 
goods. Under the old agricultural régime few goods were 
sold, and advertising would have been futile. Under the 
modern régime business must advertise or go bankrupt. 
The vast sums invested in advertising are invested in 
attempts to attract the attention and secure the patronage 
of spenders: the women. 

To the extent that women are or are not educated in 
spending—as they grow or refuse to grow in power to dis- 
criminate and judge wisely—they will determine good or 
bad production. Nothing in the world is so sensitive as 
‘“‘business.’’ At the least indication of a change in popular 
favor ‘“‘business’’ will change its attitude to meet public 
demands. And as women, through their buying, express 
public demands, business takes its cue from women. 


As She Buys, Men Produce 


VERY woman who spends a family income chooses 
between a weak subservience to advertising influence 
or a matured, trained judgment of her own. She chooses 
between allowing the manufacturers to decide for her or 
deciding for the manufacturers. She may think it a small 
matter when she buys and accepts tawdry, base imitations 
of good products. She may be content to accept industrial 
conditions as they are, and to make no protest against them. 
But she thereby absolutely creates false economic conditions. 
Is it, therefore, unfair to place upon woman’s shoulders, 
almost solely, the responsibility of present economic con- 
ditions? Are not economic conditions created by those who 
support them, and make them possible by the only visual 
encouragement known: actual purchase of goods produced 
by those conditions? And who buy the goods of the country 
but the women? 
Hence every woman, as the spender of a family income, 
becomes directly responsible for the goods produced, the 
prices asked and the economic conditions created. 


It is useless to say that men should not produce what is 
not honest. They will. There always have been, and always 
will be, men who will do anything for money. The final 
decision whether they will buy what these men produce 
rests with women. They are the final arbiters. 


The Next Great Thing a Woman Does 


Ne for the second great thing that a woman does in 
her home. 

Spending money: provides the housewife with the raw 
materials out of which domestic science produces the finished 
product. The woman spends, and then, out of the results of 
her expenditure, fashions the goods which provide for the 
maintenance of her establishment. Whether the woman 
spends five or fifty dollars a week this relation—spending, 
the means; domestic science, the end—remains the same. 

The term ‘‘domestic science’ is really a misnomer. 
“‘Domestic”’ it is, but ‘‘science”’ it is not. It is not a science 
because the body of knowledge upon which domestic activities 
are based has never until very recent years been the result 
of any exact measurement. Consider, for example, the 
baking of bread. There is a tradition that bread of lightness 
and flavor such as Mother used to make has vanished with 
the past generation. What are the facts concerning this 
fabulous bread? In the first place we ate it wher we were 
ravenously hungry girls and boys. Pine shavings, sufficiently 
disguised, would have passed muster in those appetite days. 
Second, for every woman who could bake bread there were 
at least three who could not. If you had the good fortune to 
be born in the home of an expert breadmaker you ate good 
bread, but the mathematical probabilities were three to one 
against you. In the last analysis the bread that Mother 
used to make, like the winters that Father used to see, was 
the exception and not the rule. No science, but merely the 
tradition of the past, entered into its manufacture. 

In like manner an abundance of food fried in fat was 
placed upon the table in ‘‘ Mother’s day’’: meat, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and numerous other things were frequently pre- 
pared in this indigestible form. But, as children, we never 
noticed nor minded. In fact we did not know. 


What Running a House Has Come to Mean 


SS ene: management is now being more and more regarded 
as a science, a science of the most fundamental import- 
ance. The person who assumes the responsibility for the 
management of a household assumes the direction of the 
most important unit in modern society. Perhaps the most 
important material function of the home is the provision of 
food. Hence the work of domestic science must center 
primarily around that problem. ‘Oh,’ says the new house- 
wife, ‘‘I can cook.’’ Of course you can, any one with a 
groundwork of common-sense and a smattering of experience 
can cook; but cooking is only one element—and really a 
small element—in the provision of food for a household. 
Cooking is to food what varnish is to a table: the finishing 
touch. Before a table can be varnished it must be built; 
before a meal can be cooked it must be planned and bought. 
The real problem, in the provision of a diet, is not cooking at 
all, but food combination. The woman who is to provide 
wisely the food for a household must understand 


(1) The Elements of Diet 

(2) Food Properties and Values. 

(3) The Combination of Food Values 

(4) The Preparation (Cooking) of Foodstuffs. 


Food chemistry, nutrition values and food combination all 
precede the cooking in time, and from one standpoint in 
importance. 


What Good Food Really Means 


HERE are three principal nutritive elements in food: 

Protein, fat and carbohydrates. Protein is furnished 
chiefly by meats, eggs, dairy products, cereals; fats by 
meats and dairy products; carbohydrates (starches and 
sugars) by cereals, vegetables and sugar. Upon these three 
elements men depend for energy, heat and body-building 
material. 

The amount of each of these food elements needed daily 
by an adult man doing medium hard physical work has been 
estimated as two portions of protein, one portion of fat and 
nine portions of carbohydrates. While these quantities 
suffice for an adult man the proportion of each which is 
needed to maintain efficiency varies throughout life. Up to 
the twenty-seventh year there is need for a very high amount 
of carbohydrates; the maximum of proteins is needed at 
twenty-two, while the maximum of fats is needed from 
thirty to forty. As the relative proportions of the elements 
differ at different ages it is necessary, in providing an ade- 
quate diet, to know the relation between age and food value. 
Variations in diet must also be made for sex, for the char- 
acter of work which the individual is performing, for the 
time of the year and for the climate. The provision of diet 
is thus by no means an easy matter. 

The attempts to establish true concepts of diet values 
have given rise to a storm of discussion. One group of 
doctors and scientists insist upon one idea, another group 
upon another idea. Meantime, while the doctors are settling 
their disagreements, the housewife must prepare supper. 
To do this efficiently and cheaply she must know what food 
values are contained in specific foods, as well as the relative 
cost of protein, fat and carbohydrates in the various food 
products. 

Each food product contributes in a markedly different 
degree to diet. Meat and cream cheese are rich in protein 
and fat; butter contains almost nothing else; white bread 
and almonds supply carbohydrates; sugar is pure carbo- 
hydrate; a pound of potatoes furnishes only one-thirteenth 
as much energy as a pound of butter. There is no problem 
more fascinating for the uninitiated than that presented by 
a day’s food supply, a table of food values, and a series of 
calculations, giving, as a final result, the food value of the 
diet. 

The modern grocery and provision store furnishes a wide 
range for selection, so that the woman who is buying must 
consider the cost of various articles as well as their nutri- 
tive value. Asparagus is always an expensive article of 
diet, and beans are always cheap, because the food value 
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of asparagus at its usual price as compared with beans at 
their usual price is very low. ‘On the other hand, as between 
beans and potatoes the price may be a determining factor. 

In order to assist the housewife in buying economically 
Atwater presents a very interesting table, showing what 
amount of food may be secured for ten cents. Taking 
sirloin beef as a standard ten cents will buy eggs of about the 
same food value as there is in beef; cheese, twice as much; 
butter, three times as much; wheat bread, five times as 
much; dried beans, six times as much; potatoes, six times as 
much; sugar, six times as much; oatmeal, nine times as much. 

There is the problem of food value—no more vital unsolved 
problem exists in domestic science. But that is only one 
phase of the table. Nowcomes the actual cooking. Herethe 
problem is not a whit more simplified. Cooking may be deli- 
cious, but very indigestible. A failure to recognize the truth 
of this fact has made of the Americans a dyspeptic nation. 


The Third Great Responsibility 


N THE heels of food come other and equally big ques- 

tions in the life of the home maker. There must be a 
shelter—a house—well kept, comfortable, efficient. How 
shall the home keeper create a home atmosphere? The food, 
the clothing and the shelter can be provided elsewhere—only 
in the home can the atmosphere of love exist. Confidence, 
sympathy, mutual helpfulness—the spirit of a group held 
together by the strongest ties of respect and affection—these 
things constitute, ultimately, the true goal of the home 
maker. And it is the word of the woman presiding over the 
home that is law. The evolution of factory production has 
taken the man out of the home to make money, but it has, 
on the other hand, left untouched this one great function: 
that of the woman providing an atmosphere of inspiring 
hope which shall send the members of the family into the 
world to do effective work. 

As spenders women direct production, as home makers 
they provide an atmosphere which will determine the atti- 
tude of the family toward life and living. And as in the 
former case they are responsible for the greatest of mod- 
ern institutions—industry—so in the latter case they do 
their work through the most fundamental of all social 
institutions—the home. Hence this creation of a home is 
the third great thing for which a woman becomes very 
largely, if not entirely, responsible. 

As the housewife progresses in her housework she feels 
the need of some help, and gets either a regular servant or a 
woman “who comes in by the day.’’ Whichever she does 
she thereby becomes a part of one of the greatest unsolved 
domestic problems of the day; as she treats the help in her 
house she either adds to the complexity of that problem or 
brings it nearer to solution. 


Who Have Servants, and Who Our Servants Are 


F COURSE only a very small number of American 

families today employ servants. In 1900 there were 
1,124,383 domestic servants inall parts of the United States. 
Since the census enumerates more than sixteen million 
families this number would provide about one servant to 
each fourteen families. Since some families have more than 
one servant it would seem that somewhat fewer than seven 
families out of every one hundred in the United States 
have domestic servants. These seven families constitute a 
portion of the middle and all of the upper income classes. 
The servant problem is therefore an upper and middle class 
problem from the standpoint of the mistress. Ninety-three 
families out of every one hundred have no direct concern 
with it, except as their members are in its service. 

The American servant is often not an American; she is 
usually single, and in half the cases is under thirty-five years 
of age. The extremes of the problem naturally appear in 
the cities where the middle and upper classes live. In 1900, 
in cities having at least 50,000 inhabitants, 12.6 out of every 
hundred servants were native born of native parents, 19.2 
out of every hundred were native born of foreign parents, 
45.3 out of every hundred were foreign born, and 22.9 out 
of every hundred were negroes. 

The domestic servant of American cities is therefore, in 
nearly half the cases, foreign born. The American-born 
white girl has practically ceased going out as a servant. 
Seventy-seven out of every hundred of these servants were 
under thirty-five years of age. In other words it is the young 
girl, who has not yet had a satisfactory chance to marry, 
who constitutes the largest percentage of the servant class. 
Moreover, of these servants seventy-six out of every hundred 
were single, while thirteen more were widowed or divorced. 
Thus nearly ninety out of every hundred were unmarried. 

The present-day domestic servant is therefore a non- 
American, young, unmarried woman. And it is this young, 
unmarried woman who has driven so many of our wives 
and mothers nearly distracted or into sanitariums, who has 
walked contemptuously away without notice and done all 
manner of untold things. 

Now why is this young girl up in arms? What steps can 
be taken to right this formidable problem of woman? There 
is but one answer: Domestic service must be placed on a 
par with other gainful occupations. So long as meniality 
and servility are prerequisites of a ‘‘desirable’’ servant the 
best girls will take up some other form of occupation. Half 
a century ago domestic service was almost the sole alter- 
native for the untrained woman seeking a field of employ- 
ment. Under such circumstances the girl who was unable 
to marry took up domestic service. Today she may choose 
between domestic service and a wide variety of industrial 
occupations. The girl is no longer forced into service. 


What is Asked of Servants 


WOMAN will say: ‘But can it be that any sane girl 
would prefer work in a dirty, noisy factory, to employ- 
— in my immaculate kitchen? Why, if I were in her 
place 
If you were in her place, Madam, you would do exactly as 
she does. If you had in your makeup enough womanliness 
to long for independence and enough skill to succeed at 
semi-skilled factory work you would choose the factory 
instead of the kitchen every time. 
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COUNTRYMAN, coming into town at break of day 

after a doctor, was startled, while passing a house 

in the suburbs, by the screaming of a woman. The 
screaming was repeated so often that, although the distress 
in his own family was urgent, the man hurried up the walk 
leading to the front door. 

He listened a moment and made out that the frightened 
woman was in one of the upper rooms. He looked around 
for help, but there was no one in sight, so he put his 
shoulder to the door and pushed it in. 

Hurrying into the room from which the screaming came 
the countryman saw a woman shrinking in the corner nearest 
the light of the approaching day. At intervals she took her 
hands from before her eyes and looked at a figure reclining 
easily in a chair near her. The figure was that of a man, 
dead and cold. The woman was dressed in a night robe; 
but the man was not undressed, although he had his coat off. 

The man was sitting near a table, where he had evidently 
been writing—for paper and writing material were on the 

table—and he looked as though he had tired of his work and 
fallen asleep while resting. 

The woman did not notice the appearance of the stranger, 
nor seem to be assured by his presence, but remained kneel- 
ing in the corner. As often as she removed her hands from 
before her eyes to look at the man the sight of him caused 
her to cover them again and scream. 


ZO Frightened himself, and not knowing what else to do, 
the countryman ran down the stairway, out at the front 
gate and down the street to the next house, where he rattled 
the front door until it was opened by the owner. Telling 
him that there was some sort of distress at his neighbor’s 
the countryman hurried on his way, stopping at several 
other houses and leaving the same message. 

The doctor for whom he had come slept heavily, and while 
standing in front of his door the countryman looked back 
up the street and saw lights appearing in the houses whose 
inmates he had aroused. 

After the doctor came down and was told of the tragedy 
he and the countryman hurried away together. When they 
reached the house a number of men and women had col- 
lected outside the grounds; evidently they were not friends 
of the family and did not feel at liberty to go in. 
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Read, and Espec : 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. WALTER TAYLOR 
“Wait for me and I'll go with you directly,” said the 
doctor as he left his companion at the gate. 

Occasionally a man hurried by the crowd and went in, 
and occasionally one came out; but none stopped to gossip 
with the loiterers at the gate, to give them the particulars 
they longed to know. When it was accidentally learned 
that the countryman had been the first to enter the house, 
and that he had given the alarm, the group gathered around 
him; but he could only tell the little he knew. He learned 
in return that the dead man was a Judge, and that he had 
been married the previous afternoon. 


@Z After an hour the doctor came out and said that he 
could now go to the countryman’s house, asking him to 
drive with him in his carriage. Then the doctor said that 
the story was the most pitiful he had ever known. 

After the marriage ceremony the afternoon before, Judge 
Will, the dead man, had taken his bride to his own house. 
Early in the evening, after showing his wife the apartment 
he had fitted up for her, he had excused himself and gone 
into another room, saying that he had some work to do. In 
the course of an hour the wife groped her way through the 
dark hall toward a light and found her husband seated at 
a desk, writing. Believing that he was engaged upon some 
important work which the event of the day had inter- 
rupted, she felt her way back to her room and finally went 
to bed. 

After tossing about a long while, thinking of the strange- 
ness of her position, she fell into a light sleep; but her 
sleep was troubled, and an hour after midnight she again 
felt her way to the room where her husband was at work. 
He had his back to her and was still writing rapidly. He 
did not know of her presence, and she returned to her 
room, soon again falling asleep. 

At three o’clock in the morning she looked in at her hus- 
band’s door once more. He had his coat off this time and 
was smoking a pipe, but he was still writing. Returning to 
her room she threw a light wrap about her shoulders and 
sat in a chair near the window, where she could look out upon 
the sleeping town. 

At about daylight she went through the dark hall again 
and into the room where the light had been burning all 
night. Then she found her husband was leaning back in 
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his chair easily, as if asleep. 
he was dead. 

The writing upon which he had been engaged was lying 
upon the desk before him. Evidently it was intended for 
whoever might care to read it. He had taken a white pow- 
der; particles of it were on his lips. The doctor knew the 
powder, and said that it caused his death. 

The doctor said that the dead man had been married 
before. Ten years previously he had separated from his 
first wife, but continued to live in the house she had left: 
the house at which people looked with so much curiosity that 
misty morning. His most intimate friends knew nothing of 
the causes leading to his first wife’s sudden departure from 
his home; it was a matter he never mentioned to any one. 

The doctor said that there had been a great deal of gossip 
in the town concerning the Judge for eleven years, but, won- 
derful as it might seem, it had always been kind; in his case 
the mysterious and unknown were given as credits in his 
favor. Popular as a young attorney, he had been elected 
Judge, and was regularly reélected as his term expired. His 
honesty had become a proverb in the town. ‘As honest as 
Judge Will,” the people said; and the children wrote it in 
their copy-books at school. 


She spoke to him, touched him; 


LOL? Soon after his elevation to the bench the young 
Judge had married a respectable young woman of the 
middle class, and very little was seen of him except in his 
official capacity. Two years later his wife went to visit her 
father, who had removed to another town, and it was 
remarked that she was staying a long while. It came 
out in a month or two that Judge Will and his wife had 
separated. 

Judge Will continued to live with an old couple who did 
his work, in the house to which he had taken his wife. His 
intimate friend was the father of the girl he had lately mar- 
ried; but the friend was a discreet man, too, and the exact 
particulars were never known. 

This intimate friend was Amos Troop, the banker, and he 
knew little more of Judge Will than did the other people 
of the town. He had divided the property when the separa- 
tion took place, giving the wife the best of the bargain, but 
he had never heard the matter discussed by either party. 
He had never seen the wife since the separation, and 























Judge Will himself had never mentioned it, although 
he was often at Amos Troop’s house. 

Judge Will visited only at Amo’ Troop’s, and there 
he came and went as a member of the family. He was 
so thoroughly at home there that nothing was thought 
of it if he dropped in at any time, and if he saw fit to 
read during his entire stay it was nothing more than 
the members of the family had learned to expect. He 
had the greatest admiration for Mrs. Troop, and if she 
rallied him on being buried in a book he smiled good- 
naturedly, excused himself and soon went to reading 
again if given an opportunity. They thought he came 
there not so much to talk to them as to be in their 
company, and if he happened to be there when dinner 
was ready he had a place at the table and dropped into 
it like a member of the family. He seldom originated 
a conversation, but when led into it he talked well and 
intelligently. He was never known to be ill-natured, 
and had no hobby so far as any one knew. He had 
great charity for the faults of others, and was not a 
critic; although a quiet man he did not seem to be an 
unhappy one. No one doubted that he had vexations 
and cares, but he was thought of as a man who did 
the best he could in a matter and then dismissed it. 


ZOF The Judge had the kindly face that would attract 
a stranger in search of information. The old people 
seldom believed in their legal papers until Judge Will 
had examined them, and he settled many disputes by 
simply expressing his opinion; the people had absolute 
confidence in his judgment and fairness. If there was 
anything written in his face it was the declaration 
that he had mastered the follies of life, but was char- 
itable and patient with those who were still struggling. 
The seriousness in his face did not repel the most hum- 
ble; it was the seriousness of an old commander who 
believed i in his faithful soldiers and regretted the graves 
in the road behind him. 

It had been his habit to work a few hours at his 
house every night, and after finishing his work he 
usually walked out for exercise. Numbers of towns- 
people had met him walking late at night, and they all 
agreed that he was perfectly good-natured when ac- 
costed. The doctor himself had often met Judge Will in 
various parts of the town while making calls at night, 
and attested that he was always good-humored; some- 
times the Judge rode with the doctor a short way into 
the country for the pleasure of walking back. So far 
as was apparent he was simply walking for physical 
exercise, which his calling did not admit of. This was 
the only thing he ever did that seemed eccentric, and 
even that could be perfectly accounted for. 

A light usually burned late at night in his room, but 
perhaps he read in bed and went to sleep with the light 
burning, for his health seemed perfect and he did not 
show any loss of sleep. 

Persons passing his house at midnight in summer 
had seen the flare of a cigar on his porch; he was 
probably cooling himself before going to bed. 


ZO Meanwhile a little girl was growing up in Amos 
Troop’s family. She was probably eight years old when 
Judge Will first saw her, and he saw her grow into a 
woman of twenty. About the only complimentary thing 
he was ever known to say of her was that she would 
probably be like her mother, whom he greatly admired. 
He was always fonder of the father and mother than of 
the girl, and paid her no marked attention. 

But one day, a year before, when he happened to be 
alone with the girl, he said he had concluded to ask her 
to be his wife. He lived quite a lonely life, he said, and 
it had occurred to him that he would be better off 
married. He did not profess love, only the greatest 
respect; and he asked that the matter be not men- 
tioned again until she had thought it over and talked 
with her mother. 

The matter was dropped for six months, during which 
time Judge Will came and went as usual; he was no 
more friendly with the girl than he had been before. 
Then they became engaged to be married, but their 
relations did not change; it was a matter-of-fact busi- 
ness all around. He made no explanation of the past 
further than that he had once made a failure of marriage, 
but hoped to do better. 

After accepting the engagement the girl was often 
vexed because his manner toward her did not change, 
but it never did, and she made the best of it. She 
often played for him and imagined that she made him 
understand with the music that she loved him. If she 
thought tenderly of him in playing a piece and he 
asked for it again it seemed to her that the sentiment 
had reached his heart and that he confessed in this way 
that he loved her too. 

But of love he never talked. Once he touched her 
forehead with his lips in the presence of her mother, but 
beyond this he never went. To the girl he was still the 
old friend of the family, and she often thought of what 
she had heard the lawyers say: No one knew anything 
of him except as a friend of the Troops and as Judge of 
the court. The secrets of his mind and soul nobody 
knew. Her knowledge of him was exactly the knowl- 
edge possessed by every one of his acquaintances. But 
she believed that he would some day tell her of what he 
had been thinking all the years he had lived alone, and 
that she would be satisfied. 


Z@F His conduct toward her up to the day of the 
wedding, and on the day of the wedding, did not mate- 
rially differ from his conduct toward her when she was 
a girl of ten or fifteen or twenty. When they went to 
their own home he dropped wearily into a chair as 
soon as he entered the door, and for an hour moved 
only to change to a lounge. In spite of his attempts to 
rouse himself and be as agreeable as he should have 
been under the circumstances, some strange power was 
taking possession of him. 

His young wife became frightened, though she said 
nothing. Remembering the music, which had been 


the only bond between them, she played ‘‘The Last 
Hope,” which he had often asked for; she tried to 
express to him that if she was his last hope of peace 
she would give her life to dispelling the gloom of the 
long night through which he had passed and lead him 
into the cheerful light of a brighter day than he had 
ever known. 

It may have been unfortunate that she played the 
piece; for all any one knew he may have seen the other 
picture: it may have reminded him that his last hope 


was gone, for soon after it was dark he made a light. 


and conducted her to her room. Then he disappeared 
to work on the statement found lying on his table. 


A ee writing found on Judge Will’s table was to the 
following effect: 


BEFORE I END MY LIFE 


A STATEMENT FOR OTHER MEN TO READ, AND 
ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


To Whom it May Concern: 

As soon as I complete this statement I intend to end 
my life. 

It is no more than fair that I should tell why I take 
such a step, and I write this for that purpose. 

There is no reason in what I intend to do, but I am 
not the only man who will doa thing which reason does 
not warrant. Man, who is supposed to be the one 
creature with reason, is the most irrational of all 
creatures. 

My favorite maxim has long been that one should 
not worry over that which cannot be helped, yet this 
is exactly what I have done; it is very common to find 
a man who says wise things and does foolish ones. A 
matter which could not be helped has caused me vexa- 
tion and humiliation. 

There have been two sides to my life: one the 
people are familiar with; the other I will now show 
them. 

In the first place—I now refer more particularly to 
my reasons for self-destruction—I am not afraid to die. 
I do not know why, but I am not. 

I do not pretend to any particular wisdom when I 
say that death has no terrors forme. I know nothing 
about it, except that when I made up my mind to kill 
myself I felt no fear. I feel none now. 

I shall cease to exist and be utterly forgotten in a 
few years at best; and, since I feel that I shall be 
better off dead than alive, I cannot think of any good 
reason why I should not begin my sleep now. I do not 
care to live, and it seems to me that I have a perfect 
right to rid myself of something I do not want. There 
are no rewards in life within my reach that I care to 
strive for; there are certain thoughts that come to me 
that make life a burden, and from a standpoint of 
self-interest I prefer death to life. 

I have tried hope. It flattered me for years, but it 
can flatter me no longer. I have given life a thorough 
trial, and I want no more of it. I have tangled my 
affairs in such a manner that the light of hope cannot 
reach me. 

I do not feel that I have lacked appreciation, or that 
I should be better off in a worldly sense than I am. 
Other men who deserve more have not succeeded so 
well as I have done. However much I may be con- 
demned for my course, this is true: my burden has 
not been a lack of success in worldly affairs; I have 
not lacked friends nor the confidence and appreciation 
of those around me. 


ZF | am in position now to speak my mind for the 
first time, and it is a source of grim satisfaction to me 
that for once in my life I can confess myself and tell what 
has been causing me pain. I have been hiding the 
secret for eleven years, during which time an intima- 
tion of it has never passed my lips; yet I might as 
well have hidden the fact that 1 was hungry—and 
starved to death. 

Why have I been ashamed of my mortal wound and 
not of hunger? Because men are hypocrites; because 
they want to seem better than they really are. I 
intend to tell the truth and then run away where I 
can never be found; but I believe that those who 
remain to ridicule me have the same weakness that 
has overpowered me. 

It is possible that I am mistaken in the course I am 
about to pursue, but the one person in the world who 
really has a claim on me I can be of no use to: I know, 
for I have tried it. I know I can be of no use to the 
bride of this afternoon; I know I can be of no use to 
myself. 

I have been called upon for years to use my best 
judgment in righting wrongs. I claim the right to try 
myself, and I decide in favor of the deserted woman. 
She has been wronged; there can be no doubt of that; 
and I will avenge her. Because I have been given 
power is all the more reason why I should deserve the 
confidence of those who gave it to me. I have evi- 
dence fearful enough to be convincing that I have 
grievously sinned; and, having condemned myself, I 
will carry out the sentence, which is ‘‘ Death.” 

I have been a student of men for many years, and I 
want to write down here the most important thing 
I have discovered; it is not much, but it is important: 
Be honest, be just. A thief would say as much if asked 
to confess the greatest mistake of his life. If you area 
man every wrong you commit, every injustice you 
practice, will become a burden. Unless you overcome 
the habit you will in time be crushed to the earth. 

If you should be told that the pimple on your body 
was the beginning of a cancer which would in time eat 
out your physical heart you would cut it out and trust 
to time to heal the wound. The wrong you do is a 
cancer that eats into your mind and disturbs you until 
death is as welcome as it will be to me. I made the 
mistake of using remedies that relieved but did not 








cure. A remedy that cures hurts; bitter things taste 
bad, but they do you good. When it has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated that a thing hurts, various men 
appear who offer to do it without pain, but they 
cannot; it is not Nature. 


OZ? | am making the only reparation possible now, 
but you may be able to apply the remedy in time. If 
you are wronging any one quit it; if you are not honest 
become so. . If you have a disagreeable duty do it; 
there never was a duty more disagreeable than the 
reflection that it has been unperformed. The worst 
disappointment that a man feels is disappointment in 
himself. 

I sum up all the experience of my life in this: See 
your duty and doit. There is no complete happiness, 
but of this there is no doubt: the better a man is the 
happier he will be. 

This is the last good advice I shall ever give, and I 
feel with shame that I have not been able to take it 
myself. Man is a signpost; he can so often point out 
the right road to others, while he cannot travel it 
himself. 

The most useless man in any community is the dis- 
satisfied husband. He has no future, but he has a past 
full of acts that he can defend and is still ashamed of. 
His duty is associatedwith his dislikes; he is stimulated 
to pursue the wrong course instead of the right one; 
and while he is seldom just to others it may be said 
with equal truth that he is never just to himself. There 
is an influence that drives him into the streets, though 
his natural instincts may be domestic; he is married, 
yet he has no home, though compelled to pay the ex- 
pense of an establishment. Whatever has a tendency 
to rid society of these unsafe men will have a tendency 
to make us a better and a greater people. 

I never knew any one to be dissatisfied without a 
cause. I shall call attention to what I believe to be 
the most common cause of dissatisfied husbands. 

Before deciding that I have no right to take my life 
read what I have written. The arguments that have 
been in my mind so long will now be written down with 
merciless candor. 

I have myself laughed at the acts of many men as 
foolish, although realizing that I might not have done 
better under the same circumstances; other men will 
now have the same chance at me. 


Wes do I intend to end my life? 

I will tell you. In my heart there is a secret 
corner into which I will permit you to look, and if my 
story seems remarkable it is because I have confessed 
how weak I have been in private, though making a 
bold front of wisdom and fairness to the world. 

Twelve years ago I married, on short acquaintance, 
a young woman with whom I had become infatuated, 
and with whom I have been infatuated ever since. We 
were so fond of each other, so well suited to each other, 
and the marriage was so useful to both of us, that the 
thought must have often entered both our minds that 
there was something in the doctrine of affinity, after 
ali, and that we were thrown together by Fate. I 
found in her a realization of all my secret longings, 
and began to believe in God because I had been so 
blessed. Before I met her I could understand the 
little good fortune that had come in my way, but all at 
once I had been helped so much that I could only 
explain it by believing in a kind and indulgent Father 
in Heaven. 

She was more to me than the woman who would 
probably become the mother of my children: she was 
my companion, and no one could take her place; she 
was my partner, and did her full share of the work by 
reason of the increased strength and contentment she 
brought me. 

I was pleased and surprised every day that such a 
woman existed, and she seemed equally satisfied with 
me. We were as happy as children, in spite of our 
serious duties in life; and when we had a holiday we 
spent it together, for no one suited us so well as we 
suited each other. 

There is no middle ground in love between the 
sexes; it accomplishes either good or harm. Not 
every man afflicted as I have been would have acted 
as I have done, but there never was a man in my sit- 
uation who was not influenced in some degree, and 
always in the wrong direction. I defy any one to find 
on the face of the earth a single living creature who 
was ever influenced for good by the custom which 
accomplished so much harm for me. 

For eleven months we were perfect lovers; after 
that until we separated I was a fiend. 


Z@OZ In considering this matter as I shall present it I 
hope that men will at least be candid in secret; let 
them denounce my statement as much as they please 
in public, but secretly I hope they will give it an 
honest consideration, to the end that if there is any- 
thing in what I say it may have an influence with their 
daughters and sisters. There must be something 
important in this wreck of my life; it cannot be that I 
am the only man who has this mania. 

There is a tendency in our society that is leading us 
wrong. Our best women are countenancing an unin- 
tentional wrong; many mothers are thoughtlessly 
allowing their daughters liberties that will result in 
sorrow. 

I ask the particular attention of women; I beg that 
they will not dismiss the subject lightly, for I solemnly 
declare that in every living man lurks the demon that 
ruined me. Very often the man does not know of its 
existence, but give it occasion and it asserts itself as 
quickly as a pet tiger becomes wild and fierce at sight 
of blood. 

Now I will tell you how the tiger in me was released. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 
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A College Girl’s Letters to a 








By Jean Webster 





lan She Didn’t Know 


AUTHOR OF ‘WHEN PATTY WENT TO BOARDING-SCHOOL,” ETC. 


DECORATIONS BY JOHN R. NEILL AND PEN SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


NE of the foundlings in the orphan asylum known as the John Grier 
Home is Jerusha Abbott, eighteen years old, who has been allowed 
to attend the village High School, where she has done well in some 
studies and brilliantly in English. A trustee of the Home decides that 
she shall go to college and learn to be a writer. Her board and tuition are 
to be paid directly to the college, and she is to have an allowance of 
thirty-five dollars a month. In return she is to write a letter every month 
to the trustee, whom she does not know and has seen only once: at the 
door of the Home in the dusk when the headlights of a passing motor car 
cast a grotesque, long-legged shadow of him on the inside wall. These 
letters are to be addressed, in care of the trustee’s private secretary, to 
‘““Mr. John Smith’’; but Judy, as she is called, decides to write to him as 
“Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith.’’ She does so, telling about her studies 
and her daily life, describing her room in the tower of Fergussen Hall and 
her student neighbors: a Senior who acts as monitor, and two Fresh- 
men—popular Sallie McBride and aristocratic Julia Pendleton—as well 
as Maybelle Fenton and others. Occasionally she refers to her old life in 
the Home with the matron, Mrs. Lippett; the orphan, Freddie Perkins; 
and the rest. Despite the rule that she is not to expect any answers from 
her benefactor she asks questions about him now and then, especially 
when she sends the ‘‘awful news”’ that she has failed in the midyear 
“‘exams’’ in mathematics and Latin prose, and is to take another 
examination in them the following month. 


Mr. D. L.-L. Smith—Sir: 


OU never answer any questions; you never show the 

slightest interest in anything I do. You are probably 
the horridest one of all those horrid Trustees, and the reason 
you are educating me is not because you care a bit about 
me, but from a sense of Duty. 

I don’t know a single thing about you. I don’t even 
know your name. It is very uninspiring writing toa Thing. 
I haven’t a doubt but that you throw my letters into the 
waste-basket without reading them. Hereafter I shall write 
only about work. 

My reéxaminations in Latin and geometry came last week. 
I passed them both and am now free from conditions. 

Yours truly, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 


March 26th. 


April 2d. 


You don’t have to write and 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 
I AM a BEAST. 
tell me. 

Please forget about that dreadful letter I sent you last 
week—I was feeling terribly lonely and miserable and sore- 
throaty the night I wrote. I didn’t know it, but I was just 
coming down with tonsillitis and grippe and lots of things 
mixed. I’m in the infirmary now, and have been here for 
six days; this is the first time they would let me sit up and 
have a pen and paper. The head nurse is very bossy. But 
I've been thinking about it all the time and I sha’n’t get well 
until you forgive me. 

Here is a picture of the way I look, with a 
bandage tied around my head in rabbit’s ears. 

Doesn’t that arouse your sympathy? Iam 
having sub-lingual gland swelling. And I’ve 
been studying physiology all the year without 
ever hearing of sub-lingual glands. How futile 
a thing is education! 

I can’t write any more; I get sort of shaky 
when I sit up too long. 

Please forgive me for being impertinent and 
ungrateful. I was badly brought up. 

Yours with love, Jupy ABBOTT. 


I know it. 





Dearest Daddy Long-Legs: THE INFIRMARY, April 4th. 


ESTERDAY evening just toward dark, when I was 

sitting up in bed, looking out at the rain and feeling 
awfully bored with life in a great institution, the nurse 
appeared with a long white box addressed to me, and filled 
with the loveliest pink rosebuds. And, much nicer still, it 
contained a card with a very polite message written in a 
funny little uphill back hand (but one which shows a great 
deal of character). Thank you, Daddy, a thousand times. 
Your flowers make the first real, true present I ever received 
in my life. If you want to know what a baby I am I lay 
down and cried because I was so happy. 
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Now that I am sure you read my letters I’ll make them 
much more interesting, so they'll be worth keeping in a safe 
with red tape around them— only please take out that 
dreadful one and burn it up. 

Thank you for making a very sick, cross, miserable 
Freshman cheerful. Probably you have lots of loving 
family and friends, and you don’t know what it feels like 
to be alone. But I do. % 

Good-by—I’ll promise never to be horrid again, because 
now I know you’re a real person; also I’ll promise never to 
bother you with any more questions. 

Do you still hate girls? Yours forever, Jupy. 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: _ 8th hour, Monday. 


HOPE you aren’t the Trustee who sat on the toad. It 

went off—I was told—with quite a pop, so probably he 
was a fatter Trustee. 

Do you remember the little dugout places with gratings 
over them by the laundry windows in the John Grier Home? 
Every spring when the hoptoad season opened we used to 
form a collection of toads and keep them in those window- 
holes; and occasionally they would spill over into the 
laundry, causing a very pleasurable commotion on washdays. 
We were severely punished for our activities in this direc- 
tion, but in spite of discouragement the toads would collect. 

And one day—well, I won’t bore you with particulars— 
but somehow one of the fattest, biggest, juiczest toads got 
into one of those big leather armchairs in the Trustees’ room, 
and that afternoon at the Trustees’ meeting But | 
dare say you were there and recall the rest. 

Looking back dispassionately after a period of time I will 
say that punishment was merited, and—if I remember 
rightly —adequate. 

I don’t know why I am in sucha reminiscent mood except 
that spring and the reappearance of toads always awaken 
the old acquisitive instinct. The only thing that keeps me 
from starting a collection is the fact that no rule exists 
against it. 





After chapel, Thursday.—What do you think is my favor- 
ite book? Just now, I mean; I change every three days. 
‘Wuthering Heights.” Emily Bronté was very young 
when she wrote it, and had never been outside of Haworth 
churchyard. She had never known any men in her life; 
how could she imagine a man like Heathcliff? 

I couldn’t do it, and I’m very young and never outside 
the John Grier Asylum. I’ve had every chance in the world. 
Sometimes a dreadful fear comes Over me that I’m not a 
genius. Will you be awfully disappointed, Daddy, if I don’t 
turn out to be a great author? In the spring, when every- 
thing is so beautiful and green and budding, I feel like turn- 
ing my back on lessons and running away to play with the 
weather. There are such lots of adventures out in the fields! 
It’s much more entertaining to live books than to write them. 


That was a shriek which brought Sallie and Julia and 
(for a disgusted moment) the Senior from across the hall. 
It was caused by a centipede like this: 
only worse. Just 
as I had finished 
the last sentence 
and was thinking 
what tosay next— 
plump !—it fell off 
the ceiling and 
landed at my side. 
I tipped two cups off the tea-table in trying to get away. 
Sallie whacked it with the back of my hairbrush—which I 
shall never be able to use again—and killed the front end, 
but the rear fifty feet ran under the bureau and escaped. 

This dormitory, owing to its age and ivy-covered walls, is 
full of centipedes. They are dreadful creatures. I'd rather 
find a tiger under the bed. 
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Friday, 9:30 ep. M.—Such a lot of troubles! I didn’t hear 
the rising bell this morning, then I broke my shoestring 
while I was hurrying to dress, and dropped my collar-button 
down my neck. I was late for breakfast and also for first- 
hour recitation. I forgot to take any blotting-paper and my 
fountain pen leaked. In trigonometry the Professor and 
I had a disagreement touching a little matter of logarithms. 
(On looking it up I find that she was right.) We had mut- 
ton stew and pieplant for lunch—hate ’em both; they taste 
like the Asylum. Nothing but bills in my mail. (though 
I must say that I never do get anything else; my family are 
not the kind that write). In English class this afternoon we 
had an unexpected written lesson. This was it: 

I asked no other thing. 
No other was denied. 
I offered Being for it, 
The Mighty Merchant smiled. 


Brazil? He twirled a button 
Without a glance my way: 

But, Madan, is there nothing else 
That we can show today? 


That is a poem. I don’t know who wrote it or what it 
means. It was simply printed out on the blackboard when 
we arrived, and we were ordered to comment upon it. When 
I read the first verse I thought I had an idea—the Mighty 
Merchant was a Deity who distributes benefits in return 
for virtuous deeds—but when I got to the second verse and 
found him twirling a button it seemed a blasphemous sup- 
position, and I changed my mind. The rest of the class was 
in the same predicament; and there we sat for three-quarters 
of an hour with blank paper and equally blank minds. 
Getting an education is an awfully wearing process! 

But this didn’t end the day. There’s worse to come. 

It rained so we couldn’t play golf, but had to go to gym- 
nasium instead. The girl next to me banged my elbow with 
an Indian club. I got home to find that the box with my 
new blue spring dress had come. The dressmaker had got 
the skirt so tight that I couldn’t sit down. Friday is sweep- 
ing day, and the maid had mixed all the papers on my desk. 
We had tombstone for dessert (milk and gelatin flavored 
with vanilla). We were kept in chapel twenty minutes later 
than usual to listen to a speech about womanly women. 
And then, just as I was settling down with a sigh of well- 
earned relief to ‘The Portrait of a Lady,” a girl named 
Ackerly, a dough-faced, deadly, horribly unintermittently 
stupid girl—who sits next to me in Latin because her name 
begins with ‘‘A” (I wish Mrs. Lippett had named me 
Zabriski)—came to ask if Monday’s lesson commenced at 
paragraph 69 or 70, and stayed ONE HOUR. 

Did you ever hear of such a discouraging series of events? 
It isn’t the big troubles in life that require character. Any- 
body can rise to a crisis and face a crushing tragedy with 
courage, but to meet the petty hazards of the day with a 
laugh—I really think that requires spirit. 

It’s the kind of character that I am going to develop. 
I am going to pretend that all life is just a game which 
I must play as skillfully and fairly as I can. If I lose I am 
going to shrug my shoulders and laugh—also if I win. 

Anyway, I am going to be a sport. You will never hear 
me complain again, Daddy dear, because Julia wears silk 
stockings and centipedes drop off the wall. 
Yours ever, 


Answer soon. Jupy. 


Daddy Long-Legs, Esq.—Dear Sir: May 27th. 


AM in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Lippett. She hopes 

that I am doing well in deportment and studies. Since 
I probably have no place to go this summer she will let me 
come back to the Asylum and work for my board until 
college opens. 

I HATE THE JOHN GRIER Home, 

I’d rather die than go back. 


Yours most truthfully, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 
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Cher Daddy Jambes-Longes: 


OUS étes.un brick! 
Je suis tres heureuse about the farm, parceque je n’at 
jamais been on a farm dans ma vie and I'd hate to retourner 
chez John Grier, et wash dishes tout!’ été. Therewould be danger 
of quelque chose affreuse happening, parceque j'ai perdue 
ma humilité d’autre fois et j'a1 peur that I would just break 
out quelque jour et smash every cup and saucer dans la matson. 
Pardon bricveté et paper. Je ne peux pas send des mes 
nouvelles parceque je suis dans French class et j’at peur que 
Monsieur le Professeur is going to call on me tout de sutte. 
He did! 


Au revotr. Je vous aime beaucoup, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: May 30th. 


iva you ever see this campus? (That is merely a 
rhetorical question. I know I mustn’t ask any real 
ones.) It isa Heavenly spot in May. All the shrubs are in 
blossom and the trees are the loveliest young green—even 
the old pines look fresh and new. The grass is dotted with 
yellow dandelions and hundreds of girls in blue and white 
and pink dresses. Everybody is joyous and carefree, for 
vacation’s coming; and, with that to look forward to, 
examinations don’t count. 

Isn’t that a happy frame of mind to be in? And oh, 
Daddy! I’m the happiest of all! Because I’m not in the 
Asylum any more; and I’m not anybody’s nursemaid or 
typewriter or bookkeeper. (I should have been, you know, 
except for you.) 

I’m sorry now for all my past badnesses. 

I’m sorry I was ever impertinent to Mrs. Lippett. 

I’m sorry I ever slapped Freddie Perkins. 

I’m sorry I ever filled the sugar-bowl with salt. 

I’m sorry I ever made faces behind the Trustees’ backs. 

I’m going to be good and sweet and kind to everybody 
because I’m so happy. And this summer I’m going to 
write and write and write and begin to be a great author. 
Isn’t that an exalted stand to take? Oh, I’m developing a 
beautiful character! It droops a bit under cold and frost, 
but it does grow fast when the sun shines. 

That’s the way with everybody. I don’t agree with the 
theory that adversity and sorrow and disappointment 
develop moral strength. The happy people are the ones 
who are bubbling over with kindliness. I have no faith in 
misanthropes. (Isn’t that a fine word? Just learned it.) 
You are not a misanthrope, are you, Daddy? 

I started to tell you about the campus. I wish you’d 
come for a little visit and let me walk you about and say: 

‘“That is the library. This is the gas plant, Daddy dear. 
The Gothic building on your left is the gymnasium, and the 
Tudor Romanesque beside it is the new infirmary.” 

Oh, I’m fine at showing people 
about. I’ve done it all my life at 
the Asylum, and I’ve been doing 
it all day here. I have honestly. 

Anda Man too! 

That’s a great experience. I 
never talked to a man before (ex- 
cept occasional Trustees, and they 
don’t count). Pardon, Daddy. I 
don’t mean to hurt your feelings 
when I censure Trustees. I don’t 
consider that you really belong 
amongthem. Youjusttumbled into 
the Board bychance. The Trustee, 
as such, is fat and pompous and 
benevolent. He pats one on the 
head and wears a gold watchchain. 

That looks like a June bug, but is meant to be a portrait 
of any Trustee except you. 

However 

To resume: 

I have been walking and talking and having tea with a 
man—and with a very superior man: with Mr. Jervis 
Pendleton, of the House of Julia; her uncle. Being in town 
on business he decided to run out to the college and callon 
his niece. He’s her father’s youngest brother, but she 
doesn’t know him very intimately. It seems he glanced at 
her when she was a baby, decided he didn’t like her, and 
has never noticed her since. 

Anyway there he was, sitting in the reception-room very 
proper, with his hat and stick and gloves beside him; and 
Julia and Sallie with seventh-hour recitations that they 
couldn’t cut. So Julia dashed into my room and begged me 
to walk him about the campus and then deliver him to her 
when the seventh hour was over. I said I would, obligingly 
but unenthusiastically, because I don’t care very much for 
Pendletons, 

But he turned out to bea sweet lamb, He’sa real human 
being—not a Pendleton at all. We had a beautiful time 
walking around; I’ve longed for an uncle ever since. Do 
you mind pretending you’re my uncle? I believe they’re 
superior to fathers. 

Mr. Pendleton is tall and thinnish, with a dark face all 
over lines, and the funniest underneath smile that never 
quite comes through, but just wrinkles up the corners of 
his mouth. And he has a way of making you feel right 
off as though you’d known him a long time. He’s very 
companionable. 

We walked all over the campus from the quadrangle to 
the athletic grounds; then he said he felt weak and must 
have some tea. He proposed that we go to College Inn—it’s 
just off the campus by the pine walk. 

I said we ought to go back for Julia and Sallie, but he 
said he didn’t like to have his nieces drink too much tea; 
it made them nervous. 

So we just ran away and had tea and muffins and mar- 
malade and ice cream and cake at a nice little table out on 
the balcony. The inn was quite conveniently empty, this 
being the end of the month and allowances low. 

We had the jolliest time! But he had to run for his train 
the minute he got back and he barely saw Julia at all. She 
was furious with me for taking him off; it seems he’s an 
unusually rich and desirable uncle. It relieved my mind to 
find he was rich, for the tea and things cost sixty cents 
apiece. 

This morning (it’s Monday now) three boxes of chocolates 
came by express for Julia and Sallie and me. What do you 
think of that? To be getting candy from a man! 

I begin to feel like a girl instead of a foundling. 

I wish you’d come and take tea some day and let me see 
if I like you. But wouldn’t it be dreadful if I didn’t? 
However, I know I should. 

Bien! | make you my compliments. 

Yours always, Jupy. 








Dear Daddy Long-Legs: June 9th. 


APPY day! I’ve just finished my last examination— 
Physiology. And now 
Three months on a farm! 

I don’t know what kind of a thing a farm is. I’ve never 
been on one in my life. I’ve never even looked at one 
(except from the car window), but I know I’m going to love 
it, and I’m going to love being free. 

I am not used even yet to being outside the John Grier 
Home. Whenever I think of it excited little thrills chase 
up and down my back. I feel as though I must run faster 
and faster and keep looking over my shoulder to make sure 
that Mrs. Lippett isn’t after me with her arm stretched out 
to grab me back. 

Think of it! I won’t have to mind any one this summer! 

Your nominal authority doesn’t annoy me in the least; 
you are too far away to doany harm. Mrs. Lippett is dead 
forever, so far as I am concerned, and the Semples aren’t 
expected to overlook my moral welfare, are they? No, lam 
sure not. I am entirely grown up. Hooray! 

I leave you now to pack a trunk and three boxes of 
teakettles and dishes and sofa-cushions and books. 

Yours ever, Jupy. 


P. S.—Here is my physiology exam. Do you think you 
could have passed ? 





Lock WILLow Far.M, Saturday night. 
Dearest Daddy Long-Legs: 


| he only just come and I’m not unpacked, but I can’t 
wait to tell you how much I like farms. This is a 
Heavenly, Heavenly, Heavenly spot! The house,is square 
like this: 








And old. A hundred years or so. It has a veranda on the 
side which I can’t draw and a sweet porch in front. The 
picture really doesn’t do it justice—those things that look 
like feather dusters are maple trees, and the prickly ones 
that border the drive are murmuring pines and hemlocks. 
It stands on the top of a hill and looks way off over miles of 
green meadows to another line of hills, like this: 


That is the way Connecticut goes, in a series of Marcel 
waves; and Lock Willow Farm is just on the crest of one 
wave. The barns used to be across the road where they 
obstructed the view, but a kind flash of lightning came from 
Heaven and burnt them down. 

The people are Mr. and Mrs. Semple and a hired girl and 
two hired men. The hired people eat in the kitchen, and 
the Semples and Judy in the dining-room. We had ham 
and eggs and biscuits and honey and jelly cake and pie and 
pickles and cheese and tea for supper—and a great deal of 
conversation. I have never been so entertaining in my life; 
everything I say appears to be funny. I suppose it is, 
because I’ve never been in the country before, and iny 
questions are backed by an all-inclusive ignorance. 

The room marked with a cross is not where the murder 
was committed, but the one that I occupy. It’s big and 
square and empty, with adorable old-fashioned furniture, 
and windows that have to be propped up on sticks, and green 
shades trimmed with gold that fall down if you touch them. 
And a big square mahogany table—I’m going to spend the 
summer with my elbows spread out on it, writing a novel. 

Oh, Daddy, I’m so excited! I can’t wait till daylight to 
explore! It’s 8:30 now, and I am about to blow out my 
candle and try to goto sleep. Werise at five. Did you ever 
know such fun? I can’t believe this is really Judy. You 
and the good Lord give me more than I deserve. I must be 
a very, very, very good person to pay. I’m going to be! 
You'll see. Good-night, Jupy. 

P. S.—You should hear the frogs sing and the little pigs 
squeal. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


OW did your secretary come to know about Lock 
Willow? (That isn’t a rhetorical question. I am 
awfully curious to know; but I suppose I never shall.) 

The farm gets more and more entertaining. I rode on 
a hay-wagon yesterday. We have three big pigs and nine 
little piglets, and you should see them eat. They are pigs! 
We've oceans of little tiny chickens and ducks and turkeys 
and guinea fowls. You must be mad to live in a city when 
you might live on a farm. 

It is my daily business to hunt the eggs. I fell off a beam 
in the barn loft yesterday, while I was trying to crawl over 
to a nest that the black hen had stolen. 

We churn twice a week; and we keep the cream in the 
spring-house, which is made of stone, with the brook run- 
ning underneath. Some of the farmers around here have 
a separator, but we don’t care for these new-fashioned 
ideas. It may bea little harder 
to take care of cream raised in 
pans, but it’s enough better to 
pay. We have six calves, and 
I’ve chosen the names for all of 
them. 

1. ‘“‘Sylvia,’’ because she was 
born in the woods. 

2. “‘Lesbia,’’ after the ‘Les- 
bia’’ in “‘ Catullus.”’ 

3. “Sallie.” 

4. “Julia,” a spotted, nonde- 
script animal. 

5. ‘‘Judy,” after me. 

6. ‘Daddy Long-Legs.”’ 

You don’t mind, do you, Daddy? He’s pure Jersey and 
has a sweet disposition. He looks like this—you can see 
how appropriate the name is. 


Lock WILLovw, July 12th. 





The scenery around here is perfectly beautiful. There's 
a valley and a river and a lot of wooded hills, and, way 
in the distance, a tall blue mountain that simply melts in 
your mouth. 

I haven't had time yet to begin my immortal novel; the 
farm keeps me too busy. Yours ever, Jupy. 


P. S.—I’ve learned to make doughnuts. 


P. S. (2).—If you are thinking of raising chickens let me 
recommend Buff Orpingtons. They haven’t any pin feathers. 
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P. S. (3).—I wish I could send you a pat of the nice fresh 
butter I churned yesterday. I’m a fine dairymaid! 


P. S. (4).—This is a picture of Miss Judy Abbott, the 
future great author, driving home the cows. 
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Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Sunday. 


SN’T this funny? I started to write to you yesterday 

afternoon, but as far as I got was the heading, ‘ Dear 
Daddy Long-Legs,” and then I remembered I'd promised to 
pick some blackberries for supper, so I went off and left 
the sheet lying on the table; and when I came back today 
what do you think I found sitting in the middle of the 
page? Areal, true Daddy Long-Legs! 

I picked him up very gently by one 
leg, and dropped him out of the win- 
dow. I wouldn’t hurt one of them for 
the world. They always remind me 
of you. 

We hitched up the spring wagon 
this morning and drove to the Center 
to church. It’s a sweet little white 
frame church with a spire and three Doric columns in front 
(or maybe Ionic; I always get them mixed). 

A nice, sleepy sermon with everybody drowsily waving 
palmleaf fans, and the only sound aside from the minister 
the buzzing of locusts in the trees outside. I didn’t wake up 
till I found myself on my feet singing the hymn, and,then 
I was awfully sorry I hadn’t listened to the sermon; I should 
like to know more of the psychology of a man*who would 
pick out sucha hymn. This was it: 

Come leave your sports and earthly toys 
And join me in Celestial joys. 

Or else, dear friend, a long farewell, 

I leave you now to sink to hell. 


This is Sunday afternoon. 

Amasai (hired man) ina purple tie and some bright yellow 
buckskin gloves, very red and shaved, has just driven off 
with Carrie (hired girl) in a big hat trimmed with red roses 
and a blue muslin dress, and her hair curled as tight as it will 
curl, Amasai spent all the morning washing the buggy; and 
Carrie stayed home from church ostensibly to cook the 
dinner, but really to iron the muslin dress. 

In two minutes more, when this letter is finished, I am 
going to settle down to a book which I found in the attic. 
It’s entitled ‘On the Trail.”’ 

It grieves me to tell you that Buttercup (the spotted cow 
with one horn, mother of Lesbia) has done a disgraceful 
thing. She got into the orchard Friday evening and ate 
apples under the trees, and ate and ate until they went to 
her head. For two days she has been perfectly dead drunk! 
That is the truth I am telling. Did you ever hear anything 
so scandalous? 

Sir, I remain, 

Your affectionate Orphan, Jupy ABBOTT. 


P. S.—On the Trail” is fine! Indians in the first 
chapter and highwaymen in the second. I hold my breath. 
What can the third contain? ‘‘Red Hawk leapt twenty 
feet in the air and bit the 
dust.’” That is the sub- 
ject of the frontispiece. 

Isn’t Judy having fun? 
Dear Daddy: 

WAS weighed yester- 

day on the flour scales 
in the general store at the 
Corners. I’vegained nine 
pounds! Let me recom- 
mend Lock Willow as a 
health resort. 

Yoursever, Jupy. 


Thursday. AsI Was As I Am 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs : September 25th. 


EHOLD me—a Sophomore! I came up last Friday, 

sorry to leave Lock Willow, but glad to see the campus 
again. It zs a pleasant sensation to come back to something 
familiar. I am beginning to feel at home in college, and in 
command of the situation. I am beginning, in fact, to feel 
at home in the world—as though I really belonged in it and 
had not just crept in on sufferance. 
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With Real “Nature Study” ona Real Farm 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


AUTHOR OF “THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY,” THE “BELINDA” STORIES, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


belonged in the city took itself very seriously. 

Women’s clubs usually take themselves very seri- 
ously; which is quite as it should be, but does not tend to 
make them restful havens for the storm-tossed. 

In this particular club no drones were tolerated. Every 
member read, studied, investigated, observed, made 
fifteen-minute talks and read papers, but some latitude 
was given to individual inclinations. If a woman found 
butterflies more interesting than anything else she was 
allowed to specialize in butterflies, while keeping up a 
mild interest in the general work of the club. If she felt 
strangely drawn toward edible fungi she could go to all 
lengths in her fad, provided she did not insist upon illus- 
trating her talks by feeding fellow-members chafing-dish 
preparations of all the fungi she considered edible. If she 
knew herself a little sister to the bee she was encouraged 
to quote Maeterlinck and Theocritus without restraint, 
and to bring observation hives to the club meetings, with 
the understanding that she would not open the hives nor 
attempt to show how easily and safely she could handle 
the bees. 

This was an excellent system. It fostered individual 
genius and self-expression and stimulated rivalry, and 
thereby the club prospered. 

The Sentimentalist dipped into all kinds of Nature 
lore, but from the first her heart’s best affections and her 
brain’s keenest interest were centered on the birds. She 
haunted the parks when in town, and during two summer 
holidays she roamed woods and fields, with bird book and 
opera-glass—whenever she was not doing something else 
with the Farm Fiend, who was not keen about birds. 

But she had never lived with the feathered folks, had 
never had a chance to study them from crocus-time to 
‘*snowfly,’’ had never watched them woo and mate and 
build their nests and bring up their families; and when 
she dreamed of a country home the dream was always 
full of twittering and chirping and songtide and fluttering 
of wings. 

So when the House 0’ Dreams and the farm on which it 
stood had been crystallized from a hope into a fact she 
went about with a listening look in her eyes. She was 
hearing the orioles in her orchard and the thrushes in her 
shrubbery and the catbird high among her elm-tree 
boughs. 


"Tet Nature Study Club to which the Sentimentalist 


Z@OF She talked a good deal about all that in the little 
speech she made at the last club meeting before she went 
to take possession of the farm, and the other club women 
were all charmingly sympathetic. Of course they hoped 
she would not limit her study entirely to birds—her inves- 
tigations along other lines and the specimens she could 
collect might be so useful and interesting to all of her 
fellow-members. The butterfly and edible fungi and bee 
and native fern and swamp-life enthusiasts all gave her 
extensive memorandums regarding things to which they 
wanted her to devote special attention, and one little 
woman besought her almost tearfully to observe care- 
fully all phenomena connected with the burrowing 
rodents; but the kindred souls who were bird mad were 
more interested and envious than all the rest. 

“Oh, what bird experience you will have, my dear!” 
gushed the fervent young thing who had worked with the 
Sentimentalist on many bird-program committees. 

And that was prophecy. 

One of the first things the fair farmeress did, after 
unpacking her trunks in the newly acquired farmhouse, 
was to go out with a stepladder and tie up lumps of suet 
for the birds in the trees round about the house. All of 
the bird books advised that; and she longed to be able, 
like some of the happy authors of those books, to study 
bird life and types without moving from her own window 
or veranda. She had visions of an oriole nest swinging 
from a maple bough that shaded her bedroom window, of 
scarlet tanagers flaming across the lawn to eat suet in the 
apple tree under which her hammock was to hang, of 
bluebirds singing their hearts out in the pear orchard 
beyond the driveway. 

But things did not work out just asshe planned. Either 
the suet was not up to par or the birds of the neighborhood 
were all vegetarians. Down in the hillside pasture-lot 
thrushes and meadowlarks poured out liquid rapture 
among the sweet fern and bayberry and thick-crowding, 
slender birches. The orchard was a place of flashing 
flights and harmonic ecstasy. The woods were alive with 
melody; but only the grosser materialists of the bird 
world answered to the lure of the suet. The Sentimentalist 
had her chance to study bird life at close range, but the 
experience was not all her fancy had painted it. 


ZOZ Trouble began with the chimney swallows that, 
even before the farmhouse was officially opened, had 
invaded the big stone chimney and taken up summer 
quarters there. They raised broods that chattered 
madly and incessantly for food, and, in their excitement, 
knocked down clouds of soot whenever a worm-laden 
parent appeared against a skyey background at the 
chimney-top. 

“We must clear those swallows out of the chimney,” 
said the Farm Fiend, when he heard the first twitter. 
He is a very mannish man who considers sentimentality 
the prerogative of a lovable sex poised for flight ’twixt 
folly and inspiration, and as likely to go in one direction 
as in the other. 

“But I think there are little birds, dear,” protested his 
wife, as though that fact made clearing out the chimney 
quite impossible. 

“Of course there are. That’s why,’’ said the Farm 
Fiend. He is averse to wasting words, but a person 
usually grasps his meaning. 

“You wouldn’t kill them all?” 

“Certainly I would.” 


“Not while I am here,” asserted the Sentimentalist 
firmly. And the swallows were allowed to live. They 
awakened every one in the house at daybreak; they 
showered soot over furniture and rugs and curtains. They 
tabooed open fires. How could one sit before a cheerful 
blaze and enjoy it when one felt positive that whole bird 
families were being burned to a crisp by sparks or 
suffocated by smoke or slowly roasted by heat ? 


ZOF Finally young birds, outgrowing and overweight- 
ing the nests, began to tumble down the chimney, bringing 
avalanches of soot and loose mortar and nest débris with 
them. The first time this happened the Sentimentalist 
cried over the poor baby birds, gathered them up from 
the hearth tenderly and called her husband and the 
Hired Man. 

“We can’t put them back up the chimney,” she 
admitted regretfully, ‘‘ but I think if one of you will climb 
up on the roof and set the poor little things on the ridge- 
pole, right beside the chimney, the mother birds will look 
after them.” 

The Hired Man opened his mouth—and shut it 
suddenly. She was not his wife and it was not his 
chimney. 

The Farm Fiend looked at the hideous little fledglings 
in his wife’s lap and then at the distressed, pitiful face 
bent over them. 

“‘Get the ladder, John,” he said curtly. 

The next morning eight dead birdlings were lying on 
the porch roof just outside the Sentimentalist’s window. 
The ridgepole experiment had not been a success. 

A few days later, wakened ruthlessly from an after- 
noon nap by a racket in the chimney, the Sentimentalist 
lay and thought long thoughts. After breakfast the next 
morning she stopped the man of the house on his way to 
the barn. ‘‘Something must be done about those chim- 
ney swallows,”’ she said sternly, accusingly, as though for 
his sake she had spared the birds until her patience 
was exhausted. She added irrelevantly: ‘‘I shall be 
away all morning.” 

When she came home to luncheon silence brooded over 
the great chimney, and a piece of fine wire netting was 
cemented across the top; but she never knew about the 
netting, for she asked no questions. 

There were swallows, too, in the big shed where the 
laundry work was done. The birds built their nests 
among the rafters, and swooped in and out through the 
great open doors, and hatched out big families, and fed 
them and worried over them in a fashion that the Senti- 
mentalist thought delightful, until a combination cook 
and laundress left because she couldn’t keep the clothes 
clean even while they were in the tubs; and when the 
next laundress had a violent attack of hysteria because a 
frightened and bewildered bird that she was shooing got 
tangled in her architectural pompadour the shed swallows 
went the way of the chimney swallows. ‘ 

Nature study and Audubon sympathies are all very 
well, but when one lives six miles from a town competent 
cooks and laundresses take on the aspect of radiant 
Birds of Paradise. 


OZ The swallows, however, were mere episodes. The 
whippoorwills were a lurid, continuous and cumulative 
tragedy. One evening during the early days of farm life 
the happy proprietors were sitting on their own veranda, 
quietly gloating, when the hush of the May twilight was 
shattered by a noise that seemed to be a cross between 
an exceptionally vicious policeman’s rattle and the 
musical note of a resin cord, such as hoodlums dedi- 
cate to election-night celebration. The Sentimentalist 
jumped nervously. 

‘‘What is that?” she asked, clasping the Farm Fiend’s 
hand more tightly. 

Yes: they were holding hands. Two landed pro- 
prietors can gloat more comfortably if they hold hands 
while they do it. 

‘““That,’’ said the Farm Fiend, with a cheerful grin 
and in tones suspiciously dulcet, ‘‘is what your beloved 
poets call ‘the whippoorwill’s plaintive note.’”’ 

‘“No!”’ exclaimed the Sentimentalist explosively. Not 
that she disbelieved him, but that her faith in the poets 
was suddenly and rudely shaken. 

‘“‘Surest thing you know,”’ persisted her husband. 

And then they sat for half an hour and listened to 
the plaintive note. At the end of that time the Sentimen- 
talist went into the house, lay down upon the couch and 
put her fingers in her ears. 

Later the Farm Fiend lighted the lamp and read aloud 
to her from her favorite bird book: 

‘“The whippoorwill sits and sings as he waits for his 
supper. You know his song—the lively ‘whippoorwill’ 
over and over many times. It is a delightful sound 
which I love to hear.” 

A groan from the couch was the listener’s only comment. 

‘She has a better idea about it than the poets,”’ said 
the Farm Fiend approvingly. ‘‘ You notice she calls the 
song ‘lively’ instead of ‘plaintive.’ I think it’s rather 
a lively little bit myself.” 

No answer from the lover of birds. 


ZO just as the first faint gleam of gray stole into the 
blackness of the following night the Sentimentalist was 
awakened from her slumbers. 

“Whippoorwill! |= Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill!” 
rasped a raucous voice from the lilac bush just beneath 
the bedroom window. 

Breathlessly, unfalteringly, naggingly, the cry persisted. 
Multitudinous twitterings and drowsy experiments in 
song swelled to a throbbing orchestral symphony as the 
dusky gray softened to pearl and flushed to rose, but 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 











“Wakened From an Afternoon Nap by a Racket in the Chimney” 
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“The Sentimentalist Never Hit the Bird She Chased” 
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O THAT our read- 
ers may get some 
idea of Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish’s beautiful 
paintings for the new 
girls’ dining-room 
shown on the opposite 
page we reproduce 
here two of the paint- 
ings. Ofcourse these 
reproductions are 
miniature in size in 
comparison with the 
Original paintings, 
which are each ten 
and a half feet high, 
and vary from three 
and a half to five and 
a half feet in width. 
Six of these paintings 
are now in place. 
There will be sixteen 
in all, and then a large 
painting ten and a 
half feet high and 
seventeen feet wide. 
The dining-room, 
in which 500 girls may 
lunch at one time, is 
one hundred and 
seventy-six feet long, 
with fourteen im- 
mense Colonial win- 
dows, most of which 
overlook the beautiful 
verdure of Independ- 
ence Square. Ineach 
of the sixteen spaces 
alongside of these 
windows will fit one 
of Mr. Parrish’s beau- 
tiful paintings— all 
these leading up to 
the main picture, 
at the end of the room. 
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ACH of these six- 

teen panels is 
complete in itself, and 
yet each is connected 
with the others, since 
they will represent a 
company of youths 
and maidens in gala 
dress on their way to 
aféte. They are walk- 
ing along an archi- 
tectural terrace; 
everybody is chatting 
and laughing. 

The large picture 
shows the féte in the 
loggia of a palace 
some centuries ago. 
A flight of steps ex- 
tends across the entire 
canvas and leads to a 
great loggia of three 
largearches. Beyond 
the arches are ter- 
races and gardens, 
and across the even- 
ing sky are seen 
myriads of colored 
lights. The loggia 
and steps are crowded 
with youths and 
maidens in féte cos- 
tumes. All is happi- 
ness and beauty. 
Everybody is young. 
It seems to be a land 
where nobody is old. 

The whole will bea 
wonderfully success- 
ful result of the 
artist’s idea to pre- 
sent a series of paint- 
ings that will refresh 
and “youthen” the 
spirit and yet will not 
tire the eye. 
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have happened, and the old house would have been sold 

for junk. As it was, she turned up her little nose—and 
she really couldn’t afford to do this—at all my pros and put 
forth a string of cons that no man could withstand, let alone 
a man who acknowledges himself to be under Marietta’s 
om ae Did I not work hard for three years to get 
there 

Marietta is militant about romance, though I am thankful 
to say she knows very little about the term “ militant’’ in 
its every-day, practical use. 

“T want the baby to be born there,” she said. This was 
taking advantage of the weakest place in my armor, as 
Marietta well knew. 

“But it’s a dusty old rat trap!” I said. (Her nose very 
snubby.) 

“Uncle lived there all his life, and the rats didn’t hurt 
him.’” What arguments women use—and use them with 
such appearance of reason, such absolute confidence, that 
mere man yields, all but convinced. 

“T don’t like the conditions he made,” I said. 

“Well, you can’t argue with him about them, dearest. 
_And you know there’s no use to argue with me since I didn’t 
make them. But, to have the place at all, you'll have to 
take the conditions—that’s flat !”’ 

“IT didn’t know you were so mercenary, Marietta. May 
I have some more coffee? ”’ 

“Mercenary! Pass your cup, dearest, and don’t talk 
nonsense. . . . I believe I won't give it to you,” she said, 
‘on second thought. The doctor said you were to give 
up coffee.” 

“Think again,” I pleaded, ‘‘and give it to me.” 


[: MARIETTA hadn’t been romantic it never would 


LOZ It all came about this way: 

My old great-uncle, a man of incredible age, and surely 
the most erratic fellow in the wide world, had died some 
three months since and left this old rattle-trap house in 
Virginia to me, provided that Marietta and I live there 
three months in the year, and provided again that we “keep 
the place practically as it is and never let it.’’ Conditions 
impossible to any man of sense. 

“Why on earth did he pick on me?”’I said to Marietta. 

The romantic look came into her gray eyes. I believe 
there were tears there too—tears for an old man she had seen 
only once. But then, as Marietta pointed out, the poor old 
fellow had died all alone, with no woman near to look into 
his eyes at the last, and so ease him out of life. (I am quot- 
ing Marietta.) Marietta thinks a man with no woman near 
is greatly to be pitied—as indeed he is! As I say, the 
romantic, dreaming look came into Marietta’s gray eyes, and 
her cheeks came pink so prettily. 

““T think it’s because of —me, dearest,’’ she said. 

“Because of you, Marietta?”’ 

““T think so.”’ 

‘* And why because of you, dear girl?”’ 

Marietta buttered a piece of toast for me. 

“Once he said to me—it was two years ago, just before we 
were married—we were alone together, and he said: ‘You 
look like some one I knew once.’ And I feel sure from the 
way he said it (ah, how far away Marietta’s eyes could go 
into dreams!) —from the way he said it, dearest, that it was 
his—some one he loved—once.”’ 

Of course I got up and kissed Marietta. This was too 
por “Don't you ever dare come awake, Marietta,” 

said. 

Marietta flashed into present consciousness. ‘‘ Awake? 
: Oh, dearest, I feel sure I shall love this darling 
old house.”’ 

‘““*Shall’! We've not decided to go there yet.” 

‘“T’ve decided,” said Marietta simply, and again: ‘‘I want 
the baby to be born there.” 


ZF So what couldI do? I am not heartless, but a bad 
business deal hurts my sense of fitness. ‘‘ It’s losing money, 
Marijetta,”’ I ventured. 

Marietta always soars when money is mentioned. It 
seems to offend something within her—which, being practical, 
I can’t pretend to comprehend. 

““How can you!” said Marietta vigorously. ‘* How can 
you even think money in the same world with this darling 
old house and—and the baby?”’ (I leave it to the reader to 
study out her logic.) ‘I shall take old Tyler with me. He'll 
love it too,” 

“* Marietta, he can’t do a stroke of work,” I said piteously. 
“Tt will need stout men, three of them at least.”’ 

*“ Not stout, dearest,”” said Marietta. ‘‘Please!’’ 

I roared at this. 

“* Dear old Tyler is in the picture, dearest. Don’t you see? 
He always wears snuff color; and lovely linen, even though 
he is a servant; and he has old-school manners. He’s the 
very atmosphere of the place, like a grandfather’s clock. 
I must have him! You understand?” she said. 

make it a point never to disappoint Marietta, so I 
nodded. ‘‘All right, Marietta,’ I said. ‘‘Whatelse? Any 
other ‘old uns’?” 

““Don’t make fun,” Marietta pleaded, her gray eyes 
darkening with seriousness, ‘‘ It makes me feel—sacred—as 
anything. To think he’d rather have had the house torn 
down to the ground than tampered with. I love him for it!” 

“*Do you, Marietta?’’ I asked wistfully. 

Marietta smiled at me. “ Dearest,” she said with all the 
wisdom of her sex gathered into her gentle little face; “I 
love you for understanding things, things not spoken with 
the lips nor seen with the eyes.” Asa matter of fact, I am 
unusually stupid about “‘ things” of that sort, but it is one of 
Marietta’s dreams that I’m subtle! ‘‘ You are,” she went 
on with adorable disregard for grammar, “dearest, you are 
the understandingest man in the whole world.” 

Of course that settled it, and has from Adam down. 

“When do you want to go?”’ I asked. 





eye : 


\ The Story of a Young Wife Who Understood: By Lucine Finch 
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Then Marietta got up and kissed me. It was her turn, 
but she’d have done it out of turn, she was so happy at my 
yielding. 

“Tt’s a present to the baby,” she said enthusiastically. 
Let’s have all the papers made out in the baby’s name!” 

“His or hers?’’ I asked wickedly. This is where Marietta 
threw the crust at me. 

“Silly!’’ she said. ‘‘Can’t we leave the—sex—a blank?”’ 

“We shall have to,”’ I admitted seriously. ‘‘There’s no 
help for it; we shall have to.” 

Marietta took my seriousness seriously, as implying some 
wisdom to herself in the matter. 

“TI thought so,” she said, tossing her little head. She 
wears a funny little Psyche knot for breakfasts, with a curl 
inadvertently (only I don’t believe this) tumbling out of it. 
“I thought so. You men think we women have no sense 
about contracts and things.” ‘i 

“How can you, Marietta,’’ I said reproachfully, “even 
think contracts in the same world with ?”’ Of course I 
got no further, for Marietta put her fragrant little hand 
over my mouth, distracting (literally) my attention. 





OF So it was settled that we go. Marietta was to take 
two maids, and old Tyler for atmosphere. And I was to be 
allowed two stout men (I refer to their strength alone) for 
work. We arranged to send the two stout men down ahead 
of us, ‘‘to clear away the débris,” as I told Marietta. 

“Don’t call it ‘débris,’’’ she said. ‘‘It sounds so flippant, 
so irreverent.” 

‘Just because it’s French, Marietta?”’ 

“No. But remember, it’s the accumulation of an old 
man’s lifetime, of his whole lifetime, dearest.”’ 

This made no particular appeal to me, and besides, I love 
to tease Marietta. ‘‘Sure to be ratty,” I said. 

“Dearest! Don’t! How can you? He had some great 
reason for loving that old place.” 

““Oh, Marietta!’’ I said eagerly. ‘‘Do you suppose he 
was a miser and hid a pot of gold?”’ 

“Don’t be commercial, dearest, of all things,’’ said 
Marietta with a show of scorn that was delicious. 

‘““You ought to have married a poet, Marietta.’’ I hope 
I spoke with appropriate spirit. 

“‘T did,”’ said Marietta, and she slipped her soft little arms 
about my neck and put her head against me. (The Psyche 
curl tickled my cheek, but I wouldn’t have Marietta know it.) 

Oh, the fragrance of Marietta! She is like old-fashioned 
garden flowers. Growing things, in bloom, that a man 
forgets but that stir his memory when he sees them. So, 
little Marietta ! 

‘‘Do you mind very much giving up your fishing trip to 
Canada?’”’ she asked a little wistfully. 

‘“To go somewhere with you, Marietta?’ I turned her 
flower-face up to me. ‘‘ Well, what do you think about it?” 

“T think you—don’t mind.” 

Her face was so like a child’s, there was nothing else to do 
but kiss it. 

‘It’s going to be a wonderful summer, dearest. Perfectly 
wonderful! Think of seeing the sea every day! From your 
own windows—in all its moods. Think!” 

‘“‘T am thinking’’—I love to tease her—“‘hard; and my 
mind tells me it isn’t the sea, dear girl, only an arm of it.” 

“‘Tt’s all the same. An arm of you is you, isn’t it?”’ 

‘“‘Marietta!’’ I said, holding her off by the shoulders. 
“You're wonderful! Your logic, your power to reason— 
you’re wonderful!” 

‘‘Am I?” said Marietta with dear confidence. ‘‘I’m glad 
you feel that way, dearest.’’ I felt a brute. 

‘“You can run off and leave me there if you want to, 
dearest,’’ she said a moment later. ‘I sha’n’t mind.” 

““To the mercy of the rats, Marietta? Never!” 

‘*I knew you wouldn’t,’’ said Marietta comfortably. 

It is like loving a child to love her. Marietta is only 
twenty-two, and has ten thousand angels near her. 


ZO We found an old brick house somewhat after the 
English style, and in the chimney was the date, ‘‘ 1757.” 

‘“And latchstrings, dearest!’’ Marietta said. ‘‘Latch- 
strings!’’ She was in a perfect ecstasy as we went about 
discovering. ‘‘ How significant the saying, ‘The latchstring 
is out.’ I never felt what it meant before. Everything will 
take a meaning here. It is all so simple and so real, dearest. 
Don’t you feel it?”’ 

It was as if a child ran by my side exclaiming. I trotted 
about after her. To tell the truth all that I saw was a very 
much dilapidated old house—except that the lines were good. 

“‘See, dearest, how the inside shutters fold back into this 
queer old paneling. Isn’t it clever? Oh, dearest, aren’t you 
excited over it?” 

‘“‘Tt’s awfully nice, Marietta.’’ My instinct was to tease 
her. But somehow her face looked so small, and there were 
little rings about her eyes that I didn’t like. 

‘*Let’s sit down, Marietta,”’ I said suddenly. ‘I’m tired.” 

‘*Tired!’’ Marietta sighed wearily. ‘‘I could walk a 
million miles, I love it all so. Don’t you, dearest ?”’ 

“*T can only love one thing at a time, Marietta.”’ 

She leaned her head comfortably near my shoulder. “I 
shall choose this spot for my own.’”’ The sun was on her 
hair when she spoke, and a little breeze from the sea blew 
against our faces. ‘‘My very own.” I knew she was off in 
her dreams. ‘‘I shall sit here and—sew, and think—and 
think ss 

**So shall I then,”’ I said promptly. 

Marietta shook her head. ‘‘ No, dearest. No. You must 
find a spot all your own. I will help you. There are some 
things I want to think about—alone. You don’t mind?” 

*“No, Marietta.” 

“*T knew you wouldn’t.” 

“*T know what I shall do,’’ I said—and some of her eager- 
ness had come into my voice—“‘I shall make you a garden 
under this window.” 
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Marietta was quite breathless with happiness. ‘‘ Will 
you?”’ she said. ‘Oh, dearest, dearest, will you?” 

I nodded. 

“‘ And I'll talk to you out of the window, to encourage you.” 

“Yes. You do that, Marietta,’’ I said. 

“Tt will be exactly like Romeo and Juliet, exactly!” 
Romantic little Marietta! 

““Yes. In the garden scene did Romeo wear overalls?”’ 

“Dearest! How can you?” 


ZO Well, I made the garden, and Marietta sat in the 
window and called to me and sewed, and things went on 
happily enough. I forgot all about the restless city and my 
part in it and thought only of making Marietta’s dream 
come true. . . And one day she didn’t come to the 
window and the garden things lay about untouched, and I 
sat in my spot (Marietta had chosen it for me) and waited— 
waited, it seemed to me, years, ages. Some one came ever 
so often with a message of courage from little Marietta. 
Once it was for me to be sure and eat all my meals just as 
if she were there. (Ah, Marietta!) And again: ‘‘Tell him 
it is all wonderful, wonderful!”’ 

At such a time a man is mocked by his strength. . . . 
Marietta lay fighting alone. Someway the awful day wore 
itself out and the patient evening came. I sat in my “‘spot,”’ 
staring at nothing. 

Once in the night the old doctor came down. He held 
a small wineglass in his hand. I noticed that his hand shook. 
“Drink this,”’ he said. ‘‘ You have a brave wife, sir.’’ 

It was as if he had struck me. Marietta suffering in 
weakness—and all my strength! I clinched my hands at 
my sides. ‘‘This is—terrible!”’ I said. ‘‘Terrible! How long 
will it last?”’ 

*“Not much longer, I fear.” 

Something seemed to stop in me. For an instant I 
couldn’t see him. Then his face came clear again. At such 
a time men understand men. 

“You fear. What do you fear?” 

The old doctor half turned from me. ‘‘We are the 
cowards,”’ he said. ‘‘She’s a brave woman—but she can’t 
stand much more.”” Then he left me. 

I sat down with my head in my hands and with no power 
to think. Something lay cold at my heart. Then I began 
to walk about. the big room, the room Marietta had chosen 
for my ‘‘spot.’’ I found myself examining all the details of 
the furnishings, opening and closing drawers in sudden terror 
at my own stillness and at the silence in the old house. I 
remember one drawer would not come open, and I pulled 
and pulled at it in fierce determination that something should 
do my will. I must have broken the lock, for it yielded 
suddenly —with a groan at having to give up its secret. 

There they lay, in neat, well-ordered little piles, all yellow 
with age and full of the subtle odor of old herbs. 

I turned them over in terror, yet with irresistible fascina- 
tion—one after the other—trying to keep the piles straight, 
as Marietta would have done. The smallest garments I had 
ever seen. I crushed one spider-web fabric in my fist, then 
took infinite pains to straighten it out. Then I saw the 
letter. It had been written lately, for besides my name and 
Marietta’s there was a date of a year ago. 

I broke the seal. 

The writing was of the painstaking, old-school sort that 
is always touching, somehow. And age had crept into the 
fingers that wrote: 


I have a strange trust that you, Mistress Marietta, will under- 
stand the words I am to speak. Curious as it may seem to you I 
have let my spirit be guided for so many years by another spirit 
that I have learned to know when Darcy speaks. Darcy was my 
wife. If there is any way to keep these garments warm with life you 
will find it. I saw it in your face. When Darcy died I hated them 
in strange terror. I locked them in this drawer and would not see 
them. Until one day Darcy sent me to them for comfort Iam an 
old man and may say what I like. So I have held them to my heart 
and they alone have kept me from cursing the earth and the skies. 
When I saw your face I said to myself: ‘“‘She will know to do what 
Darcy would have done.” The thing that I have waited for all my 
life is coming now. I am departing to meet her and the child. There 
must be laughter in this old house, Mistress Marietta, children’s 
laughter. I give the little garments to you, then, Mistress Marietta. 
You will know the way of Darcy. 


ZOF I found myself stroking the small pieces as if I touched 
a child, a very young child. There is always fear about a 
strong man when he touches such little things. There came 
some comfort to me. I can’t explain it, but all the beating 
pulses in my body seemed to pause, my tense nerves relaxed. 
I drew a long breath. It was as if a cool little wind blew 
across me, as if rose-leafed fingers, smelling of herbs, touched 
my face. 

The door opened and the old doctor came in. 

‘A girl,” he said. 

“How is—she?”’ 

“She will get through.” 

‘When may I see her?”’ 

‘*Now.” 

I almost knocked him down as I rushed past him to 
Marietta. 

My first thought was that Marietta must not see me cry. 
Oh, I was crying! And the first words that little Marietta 
said, as I leaned over her, were: ‘‘ You may cry now, dearest.”’ 

Her voice sounded so faraway. And her eyes looked deep 
with something new and strange, as if she had just come 
back from—somewhere; as if she had been alone there. 
I put her limp hand to my lips. All my life must be spent 
for her now 

‘‘Marietta! Marietta!” 

““Yes, dearest, yes!” 

““You little Marietta!” 

‘‘Look at—her, dearest. She’s the littlest thing in all 
the world.” 

‘No. You! You!” 

“Yes, dearest! yes, yes.” 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “JULIET” STORIES 
The Twenty-Fourth of June 


The Romance of a Young Millionaire: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” “THE DIXONS,” “GIRL SKETCHES,” ETC. 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


8 Bane the friendship of old Matthew Kendrick, a wealthy city 

merchant, and Judge Calvin Gray, a bachelor living with a married 

‘prother and his family, young Richard Kendrick, the old merchant's 
orphan grandson, becomes acquainted with the Grays, is fascinated by 
their family life, and falls in love with the elusive elder daughter, Roberta, 
usually called ‘‘Rob.’’ Wealthy himself, heir to his grandfather’s 
fortune, college bred and widely traveled, he has yet never known a real 
home; and the roomy Gray homestead, the purposeful life of Roberta, 
who is a teacher in a private school for girls, and her married brother 
Stephen, as well as the charm of Stephen’s wife, Rosamond, and her two 
children, Gordon and Dorothy, all appeal strongly to young Kendrick. 
Gradually he realizes that he is regarded, especially by Roberta, as 
rather an idler and social trifler. But he shows her there is more to him 
than that, from their very first outing, when he picnics with her and her 
sister Ruth and her boy brother, Ted, ona steep hill commanding a wide 
view, where, Roberta remarks, she would like to build a stout little 
cabin and spend the worst night of the winter in it with a good fire for 
company—and a dog. Their companionship opens new points of view 
to young Kendrick, and later a remark by Ruth about his grandfather's 
loneliness leads him to be more of a companion to the old gentleman. 

For a while Richard acts as private secretary to Judge Gray, and later 
goes into business with a college classmate in a neighboring town. An 
uncle of Roberta lives near the town 
where he has gone into business, and at 
a skating party to which Richard is 


ILLUSTRATION BY C. M. RELYEA 


She opened the letter with fingers that hesitated. Mid- 
summer Day was at hand; it had begun early! Three closely 
written sheets appeared. Sitting among her pillows, her 
curly, dusky locks tumbling all about her face, her pulses 
beating now so fast they shook the paper in her fingers, she 
read his letter: 

My Roberta: 

I can’t begin any other way, for, even though you should never let 
me use the words again, you have become such a part of me, both 
of the man I am and of the man I want and mean to become, that in 
some degree you would always belong to me in spite of yourself. 

Why do I write to you today? Because there are things I want 
to say to you which I could never wait to say when I see you, but 
which I want you to know before you answer me. I don’t want to 
“‘tell you the story of my life,” but I do feel that you must under- 
stand a few of my thoughts, for only so can I be sure that you know 
me at all. 

Before I came to your home, one night last October, I had uncon- 
sciously settled into a way of living which as a rule seemed to me 


of thé story; it’s all of it. With my first sight of you I realized that 
here was what I had dreamed of but never hoped to find: beauty 
and charm and—character. I had seen many women who possessed 
two of these attributes; it seemed impossible to discover one who had 
all three. Many women I had admired—and despised; many I had 
respected—and disliked. I am not good at analysis, but perhaps 
you can guess at what I mean. I may have been unfortunate; I 
don’t know. There may be many women who are both beautiful 
and good. No, that is not what I mean! The combination I am 
trying to describe as impossibly desirable is that not only of beauty 
and goodness—I suppose there are really many who have those; 
but—goodness and fascination as well! That’s what a man wants. 
Can you possibly understand? 

I wonder if I had better stop writing. I am showing myself up as 
hopelessly awkward at expression, probably because my heart is 
pounding so as I write that it is taking the blood from my brain. 
But—I’ll make one more try at it. 

I had no special purpose in life last October. I meant to do a little 
good in the world if I could—without too much trouble. Some time 
or other I supposed I should marry—intended to put it off as long as 

I could. I saw no reason why I 
shouldn’t travel all I wanted to; it 





invited he meets her while she is visit- 
ing at her uncle’s, and after some 
maneuvering he succeeds in separating 
her from the others. In the talk that 
follows he tells of his love, but she still 
feels that their points of view are so 
different that they can have little in 
common. He says he expects to be in 
town at times and asks to be allowed 
to call occasionally. After a pause she 
expresses the strange wish that he 
would not see her again until Mid- 
summer Day: the twenty-fourth of 
June—just to prove that he is mis- 
taken in thinking that he wants to see 
much of her. He retorts that if he 
promises this he will not promise not 
to make her think of him during that 
time; that if she were any other girl he 
would have one kiss from her at that 
moment, but that he wants her to know 
that he is going to wait for it until 
Midsummer Day; then she will give it 
to him herself. 

After that evening they see little of 
each other until his grandfather, while 
calling on Judge Gray, meets with a 
bad fall and has to spend some time in 
the Gray home. Later the old gentle- 
man is removed to his own house, and 
there Mrs. Stephen and Roberta go to 
see him. The conversation turns to 
young Kendrick, and his mother, who 
died. when Richard was a baby, and 
the visitors are urged by the old gentle- 
man to go into Richard’s study and 
look at his mother’s picture hanging 
there. While Roberta is still standing 
before the painting Richard, called back 
to the city on business, unexpectedly 
enters. The confusion that Roberta 
feels at thus meeting him goes far 
toward convincing!) her that a great 
change is being wrought in her feelings 
for him, and she begins to look forward 
to Midsummer Day with more uncer- 
tainty than.she has felt before. 


XVI 


IDSUMMER DAY! 

Roberta woke with the 

thought in her mind, as 
it had been the last thing in her 
mind when she had gone to sleep. 
She had lain awake for a long 
time the night before, watching 
a strip of moonlight which lay 
like flickering silver across her 
wall. Who would have found 
it easy to sleep, with the con- 
sciousness beating at her brain 
that on the morrow something 
was as surely going to happen 
as that the sun would rise? Did 
she want it to happen? Would 
she rather not run away and 
prevent its happening? There 
was no doubt that, being a 
woman, she wanted to run away. 
At the same time—being a 
woman—she knew that she 
would not run. Something 
would stay her feet. 

With wide-open eyes on this 
Midsummer morning she lay, as 
she had lain the night before, 
regarding without attention the 
early sunlight flooding the room 
where moonlight had lain a few 
hours ago. Her bare, round 
arms, from which picturesque 
apologies for sleeves fell back, 
were thrown wide upon _ her 
pillows, her white throat and 
shoulders gleamed below | the 
loose masses of her hair, her 
heart was beating a trifle more 
rapidly than was natural after 
a night of repose. 

It was very early, as a little clock upon a shelf announced — 
half after five. Yet some one in the house was up, for 
Roberta heard a light footfall outside her door. There fol- 
lowed a soft sound which drew her eyes that way; she saw 
something white appear beneath the door; in the old house 
the sills were not tight. It was obviously a letter. 











_€@F Curiosity alive, she lay looking at this apparition 
for some time, unwilling to be heard to move even by a 
maidservant. 

At length she arose, stole across the floor, picked up the 
missive and went back to her bed. She examined the envel- 
ope; it was of a heavy white paper; the address—it was 
in a hand she had seen but once, upon the day when she had 
copied many pages of material upon the typewriter for her 
Uncle Calvin—a rather compact, very regular and positive 
hand, the writing unmistakably of a person of character 
and education. 





“Kendrick Came Close, Looking Straight Up Into Roberta’s Face” 


all-sufficient. My friends, my clubs, my books—yes, I care for my 
books more than you have ever discovered—my plans for travel, 
made up a life which satisfied me—a part of the time. Deep down 
somewhere was a sense of unrest, a knowledge that I was neither 
getting nor giving all that I was meant to. But this I was accus- 
tomed to stifle—except at unhappy hours when stifling would not 
work, and then I was frankly miserable. Mostly, however, my time 
was so filled with diversion of one sort or another that I managed to 
keep such hours from overwhelming me; I worried through them 
somehow and forgot them as soon as I could. 

From the first hour that I came through your door my point of 
view was gradually and strangely altered. I saw for the first time in 
my life what a home might be. It attracted me; more, it showed 
me how empty my own life was, that I had thought so full. The 
sight of your mother, of your brothers, of your sisters, of your 
brother’s little children—each of these had its effect on me. 

As for yourself— Roberta, I don’t know how to tell you that; at 
least I don’t know how to tell you on paper. I can imagine finding 
words to tell you, if—you were very much nearer to me than you 
are now. I hardly dare think of that! Yet I must try, for it’s part 
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was the one thing I really cared for 
with enthusiasm. I didn’t appreci- 
ate much what a selfish life I was 
leading, how I was neglecting the 
one person in the world who loved 
me and was anxious about me. Your 
little sister, Ruth, opened my eyes 
to that, by-the-way. I shall always 
thank her for it. I hadn’t known 
what I was missing. 


ZO I don’t know how the change 
came about. You charmed me, yet 
you made me realize every time I 
was with you that I was not the 
sort of man you either admired or 
respected. I felt it whenever I looked 
at any of the people in your home. 
Every one of them was busy and 
happy; every one of them was lead- 
ing a life worth while. Slowly I waked 
up. I believe I’m wide awake now. 
What’s more, nothing could ever 
tempt me to go tosleep again. I’ve 
learned to like being awake! 

You decreed that I should keep 
away from you all these months. I 
agreed, and I have kept my word. 
All the while has been the fear 
bothering me beyond endurance 
that you did it to be rid of me. I 
said some bold words to you—to 
make you remember me. Roberta, 
I am humbler today than I was 
then. I shouldn’t dare say them to 
younow. Iwas madly ‘in love with 
you then; I dared say anything. I 
am not less in love now—great 
Heavens! not less—but I have 
grown to worship you so that I have 
become afraid. When I saw you 
in my room standing before my 
mother’s picture I could have knelt 
at your feet. 

From the beginning I have felt 
that I was not worthy of you, but I 
feel it so much more deeply now that 
I don’t know how to offer myself to 
you. I have written as if I wanted 
to persuade you that I am more of a 
man than when you knew me first, 
and therefore more worthy of you. 
I am more of a man, but by just so 
much more do I realize my own 
unworthiness. 

And yet—it is Midsummer; this 
is the twenty-fourth of June; and I 
am on fire with love and longing 
for you, and I must know whether 
you care. If I were strong enough 
I would offer to wait longer before 
asking you to tell me—but I’m not 
strong enough for that. 


SO? Lhavea plan which I am hop- 
ing you will let me carry out, what- 
ever answer you are going to give me. 
If you will allow it I willask Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Gray to go with us on 
a long horseback ride this afternoon, 
to have supper at a place Iknow. I 
could take you all in my car if you 
prefer, but I hope you will not pre- 
fer it. You have never seemed like 
a motoring girl to me—every other 
one I know is—and ever since I saw 
you on Colonel last November I’ve 
been hoping to have a ride with you. 
If I can have it today—Midsum- 
mer—it will be a dream fulfilled. If 
only I dared hope my other—and 
dearer—dream were to come true! 
Roberta, are we really so differ- 
ent? I have thought a thousand 
times of your “stout little cabin on 
the hilltop,’’ where you would like to 








spend “‘the worst night of the winter.” 
All alone? “‘Well, with a fire for 
company, and— perhaps—a dog.” 
But not with a good comrade? ‘There are so few good comrades- 
people who understand one’s every mood.’ You were right; there 
are few. And—this one might not be so clever as to understand 
every mood of yours, but—dear—he would love you so much that 
you wouldn’t mind if he didn’t always understand. That is— 
you wouldn’t mind if, in return, you But I dare not say it; 
I can only hope! 

Unless you send me word to the contrary by ten o’clock I will then 
ask Mr. and Mrs. Stephen, and arrange to come for you at four this 
afternoon. 

You are committed to nothing by agreeing to this arrangement. 
But I—am committed to everything for as long as I live. 


RICHARD. 


ZG? It was well that it was not yet six o'clock in the 
morning and that Roberta had two long hours to herself 
before she need come forth from her room. She needed 
them, every minute of them, to get herself in hand. 

It was a good letter, no doubt of that. It was neither 
clever nor eloquent; but it was better: it was manly and 
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sincere. It showed self-respect; it showed also humility, a 
proud humility which rejoiced that it could feel its own 
unworthiness and know thereby that it would strive to be 
more fit. And it showed—oh, unquestionably it showed !— 
the depth of his feeling. Quite clearly he had restrained 
a pen that longed to pour forth his heart, yet there were 

hrases in which his tenderness had been more than he could 
feat back, and it was those phrases which made the recipient 
hold her breath a little as she read them, wondering how, if 
the written words were almost more than she could bear, 
she could face the spoken ones. 

And now she really wanted to run away. If she could 
have had a week, a month, between the reading of this letter 
and the meeting of its writer it seemed to her that it would 
have been the happiest month of her life. To take the letter 
with her into exile, to read it every day, but to wait—wait— 
for the real crisis, till she could quiet her racing pulses. One 
sweet at a time—not an armful of them. But the man— 
true to his nature—the man wanted the armful, and at once. 
And she had made him wait all these months; she could not, 
knowing her own heart, put him off longer now. The cool 
composure with which, last winter, she had answered his 
first declaration that he loved her was all gone; the months 
of waiting had done more than show him whether his love 
was real; they had shown her that she wanted it to be real. 


Z@ZF The day was a hard one to get through. The hours 
lagged—yet they flew. At eight o’clock she went down, feeling 
as if the whole story were in her face; but apparently nobody 
saw anything beyond the undoubted fact that she looked as 
fresh and as vivid as a flower in her white frock. At half 
after ten Rosamond came to her to know if she had received 
an invitation from Richard Kendrick to go for a horseback 
ride; adding that she herself was delighted at the thought 
and had telephoned Stephen, to find that he also was pleased 
and would be up in time. 

“I wonder where he’s going to take us,’’ speculated 
Rosamond in a flutter of anticipation. ‘‘ Without doubt it 
will be somewhere that’s perfectly charming; he knows how 
to do such things. Of course it’s all for you, but I shall love 
to play chaperon, and Stevie and I will have a lovely time 
out of it. I haven’t been on a horse since Dorothy came; I 
hope I haven’t grown too stout for my habit. What are you 
going to wear, Rob? The tan cloth? You are perfectly 
stunning in that! Do wear that rakish-looking Panama 
with the scarf; it’s wonderfully becoming, if it isn’t quite so 
correct; and I’m sure Mr. Kendrick won’t take us to any 
stupid fashionable hotel. He’ll arrange an outdoor affair, 
I’m confident, with the Kendrick cook to prepare it and the 
Kendrick servants to see that it is served. Oh, it’s such a 
glorious June day; aren’t you happy, Rob?”’ 

“If, 1 weren’t it would make me happy to look at you, you 
dear married child,” and Roberta kissed her pretty sister-in- 
law, who could be as womanly as she was girlish, and whose 
companionship, with that of Stephen’s, she felt to be the 
most discriminating choice of chaperonage Kendrick could 
have made. Stephen and Rosamond, off upon a holiday like 
this, would be celebrating a little honeymoon anniversary of 
their own, she knew, for they had been married in June and 
could never get over congratulating themselves on their 
own happiness. 

XVII 

WELVE o'clock, one o'clock, two o’clock— Roberta 

wondered afterward what she had done with the hours! 
At three she had her bath; at half after she put up her hair, 
hardly venturing to look at her own face in her mirror, so 
flushed and shy was it. Roberta shy?—she who, according 
to Ted, ‘‘ wasn’t afraid of anything in the world!” But she 
had been afraid of one thing, even as Richard Kendrick had 
averred. Was she not afraid of it now? She could not tell. 
But she knew that her hands shook as she put up her hair, 
and that it tumbled down twice and had to be done over 
again. Afraid! She was afraid, as every girl worth winning 
is, of the sight of her lover! 

Yet when she heard hoofbeats on the driveway nothing 
could have kept her from peeping out. 

The back porch, from which the riding party would start, 
was just below her window, the great pillars rising past her. 
She had closed one of her blinds an hour before; she now 
made use of its sheltering interstices. She saw Kendrick 
on a splendid bay horse come up the drive, looking, as she 
had foreseen he would look, at home in the saddle and at his 
best. She saw the color in his cheek, the brightness in his 
eyes, caught his one quick glance upward—did he know her 
window? He could not possibly see her, but she drew back, 
happiness and fear fighting within her for the ascendency. 
Could she ever go down and face him out there in the 
strong June light where he could see every hair of eyebrow, 
every curve of lip? 

Rosamond was calling: ‘‘Come, Rob; Mr. Kendrick is 
here and Joe is bringing around the horses. Can I help 

rou?” 
: Roberta opened her door. ‘‘I couldn’t do my hair at all; 
does it look a fright under this hat?” 

Rosamond surveyed her. ‘‘Of course it doesn’t. You're 
the most bewitching thing I ever saw in that tan habit, and 
your hair is lovely, as it always is. Rob, I have grown stout; 
I had to let out two bands before I could get this on; it was 
made before I was married. Steve’s been laughing at me. 
Here he is; now do let’s hurry. I want every bit of this 
good time, don’t you?” 


&Z@Z There was'no delaying longer. Rosamond, all eager- 
ness, was leading the way downstairs, her little riding boots 
tapping her departure. ; 

Stephen was waiting for Roberta; she had to precede him. 
The next she knew she was down and out upon the porch, 
and Richard Kendrick, hat and crop in hand, was meeting 
her halfway, his expectant eyes upon her face. One glance 
at him was all she could give, and he was mercifully making 
no sign that any one looking on could have recognized, 
beyond his eager scrutiny as he took her hand. And then in 
two minutes they were off, and Roberta, feeling the saddle 
beneath her and Colonel's familiar tug on the bit at the 
start-off—he was always impatient to get away—felt that 
the worst, at least for the present, was over. 

“Which way?’ called Stephen, who was leading with 
Rosamond. 

“Out the road past the West Wood marshes, please, 
straight out. Take it easy; we're going about twelve miles 
and it’s pretty warm yet.” 

There was not much talking while they were within the 
city limits—nor after they were past, for that matter. 
Rosamond, ahead with her husband, kept up a more or less 
fitful conversation with him, but the pair behind said little. 


Kendrick made no allusion to his letter of the morning 
beyond a declaration of his gratitude to the whole party for 
falling in with his plans. But the silence was somehow more 
suggestive of the great subject waiting for expression than 
any exchange of words could have been out here in the open. 
Only once did the man’s impatience to begin overcome his 
resolution to wait the fitting hour. 

Turning in his saddle as Colonel fell momentarily behind, 
passing the West Wood marshes, Kendrick let his eyes rest 
upon horse and rider with full intent to take in the picture 
they made. 

“‘T haven’t ventured to let myself find out just how you 
look,” he said. ‘‘The atmosphere seems to swim around 
you; I see you through a sort of haze. Do you suppose 
there can be anything the matter with my eyesight ?”’ 

‘“‘T should think there must be,” she replied demurely. 
oe reg a serious symptom. Hadn’t you better turn 
back?” 

‘‘While you go on? Not if I fall off my horse. I havea 
suspicion that it’s made up of a curious compound of feelings 
which I don’t dare to describe. But—may I tell you?—I 
must tell you—I never saw anything so beautiful in my life 
as—yourself today. 1I’’—he broke off abruptly—‘‘do you 
see that old rosebush there by those burnt ruins of a house? 
White roses and sweet as—I saw them there yesterday when 
I went by. Let me get them for you.” 

He rode away into the deserted yard and up toa tangle of 
neglected shrubbery. He had some difficulty in getting Thun- 
derbolt—who was as restless a beast as his name implied — 
to stand still long enough to allow him to pick a bunch of the 
buds; he would have nothing but buds just breaking into 
bloom. These he presently brought back to Roberta. She 
saw that he had planned to stop here for this very purpose. 
Clearly he had the artist’s eye for finishing touches. 

He watched her fasten the roses upon the breast of the 
tan cloth habit, then he turned determinedly away. 

“If I don’t look at you again,” said he, his eyes straight 
before him, “it’s because I can’t do it—and keep my 
head. You accused me once of losing it under a winter 
moon; this is a summer sun—more dangerous yet. Shall 
we talk about the crops? This is fine weather for growing 
things, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderful. I haven’t been out this road this season— 
as far as this. I’m beginning to wonder where you are 
taking us.” 

“To the hill where you and Miss Ruth and Ted and I 
toasted sandwiches last November. Could there be a better 
place for the end—of our ride? You haven’t been out here 
this season, are you sure?”’ 

““No, indeed. I’ve been too busy with the close of school 
to ride anywhere—much less away out here.”’ 

“You like my choice then? I hoped you would.” 

“Very much.” 


Z@OF it was a queer, breathless sort of talking; Roberta 
hardly knew what she was saying. She much preferred to 
ride along in silence. The hour was at hand—so close at 
hand! And there was now no getting away. She knew per- 
fectly that her agreeing to come at all had told him his answer; 
none but the cruelest of women would allow a man to bring 
her upon such a ride, in the company of other interested 
people, only to refuse him at the end of it. But she had to 
admit to herself that if he were now exulting in the sure hope 
of possessing her he was keeping it well out of sight. There 
was none of the arrogant self-confidence in his manner 
toward her now which there had been on the February 
night when he had made a certain prophecy concerning 
Midsummer. Instead there was that in his every word and 
look which indicated a fine humility—almost a boyish sort 
of shyness, as if even while he knew the treasure was within 
his grasp he could neither quite believe it nor feel himself fit 
to take it. From a man of the world such as he had been 
it was the most exquisite tribute to her power to rouse the 
best in him that ‘he could have given her, and she felt it to 
the inmost soul of her. 

‘‘Here are the forks,’ said Kendrick suddenly, and Roberta 
recognized with a start that they were nearly at the end of 
their journey. 

‘Which way ?”’ Stephen was shouting back, and Kendrick 
was waving toward the road at the left which led up the 
steep hill. 

‘“‘Here is where you dropped the bunch of rose haws,”’ said 
he with a quick glance as they began the ascent. ‘I have 
them yet—brown and dry. Did you know you dropped 
them?” 

“T remember. But I didn’t suppose anybody 

‘Found them? By the greatest luck—and stopped my 
car ina hurry. They were bright on my desk for a month 
after that; I cared more for them than for anything I owned. 
I had the greatest difficulty in keeping my man from throw- 
ing them away though. You see he hadn’t my point of 
view! Roberta—here we are! Will you forgive what will 
seem like a piece of the most unwarrantable audacity?” 
He was speaking fast as they came up over the crown of the 
hill: “I didn’t do it because I was sure, but because—it was 
something to make myself think I could carry out a wish of 
yours. Do you remember the ‘stout little cabin on the hill- 
top,’ Roberta? Can we ever stay out a winter storm there— 
together?”’ 

The last words were almost a whisper, but she heard them. 
Her eyes were riveted on the outlines, two hundred feet 
away through the trees, of a small brown building at the 
very crest of the hill overlooking the valley. Very small, 
very rough, with its unhewn logs—the “‘stout little cabin”’ 
stood there waiting. 

Well! What was she tothink? He had been sure, to build 
this for her! And yet—it was no house for a home; no 
expensive bungalow; not even a summer cottage. Only 
‘‘a stout little cabin,”’ such as might house a hunter ona win- 
ter’s night, the only thing about it which looked like luxury 
the chimney of cobblestones taken from the hillside below, 
which meant the possibility of the fire inside, without which 
one could hardly spend an hour in the small shelter on any 
but a summer day. Suddenly she understood. It was the 
sheer romance of the thing which had appealed to him; 
there was no audacity about it. 





Z@Z He was watching her anxiously as she stared at the 
cabin; she came suddenly to the realization of that. Then 
he threw himself off his horse as they neared the rail fence, 
fastened him and came back to Roberta. Near by, Stephen 
was taking Rosamond down and she was exclaiming over the 
charm of the place. Kendrick came close, looking straight 
up into Roberta's face, across which all manner of enchant- 
ments were chasing each other. His own face had paled a 
little in spite of all his summer tan. 


She looked down at him. His eyes searched hers and saw 
there that she was not angry —that she was touched, shaken— 
that she yielded! Her lips curléd into a little, tremulous 
smile; and he smiled back, forgetting everything, wild with 
joy. He took her from her horse, w ispering in her ear as 
she reached the ground: ““My Roberta!”’ 

Only Stephen’s voice asking him a question about the 
horses recalled him to the fact that he was not alone in the 
world with the girl who had just looked her capitulation 
into his eyes. 

He turned, and it took all his social training to enable 
him to act the sane and responsible host. He did it—some- 
how; Roberta saw and loved him for it, recognizing under- 
neath his controlled quiet the surge of his thoughts—and 
her own! She had all she could do herself, in these first 
moments of mutual understanding, to play her part. She 
had no doubt that Stephen and Rosamond comprehended 
the situation more or less. Let them not be able to guess 
just how far things had developed as yet. 

Rosamond came to her aid with her freely manifested 
pleasure in the place. Clever Rosy! Her sister-in-law was 
grateful to her for expressing that which Roberta could not 
trust herself to speak. 

“What a dear little house, a real log cabin!” cried Rosa- 
mohd as the four drew near. ‘It’s evidently just finished; 
see the chips. It opens the other way, doesn’t it? Isn’t 
that delightful? Not even a window on this side toward the 
road, though it’s back so far. I suppose it looks toward the 
valley. A window on this end; see the solid shutters; it 
looks as if one could fortify one’s self in it. Oh, and here’s 
a porch! What a view—oh, what a view!” 


Z@OZ They came around the end of the cabin together and 
stood at the front, surveying the wide porch, its thick pillars 
of untrimmed logs, its balustrade solid and sheltering, its 
roof low and overhanging. From the road everything was 
concealed; from this aspect it was open to the skies, its door 
and two front windows wide, yet showing, door as well as 
windows, the heavy shutters which would make the place a 
stronghold through what winter blasts might assault’ it. 
From the porch one could see for miles in every direction; 
at the sides, only the woods. 

“It’s an ideal spot for a camp,” said Stephen with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Is it yours, Kendrick? I congratulate you. Invite 
me up here in the hunting season, will you? I can’t imagine 
anything snugger. May we look inside?” 

“By all means!”’ replied Kendrick. ‘It’s barely finished; 
it’s entirely rough inside, but I thought it would.do for our 
supper tonight.”’ 

“Do!” Rosamond gave a little cry of delight as she 
looked-in at the open door. ‘‘Rough! You don’t want it 
smoother. Does he, Rob? Look at the delightful rustic 
table and benches! And will you behold that splendid 
fireplace over there? Oh, all you want here is the right 
company !”’ 

“And that I surely have.’’ Kendrick made her a little 
bow, his face emphasizing his words. He went over to a 
cupboard in the wall, of which there were two, one on each 
side of the fireplace. He threw it open, disclosing hampers. 
“Here is our supper, I expect. Are you hungry? It’s up to 
us to serve it. I didn’t have the man stay; I thought it 
would be more fun to see to things ourselves.” 

‘“‘A thousand times more,’’ Rosamond assured him, 
looking to Roberta for confirmation, who nodded, smiling. 

They fell to work. Hats were removed, riding skirts were 
fastened out of the way, hampers were opened and the con- 
tents set forth. Everything that could possibly be needed 
was found in the hampers, even to coffee, steaming hot in 
the vacuum bottles as it had been poured into them. 

“Some other time we'll come up and rough it,’’ Kendrick 
explained when Stephen told him he was no true camper to 
have everything gilt-edged like this; ‘‘but tonight I thought 
we'd spend as little time in preparations as possible and 
have the more of the evening. It will be a ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ on this hill tonight,’’ said he with a glance at 
Roberta which she would not see. 

Presently they sat down, Roberta finding herself opposite 
their host, with the necessity upon her of eating and drinking 
like a common mortal, though she was dwelling in a world 
where it seemed as if she did not know how to do the every- 
day things and do them properly. 

It was a delicious meal, no doubt of that, and at least 
Stephen and Rosamond did justice to it. 

‘But you’re not eating anything yourself, man,’’ remon- 
strated Stephen as Kendrick pressed upon him more cold 
fowl and delicate sandwiches, supplemented by a salad 
such as connoisseurs partake of with sighs of appreciation, 
and with fruit which was a marvel to look upon. 

““You haven’t been watching me, that’s evident,’’ returned 
Kendrick, demonstrating his ability to consume food with 
relish by seizing upon a sandwich and making away with it 
in short order. 


LOZ Roberta rose. ‘‘I can eat no more,” she said, ‘‘ with 
that wonderful sky before me out there.’’ She escaped 
to the porch. 

They all turned to exclaim at a gorgeous coloring begin- 
ning in the west, heralding the sunset which was coming. 

Rosamond ran out also, Stephen following. Kendrick 
produced cigars. 

‘““Have a smoke out here, Gray,” said he, “while I put 
away the stuff. Miss Roberta, will you help me? I’m not 
sure I can get everything back in the shape it came out.” 

“‘Stephen’’—Rosamond stood at the edge of the ‘hill 
below the porch—‘“‘ bring your cigar down here; it’s simply 
perfect. You can lie on your side here among the pine 
needles and watch the sky.” 

They went around a clump of trees to a spot where the 
pine needles were thick, just out of sight of the cabin door. 
No doubt but Rosamond and Stephen liked to have things 
to themselves; there was no pretense about that. It was 
almost the anniversary of their marriage—their most happy 
matriage. 

“Will you help me?” repeated a voice at Roberta’s 
shoulder. At the same moment a hand gently closed upon 
her arm. ‘‘ You can’t expect a man to pack two hampers 
alone!” 

“‘Let’s not mind about the hampers.”’ 

“‘Please—let’s mind about the hampers. You know it’s 
not housewifely not to.” 

He drew her, still very gently, but with a determination 
not to be successfully resisted, inside the open door. 

The next instant that door had been pushed lightly shut— 
and she was in his arms. 


THE END 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR I. 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


OR years a number of congenial friends—Herbert, traveler and 
sculptor; Louis, the running-water painter; the sportsman Brierley; 
the impressionable Marc; Le Blanc; and High-Muck, as he is affection- 
ately called, teller of the story—have been accustomed to gather for some 
weeks every autumn at the famous old Inn of the Conqueror at Dives 
in France. Always welcomed by their friend Lemois, the small, gray, 


gently moving landlord, his two maids, dear old Leah and dainty, capti- . 


vating Mignon, and the chef Pierre, the company spend much of their 
time in the Marmouset, a low-ceiled, Venetian-beamed room with a big 
fireplace, and priceless furniture and fittings collected by Lemois. Espe- 
cially there is the Armchair, a superb Florentine chair of the Sixteenth 
Century with two carved heads on the top, in which Herbert always sits 
when the circle gathers around the fire to converse, exchange experiences 
and tell stories. Into this happy gathering Marc one day proudly brings 
Madame la Marquise de !a Caux, a delightful widow of middle age, 
whose great chateau and estate of thousands of acres are beyond Rouen, 
but who spends a month or so each autumn in her small villa on the sea 
bluff above Buezval, about two miles from the Inn. Later, during her 
absence in Paris, a great storm undermines the bluff, causing several 
cottages, hers among them, to topple part way toward the sea. The men 
from the Inn all help in saving her bric-a-brac, pictures and rare furniture, 
and Lemois and a young fisherman named Gaston are hurt, the latter 
quite severely. He is brought to the Inn, where Mignon openely shows 
her love for him. Lemois has practically adopted her, and in an explo- 
sion of wrath, which surprises all and offends many, the usually amiable 
landlord orders her from the room and later declares that she is not for 
fishermen—that he has other things in store for her. Two days later 
Gaston goes home and Madame la Marquise arrives to thank all who 
have helped to save her household goods. She sides with Mignon against 
Lemois and in the evening after dinner tells for his benefit the sad story of 
a mismated marriage and its consequences. But whether the story has 
changed his views at all no one can tell. The Marquise decides to have 
the ruined villa repaired, employs the Architect for the purpose, and the 
work goes on while the coterie at the Inn gather each evening for the 
cozy hour of chat and story-telling. 


X 


HEN we awoke the next morning we were all in 

high spirits. The weather helped—one of those 

caressing Indian-summer days, the sleepy sun with 
half-closed eyes dozing at you through its lace curtains of 
mist, every fire out, and all the windows wide open. 

Leah helped. Never were her sabots so active or so 
musical in their scuffle: now hot milk, now fresh coffee, now 
another crescent—all on the run and all with a spontaneous, 
uncontrollable laugh between each serving, all the more 
unaccountable as of late the dear old woman’s face had 
been as long as an undertaker’s. 

And Mignon helped! Helped? Why, she was the whole 
program, with a clear, ringing, happy song that came 
straight from her heart, her head thrown back, her face to 
the sun as if she would drink in all its warmth and cheer, 
the coffee-roaster keeping time to the melody. 

And it was not many minutes before all the private boxes 
and orchestra chairs in and about the courtyard as well as 
the top galleries were filled with spectators ready for the rise 
of the curtain. Herbert leaned out over his bedroom sill 
one story up; Brierley from the balcony, towel in hand, 
head craned in attention; Louis from the kiosk where he was 
at work on a morning sketch of the court; and I from my 
seat at one of the tables—all listening and all watching for 


what was going to happen. For something certainly must 
be going to happen with our pretty Mignon smiling for the 
first time in days and the whole courtyard vibrating with 
her joy. 

I, being nearest to the footlights, beckoned to old Leah 
carrying the coffee and pointed inquiringly to the happy 
girl: ‘‘What’s the meaning of all this, Leah? What has 
happened? Your Mignon seems beside herself.”’ 

The old woman glanced about and, seeing that we were 
out of hearing, answered with a shake of her old head: 
‘“‘Gaston is well again.” 

‘‘But he has never been ill. That crack on his head did 
him a lot of good; hurt Monsieur Lemois, I fancy, more than 
it did Gaston; set him to thinking; maybe now it will all 
come right.” 

‘‘No, it only made him the more obstinate; he has 
forbidden the boy the place.” 

‘‘ And is that why Mignon is singing ?”’ 

The shrewd, kindly eyes of the old woman looked into mine 
and thena smile scattered a myriad of wrinkles over her face. 
‘No, that is not the reason,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Don’t ask me 
any more questions; I am too happy to tell you any lies and 
I won’t tell you the truth. Ah, see how cold Monsieur’s milk 
is! Let merun to Pierre for another.’’ And off she flew, her 
sabots, like the upturned feet of a duck chased to cover, 
kicking away behind her short skirts. 


ZOZ Lemois, too, heard the song and, picking up his pet, 
Koko, strolled my way, his fingers caressing the bird, his 
uneasy glance directed toward the happy girlas he walked. 
He, too, was wondering at the change in her manner. 

To see Lemois caressing the big white cockatoo and watch 
Koko rub his beak tenderly against the old man’s cheek in 
return is to get a deeper insight into his character. A subtle 
sympathy binds him to this lonely bird who for twenty years 
or more has passed its days in one of the roof dormers, only 
coming down at night to sleep and be fed. 

‘““You should get him a mate, Monsieur,” I said, throwing 
this out as a general dragnet when he passed my table. 

The old man shifted the bird to his wrist and looked down 
at me. He was clever enough to see that I was thinking of 
Mignon—as we all were, in fact—her love affairs being the 
one topic that never grew stale. 

‘“No, he is better without one. Half the trouble in the 
world comes from a woman; the other half comes from not 
knowing that this is true. My good Koko is not so stupid,” 
and he stroked the bird’s crest and neck. ‘All day long he 
ponders over what is going on down below him. He laughs 
to himself—and I laugh too. There is nothing; if you think 
about it, so comical as life. It is really a Punch-and-Judy 
show, with one doll whacking away at the other, ‘ Now will 
you be good! Now will you be good!’ and they are never 
good,’’ chuckled the old man. ‘No, no; no mate for my 
Koko; no mate for anybody if I can help it.”’ 

(Page 23) 


KELLER 


‘“‘Would you have given the same advice thirty years ago 
to Madame la Marquise?’” Madame was the one and only 
subject Lemois ever seemed to approach with any degree of 
hesitancy. My objective point was Mignon, of course; but 
I opened Madame’s gate hoping for a short cut. 

““Ah! Madame is quite different,”’ he replied with sudden 
gravity. ‘All the rules are broken in the case of a woman of 
fashion and rank and very great wealth. These people do 
not live for themselves; they are part of the State. But I 
will tell you one thing, Monsieur High-Muck, though you 
may not believe it, and that is that Madame la Marquise de 
la Caux was never so happy as she is now. Now she is free 
to do as she pleases. Did you hear what Monsieur Le Blanc 
said the other night about the way the work is being pressed ? 
The, old Marquis would have been a year deciding on a plan; 
Madame will have that villa on its legs and as good as new in 
a month. You know, of course, that she is coming down 
this afternoon?” 

I knew nothing of the kind and told him so. 

“Yes, she sent me word last night by a mysterious mes- 
senger who left the note and disappeared before I could see 
him; Leah brought it to me. You see Madame is most 
anxious about her flowers for next year, and this afternoon I 
am going with her to a nursery and to a great garden over- 
looking the marketplace to help her pick them out.’’ Here 
he caressed his pet again: ‘‘No, Monsieur Koko, you will 
not be allowed down here in the courtyard, where your 
pretty white feathers and your unblemished morals might 
be tarnished by the dreadful people all about; you shall 
go up on your perch, it is much better for you,’’ and with a 
deprecatory wave of his hand he strolled up the courtyard, 
Koko still nibbling his cheek with his horny black beak, 
the old man crooning a little love song to the cockatoo as 
he walked. 

I rose from my chair and began bawling out the good 
news of Madame’s expected visit to the occupants of the 
several windows, the effect being almost as startling as had 
been Mignon’s song. Instantly plans were cried down at me 
for her entertainment. Of course she must stay to dinner! 
This was carried with a whoop. There must be, too, some 
kind of a ceremony when the invitation was delivered—all 
of us drawn up in a row, with Herbert stepping out of the 
ranks, saluting like a drum-major and requesting the dis- 
tinguished honor and the rest of it. This, too, was carried 
unanimously. Whatever her gardening costume it would 
make no difference, and no excuse on this score would receive 
a moment’s consideration. 


LOZ With the whir of her motor into the courtyard at 
dusk that afternoon and the breathing of its last wheeze in 
front of the Marmouset, the plump, penguin-shaped little 
woman, muffled to her dimpled chin in a long waterproof, 
her two brown, squirrel eyes laughing behind her goggles, 
the importuning began, everybody crowding about her. 
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Up went her hands; she would listen to none of it. ‘‘ No, 
please don’t say a word, and, whatever you do, don’t invite 
me to stay todinner. Oh, it is too banal! and you’ve spoiled 
everything. I didn’t think I’d see anybody. Why are you 
not all in your rooms? Oh, I am ready tocry with it all!” 

“But we can’t think of your leaving us;” I begged, won- 
dering what had disturbed her, but determined she should not 
go until we found out. ‘Pierre has been at work all the 
morning, and we 4 

“No, it is | who have been at work all the morning, dig- 
ging in my garden, getting ready for the winter; and I am 
tired out, and so I will go back to my little bed in my dear 
garage and have my dinner alone.”’ 

Here Herbert broke loose: ‘‘ But, Madame, you must dine 
with us; we have been counting on it.’’ He had set his 
heart on one more evening with the extraordinary woman 
and did not mean to be disappointed. 

“But, my dear Monsieur Herbert, you see, I 4! 

“And you really mean that you won’t stay?’’ groaned 
Louis, loud enough to be heard across the court, his face 
expressive of the deepest despair. 

“Stop! Stop! I tell you, and hear me through. Oh, you 
dreadful men! But just see what you have done! I had 
such a pretty little plan of my own; I’ve been thinking of it 
for days. I said to myself this morning, ‘I'll go to the Inn 
after I have finished with Lemois about six o'clock, when 
it is getting dark, quite too dark for a lady to be seen poking 
about all alone. They willall be out walking or dressing for 
dinner, and I'll slip into the darling Marmouset just to warm 
myself a little, if cece should bea fire; and then they will all 








come inand find me and beso surprised, and before any one of * 


them can say a word I will shout out that I have come to 
dinner!’ And now you've ruined it all, and I must say 
‘Thank you, kind gentlemen,’ like any other poor parish- 
ioner, and eat my bowl of bread and milk inthe corner. Was 
there ever anything so banal? Oh! I’m heartbroken over 
it all. No, don’t say another word; I'll be a good girl! So 
please help me off with my wraps, Monsieur Louis. No, 
wait until I get inside; you see I’ve been gardening all day, 
and when one does gardening mm 





@Z She and Louis had now passed through the door of the 
Marmouset, the others following, the laughter increasing as 
the room was reached. Louis led her to the hearth, where a 
fire had just been kindled, the night having grown cold, and 
unbuttoned the —- button of the long cloak. Out stepped 
my lady, a veritable Le Brun portrait, in a short, black vel- 
vet gown with wide fichu of Venetian lace rolled back from 
her plump shoulders, her throat circled with a string of tiny 
jewels from which drooped a pear-shaped pearl big as a 
pecan-nut and worth a King’s ransom. 

“There !”’ she cried, her eyes aglow, her whole face alight. 
“‘Am I not too lovely, and is not my gardening costume 
perfect? You see I always do my digging in black velvet 
and lace.’’ And she laughed until the pearls between her 
lips shone brighter than those about her throat. 

’ If on her first visit she had captured us all by the charm of 
her personality she drew the bond all the tighter now. Then 
she had been the thorough woman of the world, adapting 
herself with infinite tact to new surroundings, contributing 
her share to the general merriment—one of us, so to speak. 
Tonight she was a different person: it was the elder sister 
now, nothing of her former charm lacking, but with a certain 
protecting tenderness over the men about her, all her juniors 
except myself. Never had we seen her so spontaneous, so 
uncontrollable in her joyousness. That something outside 
of the inspiration of our ready response to every play of her 
fancy and wit was accountable for this gay mood we were 
convinced. But it was not until the coffee was served and 
fresh candles were lighted, not until Leah and Mignon, with 
a curtsy to the table and a gentle, furtive good-night to 
Madame, had left the room, that we had any inkling of what 
was in her mind. 

‘““What a dear old woman is Leah, Lemois,’’ she began in 
quite another tone as she turned and deliberately faced him; 
‘‘and what good care she takes of that pretty child; she is 
mother and sister and guardian to her. But she cannot be 
everything. There is always some other yearning in a young 
girl’s heart which no woman can satisfy. You know that as 
well asI do. And this is why you are going to give Mignon 
to young Gaston. Is it not true?”’ 

Lemois moved uneasily in his chair. The question had 
come so unexpectedly and was so direct that for a moment 
he lost his poise. His own attitude, he supposed, had been 
made quite clear the night of the rescue when he denounced 
Gaston and forbade Mignon to see him. 

‘“‘Madame has so many things to occupy her mind and so 
many people to help, why should she trouble herself with 
those of my maid?”’ he answered. ‘Mignon is very happy 
here and has everything she wants, and she will continue to 
have it as long as she is alive.” He spoke slowly at first 
and with a certain gentleness which hardened into a slight 
irritation as he finished the sentence. Madame was the only 
woman of whom he stood in awe. 

“Then I see it is not true and that you intend breaking her 
heart; and will you please tell us why ?’’ and she looked at 
him and waited. There wasa new ring—one of command— 
in her voice. 

I understood, as I listened, why it took so short a time for 
her to rebuild the villa. 

“Is Madame the girl’s guardian that she wishes to know?” 
Lemois asked. The words came with infinite courtesy, but 
with an undertone of opposition which, if aggravated, would, 
I felt sure, end either in the old man’s abrupt departure 
from the room or an explosion. 


ZGZ | tried to relieve the situation by saying how happy 
not only Mignon but any of us would be if so brilliant an 
advocate as Madame would plead for our happiness, but she 
waved me aside with: 

“No, please don’t. I want dear Lemois to answer. It 
was one of my reasons for coming tonight, and he must 
answer me. He is so kind and considerate and he is always 
so sorry for anything that suffers. He loves flowers and 
birds and animals and music and pictures and all beautiful 
things, and yet he is worse than one of the cannibals that 
Monsieur Herbert tells us about. They eat their young girls 
and have done with them; Lemois kills his by slow torture. 
And so I ask you again, dear Lemois—why?”’ 

Everybody sat up straight. How would Lemois take it? 
His fingers began to work and the corners of his usually calm 
mouth straightened. A sudden flush crossed his habitually 
pale face. I was sure the next words would be an outbreak; 
what would happen then none of us dared think. 

“Madame la Marquise,” he said slowly, ‘‘ there is no one 
that I know for whom I have a higher respect; you must 


yourself have seen that in the many years I have known you. 
You are a very good and very noble woman; all your life 
people have loved you; they still love you. It is one of your 
many gifts—one you should be thankful for. Some of us do 
not win this affection. You are, if you will permit me to say 
it, never lonely nor alone except by your own choosing. 
Some of us cannot claim that, I for one.. Do you not now 
understand?’’ He was boiling inside, I could see, but the 
patience of the trained landlord and the innate breeding of 
the man had triumphed. And then again it would bea rash 
Frenchman of his class who would defy a woman of her 
exalted rank. 

Over her face flashed a pleased look as if she held some 
trump card up her sleeve, and a little, bubbling laugh that 
would have disarmed any man’sangerescaped her lips. ‘‘ You 
are not telling me the truth, you dear Lemois. I am not in 
love with Gaston, the fisherman, nor are you with our pretty 
Mignon. Neither you nor I have anything to do with it. 
Here are two young people whose happiness is trembling in 
the balance; you hold the scales—that is, you claim to, 
although the girl is neither your child nor your ward and 
could marry without your consent, and would if she did not 
love you for yourself and for all you have done for her. 
Answer me now—is it because Gaston is a fisherman?”’ 


ZOF Whether her knowledge of Lemois’s legal rights—and 
she had stated them correctly—softened him, or whether 
he saw he must humor her in her cross-examination, was not 
apparent, but the answer came with acertain surrender. 

“Yes. It is a dangerous life; you have only to live here 
as I have done, to count the women who bid their men 
good-by and watch inthe gray dawn for the boats that never 
come back— Mignon’s father in one of them. Id not want 
her to go through that agony; she is young yet; some one 
else will come. The first love is not always the last—except 
in the case of Madame,”’ and he smiled in strange fashion. 
The bomb was still within reach of his hand, but the fuse 
had gone out. 

““Then it isn’t Gaston himself?’’ she flashed. 

“No; heis an honest lad, good to his mother, industrious, 
a brave fellow.”” He would talkall night about Gaston, and 
pleasantly, if she wished. 

““If he were a notary of course it would be different?’”” Her 
soft brown eyes were hardly visible between their lids, but 
they were burning with an intense light. 

“Yes, it might be.” Same air of nonchalance; anything 
to please the delightful woman. 

“Or a chemist?’’ Just a slit between the lids now, with 
little flashes along the edges. 

“Or a chemist,’ intoned Lemois. 

“‘Or a head gardener perhaps?’’ Both eyes tight shut 
under the fluffy gray hair, an intense expression on her face. 

‘““Why not say a Minister of State, Madame?’’ laughed 
Lemois.  — 

“*No, no; don’t you dare run away like that. 
your guns, Monsieur. 
what?” 

Lemois rose from his chair and laid his hand on his shirt- 
front and bowedimpressively. He was determined to humor 
her passing whim. ‘‘If he werea head gardener I would not 
have the slightest objection, Madame.”’ 

She sprang to her feet and began clapping her plump 
hands, her laughter filling the room. ‘‘Oh, I am so happy! 
You heard what he said, all of you—you, Monsieur Herbert, 
and you, and you,’’ pointing to each member of our group. 
“If he were a head gardener! Oh, was there ever such luck ! 
And do you listen, too, you magnificent Lemois! Gaston is 
a head gardener; has beena head gardener for days; every 
one of the plants you bought for me today he will put into 
the ground with his own hands; and he and Mignon are to 
live in the new garage, and he is to have charge of the place, 
and she is to manage the dairy and the linen and look after 
the chickens and the ducks. And the wedding is to take 
place just as Soon as you give your consent; and if you don’t 
consent it will take place anyway, for I am to be godmother 
and she is to have a dot, and all the furniture they want out 
of what was saved—and that’s all there is to it except that 
both of them know all about it, for I sent Gaston down here 
last night with a note for you, and he told Mignon, and it’s 
all settled—so there!” 


Stand to 
If he were a head gardener, then 


Z@OF A shout greeted her last words and the whole room 
broke spontaneously into aclapping of hands. Louis was the 
first to Voice our sentiments, proposing the health of that most 
adorable of all women of her time or any other time, past, 
present or future—at which the queerchunk of a lady in black 
velvet and lace raised her palms in holy horror, protesting 
that it was Monsieur Lemois whose health must be drunk, 
as without him nothing could have been done, the clear 
tones of her voice rising like a bird’s song above the othersas 
she sprang forward, grasping Lemois’s hand and lifting him 
to his feet, the whole room once more applauding. 

Yes, it was a great moment. Mignon’s happiness was 
very dear to us, but it was the daring and cleverness of the 
little woman who had worked for it and who was so joyous 
over her successand so childishly enthusiastic at the outcome 
which carried us off our feet. 

Lemois, unable to stem the flood of rejoicing, was most 
courteous and obliging, complimenting the Marquise in 
return upon her diplomacy and the way in which she had 
completely outgeneraled an old fellow who was not up to the 
wiles of the world. 

And yet, despite his gayety, there was under it all a cer- 
tain reserve which, although lost on the others, convinced 
me that the old man had not by any means made up his 
mind as to what he would do. While Mignon was not his 
legal ward his care of her all these years must count for 
something. Madame, of course, was a difficult person to 
make war upon once she had set her heart on a thing, and she 
certainly had on this marriage, amazing as it was to him; 
and yet there was still the girl’s future to be considered, and 
with it hisown. All this was in his eyes as I watched him 
resuming ‘his place by the fire after some of the excitement 
had begun to quiet down. 

But none of this, even if she too had studied him as I did, 
made any impression on Mignon’s champion. She was 
accustomed to being obeyed; the gang of mechanics who 
had under her directions performed two days’ work in one 
had found that out. And then again her whole purpose in 
life was to befriend especially those girls who, having no one 
to stand by them, became broken down by opposition and 
sO mafried where their hearts seldom led. How many had 
she taken under her wing, how many more would she protect 
as long as she lived! 

That ability to organize, of which Lemois had spoken, was 
now in full play. Before she bade us good-night all the details 


of her plans were sketched out, our landlord listening and 
nodding his obstinate head whenever appeal was made to 
him. The ceremony—and it must be the most beautiful 
and brilliant of ceremonies—would take place in the old 
Twelfth Century church at the end of the street, from which 
the great knights of old had sallied forth and where a new 
knight, one Monsieur Gaston, would follow in their foot- 
steps—not for war, but for love, a much better career, she 
said, and laughed, with an additional toss of her head at 
Lemois. There would be flowers and perhaps music—she 
would see about that—and everybody from Buezval would 
be invited; all the fishermen, of course, and their white- 
capped mothers and sisters and aunts and cousins—for that 
matter, everybody who would come; and Pierre and her 
own chef from Rouen would prepare the wedding breakfast 
if dear Lemois would consent; and if he didn’t it would be 
cooked anyhow and brought in ready to be eaten, and in 
this very room with every one of us present. 

“And now, Monsieur Louis, please get me my cloak; and 
will one*of you be good enough to tell my chauffeur I am 
ready—and one thing more, and this I insist on: Please 
don’t any of you move, and, whatever you do, don’t bid me 
good-by. I want to carry away with me just the picture I 
am looking at— Monsieur Herbert there in his Chair between 
the two live heads—yes, I believe it nmow—and Messieurs 
Louisand Brierley and Le Blanc and our delightful host, and 
Lemois by the hearth, and the queer figures looking down at 
us through the smoke of the cigars, and the glow of the 
candles, and the light of the lovely fire to which you have 
welcomed me. Az revoir, Messieurs; you have made me 
over new and I am very happy and | thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart!” 

And she was gone. 


ZOF That night, when the candles had been snuffed out 
and the men had gone to their rooms, I met Léah on the way 
to my Own. She carried a lamp and over one arm a light 
blanket for Monsieur Brierley, she said, the night having 
grown Still colder. 

“*Good news, is it not, Leah!" I cried. ‘Now I know why 
Mignon was singing.” 

The old woman drew closer and with a glance around, as 
if fearing to be overheard, said: “Pray God it is as you 
hope, and that it may come soon.”’ And she sighed. 

“*But Madame la Marquise has given her word,” I 
interrupted, wondering at her mood. 

““Yes; but did Monsieur Lemois give his?”’ 

And with an anxious shrug of her thin shoulders she 
disappeared down the corridor. 


XI 


ese the snow-white cockatoo, on his perch high up in 
the roof dormer overlooking the court, is having the 
time of his life. To see and hear the better he wobbles back 
and forth to the end of his wooden peg, steadying himself by 
his black beak, and then, straightening up, unfurls his yellow 
celery-top of a crest and with-a quick toss of his head shrieks 
out his delight. 

He wants to know what it is all about, and I don’t blame 
him. No such hurrying and scurrying has been seen in the 
courtyard below since the morning the players Came down 
from Paris and turned the Sixteenth Century quadrangle 
into a stage setting for an old-time comedy. New gravel is 
being raked and sifted over the open space; men on step- 
ladders are trimming up the vines and setting plants on top 
of the kiosks; others are giving last touches to the tulip beds 
and the fresh sod along the borders, while two women are 
scrubbing the chairs and tables under the arbors. 

As for the Inn’s inhabitants they all seem to have lost their 
wits. Pierre has gone entirely mad; when butter or eggs or 
milk or something he needs is wanted he does not wait until 
his under-chef can bring it from the storage cave where sup- 
plies are kept; he rushes out himself, grabbing up a basket 
or pitcher or cup as he goes, and comes back on the double- 
quick to begin again his stirring, chopping and basting —the 
roasting-spit turning merrily all the while. 

Leah is even more restless. Her activities, however, are 
confined to clattering along the upstairs corridors, her arms 
full of freshly ironed clothes—skirts and things—and attend- 
ing to the banging of chamber doors, one especially, behind 
which sits an old fishwoman, yellow as a dried mackerel and 
as stiff, helping a young girl to dress. 

The only one who seems to have kept his head is Lemois. 
His nervousness is none the less in evidence, but he gets rid 
of his pent-up steam in a different way. He lets the others 
hustle while he stands still just inside the gate, giving orders 
to hurrying market-boys with baskets of fish, signing receipts 
for cases filled with poultry and early vegetables just in by 
the morning train from Caen, or firing instructions to his 
gardeners and workmen, like a ball governor ona horizontal 
engine, Seemingly inert, yet an index of pressure and speed. 


ZEF All this time Koko keeps up his hullabaloo, nobody 
paying the slightest attention. Suddenly there comes an 
answering cry and the cockatoo snaps his beak tight with 
a Click and listens intently, his head on one side. It is the 
shriek of a siren, a long-drawn, agonizing wail that strikes 
the bird dumb with envy. Nearer it comes—nearer—now 
at the turn of the street —now just outside the gate; and in 
whirls Herbert’s motor car, with Herbert and the painter. 
“Ah! Lemois, the top of the morning to you and yours,”’ 
Louis's stentorian voice rings out. ‘‘Never saw a better one 
come out of the skies. Out with you, Herbert. Are we the 
first to arrive? Here, give me that basket of grapes and box 
of bonbons. A magnificent run, Lemois. Left Paris at five 
o'clock while the milk was going its rounds; spun through 
Liseaux before they were wide awake; struck the coast and 
since then nothing but apple bloom—one great pink-and- 
white bedquilt up hill and down dale. Glorious! I want a 
whole tree, remember, just as I wrote you; none of your 
mean little chopped-off twigs, but a cartload of branches. 
Let me have that old apple tree out in the lot in front; the 
apples were never any good and Mignon may as well have 
the blossoms as those thieving boys. Did you send word to 
the schoolchildren? Yes, of course you did. Oh, I tell you, 
Herbert, we are going to have a daisy time; Paul and 
Virginia are not in it. Hello, Leah, you blessed old carved 
root of a Virgin! Where’s the adorable Mignon? ”’ 
**Good-morning, Monsieur Louis, and you, too, Monsieur 
Herbert,” came her voice in reply from the rail of the gallery 
above Our heads. ‘‘ Mignon is here, inside,” and she pointed 
to the closed door behind her. ‘Gaston's mother is helping 
her. Madame la Marquise will be here any minute and 
so will Monsieur Le Blanc and everybody from Buezval. 
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The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really knows 


of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. 
verbose, to say nothing of its prejudiced writing and the previous knowledg 


1 would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly? 
What I want to know most now is, Why is it that labor and capital can’t get together and be friends? 
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Ts ANSWER your question directly, my dear Mother, there is no reason 
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why Labor and Capital should not be friends, and good friends. Both 

are striving for one end, the production of wealth; and their interests, 
in the long run, are identical. Capital has money with which to buy machinery 
and materials, and the services of men who know how to use them. Labor has 
muscle and energy and manual skill to sell. Together they can do effective 
team work; separate they are like a wagon without wheels, or wheels without 
a wagon. 

Of course Capital wants to buy the services of Labor as cheaply as possible, 
while Labor wants as high a price as it can get. This may excite debate; but, 
bless you, men can dicker over a horse trade without coming to blows! When 
you go to Meacham’s store to buy a broom, and he asks thirty-five cents for 
the kind he used to sell for thirty cents, you object, but you don’t get angry. 
You simply watch for the peddler, and buy one of his brooms for thirty-two 
cents. Perhaps you find the peddler’s broom satisfactory, and decide to buy 
of him always thereafter; or perhaps you find it so poor that Meacham’s are 
worth the three cents more; or perhaps the peddler raises his price to thirty-five 
— and thenceforward you buy of him or Meacham as happens to be the 

andier. 

In this homely illustration, Mother, you have the whole philosophy of the 
labor question paralleled in a transaction which might occur any day in King’s 
Corners or elsewhere. Is there anything very abstruse about it, or anything 
provocative of warfare? 


Combining to Raise Prices 


.. suppose that Meacham and the peddler enter into a compact to put all 
their brooms up to forty cents and their tin cups up to twenty-five cents, and 
so on. They get all the custom in sight till another peddler begins driving 
through the village, selling brooms and tinware at the old prices. They propose 
that he enter their combination, but he declines because he would rather 
command his own business than submit it to the control of a majority. So they 
open a fight upon him on the ground that he is pursuing a selfish course and 
disregarding the welfare of his associates in trade. 

They notify all the village people that they will sell nothing more to any one 
who buys goods of the new peddler. Their wives will have nothing to do with 
his wife; and their children refuse to play with his children, besides applying 
a very disagreeable-sounding name to the ostracized youngsters. I might go 
on and imagine their poisoning his horse, or smashing his wagon in the night, or 
setting fire to the barn where he stores his goods; but they are probably too 
intelligent men and too good citizens to think of resorting to such measures. 
Nevertheless, if they did much excited talking about him in the village there 
would always be a possibility that some unbalanced and irresponsible fellow 
might become stirred up to commit acts of violence or threaten them, with a 
view to scaring the interloper into abandoning his business or moving away. 
Would it be wonderful, then, if all the other people in King’s Corners were 
aroused to wrath, not necessarily because they were partisan of the new 
peddler, but because such things are offenses against the good order of society 
and especially out of keeping with our free institutions? 

I am carrying out the parallel, Mother, so as to show how the boycott and 
the rule of violence look when applied to the ordinary activities of life. For 
my part I have so good an opinion of human nature that I don’t believe we 
should ever see them exercised if the actual majority of men engaged in any 
trade voted according to their convictions and stood squarely by the judgment 
thus expressed. - But I remember in my school-days how a few boys pushed the 
rest of us into most of our pranks; and even those who were least in the spirit 
of the mischief hated to hold back from anything which had been well worked 
up by the ringleaders. And when trouble came we would all face the switch 
together rather than go back on each other. 

“Men are but children of a larger growth,” as the poet says; and I have 
always been reminded of my boyhood when I have seen politicians and agitators 
of all sorts playing on the emotions of a crowd. I have known a very few labor 
strikes to occur where there seemed to be no other way of procuring manifest 
justice; but I have seen many more where a little calm thought would have 
made it plain that neither the employers nor the employed were going to make 
or save a dollar by the quarrel, and really faced tremendous losses which could 
never be made up. Nothing but passion prevailed, and the principal object 
seemed to be revenge rather than a demand for anybody’s rights. 


Organization in Itself is All Right 


i YOU express to any representative of Labor your wonder why his people 
and the capitalists cannot get along more peaceably he will answer you 
somewhat like this: 

“First, because in every bargain the interests of the parties are conflicting: 
one must always be the gainer and the other the loser.” 

Is this true? When you bought your last pair of dollar gloves at Meacham’s, 
who lost and who gained? You wanted a pair of gloves to keep your hands 
warm more than you wanted your dollar. He wanted money to pay his taxes 
and educate his children more than he wanted his goods. Each of you obtained 
what you wanted. If he regarded his gloves worth more than a dollar it was 
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yours to say whether you would get along with cold fingers or come to his 
price; but whichever way you decided each of you gained your point. 

““Second, because Capital objects to organizations of Labor.” 

Well, I dare say that may be true of a capitalist here and there, but not of 
the whole group. Organization of itself is a good thing, among capitalists and 
laborers both, for it means the gathering of small individual forces into masses, 
and thereby, if wisely directed, the accomplishment of results which would have 
been impossible for any single constituent of the combination toachieve. Socially 
it brings together a lot of people with a common purpose in life, and promotes 
friendly relations among those who may now and then have to be rivals; in 
times of sickness and other misfortune it enables the poorer element to accept 
a little aid from the more well-to-do without loss of self-respect; and in dealings 
between employers and their help it is often a saving of hours to both sides to 
transact business through well-empowered committees instead of having to 
bring a multitude of separate counselors into the discussions. 

“Third, because capitalists are universally out of sympathy with the people 
who work for them.” 

The only answer you need for this argument is a glance about you. That 
there are employers who ignore the welfare of their working forces no one will 
deny. So, too, there are officers in the army who disregard the health and 
comfort of their soldiers, and fathers who neglect their families; and these bear 
about the same proportion to the general rule that the heartless employers bear 
to business at large. Looking at the matter from even the most sordid side 
it was long ago demonstrated that the well-fed and contented employee works 
so much better than the half-starved or ill or disgruntled one that it actually 
pays in dollars and cents to look after the physical condition and moral 
surroundings of the people under you; and when you reach a higher level of 
motive you will observe that the bulk of the money furnished and work done 
for the improvement of humble homes, the lighting, ventilation and sanitation 
of factories, the recreation, rest and lunch rooms for women, and the clubs, 
libraries and gymnasiums for men engaged in daily wage-earning, comes from 
this very class of ‘‘unfeeling”’ capitalists whom we hear inveighed against. 
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Class Distinctions are Only Temporary 


OW in all this, Mother, I am not trying to take the part of one class against 
another. On the contrary,I am so intense an American that I cannot 
recognize any permanent distinction beween classes. In this land of opportunity 
the laborer with his hands today may ten years hence be drawing his income 
from bank stocks and railroad bonds; and meanwhile he will have discovered 
that the president of a company who sits in his office and studies out plans for 
making a cent here, and saving one there, and beating a competitor somewhere 
else, is as truly a workingman as the subordinate who shovels coal into the 
furnace of his factory. 
But, using the terms Capital and Labor in their temporary sense, let us see 
what complaints Capital often brings against Labor. Of these the most 
frequent is the charge of irresponsibility. ‘If I neglect to pay my men,”’ said 
a manufacturer to me the other day, “they can sue me and force me to find the 
money somewhere or confess bankruptcy. But if they break their agreements 
with me I have no adequate redress. To sue them individually would involve 
heavy expense and if I won every case they have nothing that I can seize 
to pay the damages awarded me. If the fault was that of the union there is 
nobody there whom I can hold responsible. This is a very one-sided arrange- 
ment; so I hire only non-union men, because, not being bound by the will of 
a majority, they don’t threaten to strike work unless they have a grievance so 
serious that I can appreciate it myself; and then I’ll go as far as they will to 
fix things up.” 

Another ground of objection often urged is the tendency of labor organizations 
to plunge into ‘‘sympathetic”’ strikes. At a time, let us say, when building 
operations are very brisk in some city, you will hear of a strike on the part of 
the bricklayers because somebody has refused them higher pay or shorter hours. 
If the obstinate employer holds out, the carpenters strike; a little later, the 
plasterers; a little later, the painters, and so on. None of these later strikers 
allege any bad treatment of themselves; but, on the theory that in labor 
matters the cause of one is the cause of all, they undertake, by paralyzing the 
whole local building industry, to bring the obstinate employer to terms. This 
seems like punishing the innocent for the sins of the guilty with a vengeance. 

A third point raised against the unions concerns their dictatorial attitude. 
When one serves notice upon an employer that it will calla strike unless he turns 
all his non-union help into the streets it forces upon him a pretty serious 
dilemma. From the union’s point of view such tactics are essential to the 
unification of all Labor in standing up for its rights and winning fresh ground; 
from the employer’s it is an interference with a business which is his property, 
to be managed as he sees fit. If he yields he feels that he has lost that much 
advantage in facing any future demand; if he turns upon his opponents, and 
declares that if the union calls a strike not another member of a union shall 
work for him thenceforward, he thinks that he is merely returning blow for blow. 

It is always unfortunate when matters reach such a crisis, not only because 
both parties suffer great waste of money and energy while the struggle 
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Girl in the Country 


A Little Message to Her 
4  \By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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a few minutes a day in which 
to gather a few flowers for the 
supper-table you are the one, 
whether you are twenty years 
old or whether you are only ten. 
If you are still going to school 
you may be able to get some- 
thing every afternoon on your 
way home; for there is scarcely 
a week, from the time when the 
dandelions blow to the day when 
the trees are bare and the ground 
is frozen, when you cannot find 
something lovely by the wayside, 
in the fields or in the woods. 

If you can do “buttonhole stitch” you can 
make a colored edge on a circle of linen for a 
small centerpiece. You can make a pretty 
effect, also, by putting three or four rows of 
featherstitching inside the edge; or, failing 
anything else, you can featherstitch a few ready- 
made doilies with different colors and have one 
to match any nosegay. 


[: ANY member of the family has 


F YOU have a family garden all is easy from 

June to October; but if you have not, God 
has been just as good to the poor as to the rich 
in the matter of flowers, and the busiest country 
child has just as much within her reach as a 
princess with a conservatory. 

I give you later a few suggestions about 
making a little daily decoration for the table. 
There is not a flower you do not know, nor one 
you have not often gathered. You would put 
them together yourself in just the same way, 
perhaps; but, somehow, when a thing is printed 
in black and white it looks like a letter written 
directly to you!, You stop and think: “ Why 
did I never do it? It is easy; it is pretty; 
Mother and Father will like it.”” You will stand 
up on a chair to look on the top shelf of the 
closet and find a glass finger-bowl, or a celery- 
dish, or a lemonade-cup, or a spoon-holder. 
You will see what vases there are in the house 
and what Mother will allow you to use. 

As the days go on you will search for some 
new growing thing; you will invent and com- 
bine and scheme to get a novel effect. 

Some one in the family will notice how you 
arrange flowers and leaves and grasses, and 
you will do them more and more beautifully 
as time goes on, using long stems and putting 
them together loosely and naturally, as Mother 
Nature does. 

Then what will have happened? Only this: 
You will have developed a new love of beauty, 
for you will have learned to produce it. You 
will have used the “thinking part” of you; you 
will have devised and combined and invented ; 
in a word, you will have become an artist! 

It is rather a nice thing to be—a decorator 
of the farmhouse, the church, the village school! 
Perhaps they will beseech you to do something 
for the Town Hall later. Who knows? “Talli, 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 


EANTIME, as you are passing the parlor 
door where your mother is talking with a 
visitor, you may hear something like this: 
‘Yes, our Emily has a great knack with 
flowers. She took a bean-pot for a vase when 
she put that goldenrod in the fireplace, but after 
all it looks pretty on the brick hearth, . . . 
That bunch of Black-Eyed Susans on the table 
is in one of my cooking-bowls. Emily says this 
room is so gloomy she always wants to light it 
up with yellow, but the sitting-room is full of 
sunshine and she generally gives me something 
green in there. Yes, it’s a wonderful 
comfort, now that I am too lame to get away 
from the house, to have Emily bring all out- 
doors in to me,andsheis onlyfourteen. . . . 
She has so much ingenuity! Last night was 
her father’s birthday. We had nothing extra 
for supper, for a long illness in the house uses 
up money faster than anything else and we 
have to be economical. Well, she took 
an old goldfish globe that the Doctor’s wife 
gave her, and filled it with sprigs of autumn 
leaves, and then she scattered the handsomest 
ones over the cloth and tied a great red bunch 





on her father’s chair. As he looked in the 
dining-room door he caught sight of the table 
and guessed it was some kind of an ‘occasion.’ 
Then he remembered it was his own birthday, 
gave an extra brush to his hair, and put on his 
second-best coat. I wasn’t going to be out- 
done, so I put a couple of purple asters on my 
plate of baking-powder biscuits, and a sprig 
of green on each end of my platter of corned- 
beef hash. . . . John, my oldest boy, is 
about sixteen, and he used to make fun of his 
sister’s way of ‘dressing up victuals’— that is 
what he called it; but he never does it any 
more; he says that we all kind of ‘live up to’ 
Emily’s flowers nowadays.” 

When you have heard this, if you are a good 
daughter, your heart will be glad. Perhaps in 
order to “live up to” your own flowers you 
will take extra trouble in sweeping and dust- 
ing, and arranging the furniture to the best 
advantage. 

Remember, Mother carries the heaviest bur- 
den, day after day and year after year. You 
can lighten it, of course, by industry and help- 
fulness and cheerful companionship, but you 
can do it still further if you can aid in creating 
and maintaining the “ Home Beautiful.” 


iw, here is a little guide giving twenty 
wild-flower combinations for farmhouse 
and village dining-tables: 

A saucer of the very first dandelions, just as 
a spring surprise. 

A tall glass of purple “flags” or one of blue 
gentians. 

Mayflowers or anemones, or a plate of par- 
tridge berries and their leaves. 

A few apple blossoms from some heavily 
laden tree that bears poor fruit. 

Field daisies; sometimes with grasses, some- 
times with buttercups. 

Long-stemmed purple clover. 

Ferns of any sort. 

A bowl of wild roses. 

‘“‘ Butter and eggs” in a yellow vase. 

Vase of pink or white wild spirea. 

Wild clematis. Let it droop from the vase 
on to the table. 

A low glass dish filled with pond lilies. 

A bowl of tiger lilies, day lilies or red lilies. 
One kind or another is generally to be found 
growing near some deserted house or by the 
roadside. 

Goldenrod and Queen Anne’s lace (wild 
carrot). 

A glass bowl of goldenrod with little branches 
of red chokecherries. 

Black-Eyed Susans. 

A low bow! of scarlet bunchberries. 

Pink hardhack. 

Goldenrod and brown autumn leaves. 

Red and yellow autumn leaves. 

A branch of bright-cheeked crab-apples, laid 
flat in the center of the table. 

Arrangements of flat hemlock or juniper 
branches, sometimes with the addition of little 
pine cones. This is for the holidays. For 
Christmas morning you can have a tiny tree, 
twelve or fourteen inches high, and decorate it 
as you please. 


Just a Warning or Two 


EVER use any decoration of plush or silk 
or ribbon on a plainly furnished table or 
a coarse tablecloth. 

Never make your center bouquet tall enough 
to conceal from each other the faces of the 
persons opposite. 

Never pack flowers tightly in a vase or fill it 
too full. 

Never allow a faded flower on the table. 

Do not use one vase or one kind of flowers 
until the family is tired of the sight of them. 
Variety is the spice of life. 

If you ever do find a soiled cloth on your 
dining-table don’t shame the flowers, but put 
them aside for the next meal. 

There is another thing you can do—no, it’s 
not at all impossible, it’s simply unusual: Your 
mother or your one tired maid-of-all-work will 
wash the tablecloth oftener if you agree to iron 
it, smoothly and beautifully. 














Try Carnation 
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There is a growing 
demand for Carnation 
Milk—uniform in rich- 
ness and purity—and ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 
American women, the most par- 
ticular buyers in the world, have 
literally compelled us to build more 


condenseries, that we may meet 
their demands for more 


CARNATION 
ma =6MILK 


From 


Contented Cows 


Mothers want it for their growing 
children as well as for babies. 


Good cooks want it for making 
cooked foods light and most de- 
licious, and as the perfect season- 
ing for vegetables. 


Carnation Milk cows live where 
the grass is sweetest, water clear- 
est, air the purest. 
contentment. 
milk—better for baby. 


They live in 
This makes richer 


Milk one month for 
everything and compare its cost with 
your bill for ordinary milk. 
save money and you will be sure, in 
Carnation, of a milk absolutely pure. 
Carnation Milk will not bring infection 
to you or your children. 
delicious, convenient. 


FREE BOOK 


We have prepared an unusual booklet 
containing 


You will 


It is safe, 


suggestions for 


economical cooking, and the story of Car- 
nation Milk. Write for your copy today. 


Tall can 10c—Baby size 5c 


At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 


—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 


or your money bac 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


k’”’ 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 





Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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Just a Few Little C 


And the Neglected Back Yard is Made Attractive and Enjoyable 








“Here’s how we buy soup!” 





Y HAT’S the use 
lugging all that 











HE accumulation of rubbish in this yard was not only 


NEW tenant, taking an interest in his home, felt that the 


unsightly, but it was also unclean and a menace to health. 
The woodpile was not a pleasing object as seen from the win- 
dow, and it was a fine place for rats and mice. There is no 


yard could be made attractive——and see what a transfor- 
mation some flowers and grass seed have made. The rubbish 
was carted away, a cement walk was laid, and the woodpile was 


truck just to make 








fae 


soup? | wouldn’t do it. 

“We have soup 
every day. And any 
time my folks forget 
to order it, I just run 
around to the grocer’s 
myself; and bring 
home half-a-dozen of 


excuse for such a condition existing in any household. 


removed to the back of the yard. 


<< \ Sane Se 
N THE left is a 


city back yard 
as it was before the 
owner awoke to its 
possibilities. The 
broken and uneven 
boardwalk was really 
dangerous and on 
rainy days the yard 
was a mud puddle. 
Look at the yard 
on the right: is it not 
attractive? But it 
bears little resem- 
blance to the un- 
sightly one next to 
it. Having cleaned 
up the rubbish the 
owner repaired and 
whitewashed the 
fences, and planted 
flowers at each side of 
the yard, with a strip 
of lawn between. 





















































“It’s a snap, too. So 
easy. No fussing and wait- 
ing when you’re hungry. 
And you couldn’t make 
better soup to save you; 
no matter how much : 
trouble you take. Nobody 
could. 

“My mother says so. 
And she knows. So does 
Pop; he travels and eats 
at the big hotels all over. 
And he says they never 
give him soup as good as 
Campbell’s. 


‘Why don’t you tell your 
folks?” 


21 kinds 10c a can 


























ISITORS were not asked to look upon this back yard filled 

with ashes and débris of all descriptions. The owner had 
no reason to be proud of it. He finally realized that from a 
valuable investment he was getting no return, not even pleasure, 
so he determined to improve its appearance. 


OW the owner spends many leisure hours in his yard, and 

friends are invited to admire and to enjoy it too. The 
transformation was accomplished at very little expense. A 
cement walk replaced the old boardwalk, flowers were planted 
on each side, and a smooth lawn completed the change. 

















Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
4 Chicken Ox Tail 
; Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato UP 
Consommé Tomato-Okra yl 


sy by? 


Vegetable Boot no. Sel 
Vermicelli-Tomato i a 














HILE this yard was fairly neat and tidy yet it was bare 

and uninteresting. The blank brick wall was not a 
pleasant outlook and the brick walk accentuated the depth while. 
and narrowness of the yard. There was nothing even partially 
to hide the ugly outbuilding at the rear of the place. 


UST see what a difference careful thought and planning 
have made. The little money expended was certainly worth 


**T'll kick for a bowl 
Of that liquid nutrition. 
For this is the goal 
Of my highest ambition,’’ 


Vines on the wall hide its ugliness even in winter. 
The flower beds along the wall and the walk add color and 
soft lines to the view. 
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How I Told My Children 
The Experience of a Mother of Six Children 


HY is it that parents neglect to 

explain matters of sex to their chil- 

dren? Everybody knows that this 
neglect is wrong, that it often leads to incalcu- 
lable harm, bodily and mentally, for the child; 
and yet it is not being remedied. The most 
faithful and devoted parents in the world— 
parents who are in other respects doing every- 
thing possible for their children’s welfare—are 
as reticent on this subject as if they cared noth- 
ing, or knew nothing, about its importance. 
They are embarrassed and at a loss for an 
answer when asked the most innocent question 
if it verges on this forbidden ground. 

The conviction that has been for years more 
and more forcibly brought home to me is that 
parents cannot talk rightly to their children on 
this matter because they do not think rightly 
on it themselves. They have never thought it 
through to a conclusion; they have not put it 
upon its proper level. The most sacred of 
relations still keeps, in their own minds, some 
taint of uncleanness. There are reasons for this. Many of the men 
and women who are parents today got their own first impressions in 
some objectionable manner; and it is never easy to get away from 
first impressions. They got their earliest knowledge of sex through 
sly, secret and unwholesome channels, and can never be quite free 
from those associations. 

Another class have seen other parents make the attempt and fail. 
I have known such cases: where a parent really made the attempt, 
but made it so awkwardly that the subject was only the more per- 
plexingly shrouded in mystery for the child, with the result that a 
new impulse had been given the child to hunt out the secret for 
himself from sources where answers were given with less reserve 
and with more distinctness. 


NE of the most conscientious men I ever knew gave his twelve- 

year-old boy a book on sex to read. The boy took the book to 
his room and put it away where no one would see it; he felt ashamed 
to be seen having a book like that around, for he already knew 
much more than the book could tell him. I know another case 
where the mother of two boys took them toa physician and had him 
show them charts and a manikin. 

I have known of other well-meaning parents who, by warning 
children against harmful practices of which they had never heard, 
gave them the first incitement in a wrong direction. 

These are discouraging facts, but they only emphasize the vital 
necessity of our facing the problem frankly before it is too late. If 
there is a solution we must share it with each other. Neglect or 
silence is the worst of all possible solutions. 

The ideal way—and I feel surer of it every day—is for parents to 
answer questions about sex as they answer the thousand and one 
other questions of a growing child: in a perfectly frank and natural 
manner. There are plenty of questions that will be asked without 
our having to introduce the subject.. And, as far as I can see, the 
city child asks just as many questions as does the country child. 
Our parks give opportunity for questions about the relations of 
animals. Further explanations may easily follow. 

At one time we had some bantam chickens, and when, one day, 
our little girl asked us what the rooster was chasing the hen for, the 
opportunity was given us, and we took advantage of it. It was 
springtime, and I remember that a few days later we were out 
among the alders. The catkins were just out. I told her how the 
pollen had to be carried by the wind or by insects from the papa 
plant to the mamma plant, if there were ever to be any seeds from 
which new plants would grow. I then explained to her that in all 
living things, both plants and animals, there had to be a papa and a 
mamma if there were to be any little plants or animals. I remember 
thinking that I had done my duty, that she now understood the 
relation of the sexes. But the next year she asked the same or 
similar questions, and they were repeated again and again. Having 
answered her questions simply and naturally it satisfied her at the 
time and made very little impression. Her question made a far 
greater impression on me than my answer made on her. A child 
takes only the information he or she is ready for. If the curiosity 
is immediately satisfied, not whetted by postponing the answer, in 
a large majority of cases the information will be forgotten. Every 
parent knows how children repeat questions over and over until 
gradually they begin to understand. 


HAVE taken my children into my confidence when we expected 

a little one and, having had six children, it has given me some 
opportunity to test the method. In every case it has been a beauti- 
ful experience; but I remember most vividly the experience with the 
oldest daughter, because it was all so new to me. She was perfectly 
dear with me about it. Mornings she would get into bed with me, 
and she would say, “‘Let us talk about our secret.” I told her that 
she must remember that it was just our secret; that mammas did 
not usually tell their children when they were expecting a little one, 
and that she must not talk about it or she would be misunderstood. 
I told her how dear she was to me, how I had carried her for nearly 
a year next to my heart, as I was then carrying the little one we 
were expecting. We wondered if it would be a brother or a sister, 
and talked about names for the baby. It was all beautiful. There 
was no sending her away when the little one at last came. 

If this method is followed out from the time the first question is 
asked the child will know all the essential facts about sex, and most 
of the information will have been given by the mother. With this as 
a basis, serious talks with the father might later help the child. It is 
easy, for instance, for the mother to give some information when she 
is bathing the child. She can explain the necessity of clean linen, 
and how disease follows uncleanness; and that we cannot be too 
clean or too careful. I tell my children that I want them to live so 
that their children will be stronger and better fitted to live than 
they are. 

Whether it is necessary or wise to introduce the subject ourselves 
depends entirely upon circumstances. I did one summer when I was 
going across the Atlantic, and was leaving my little boy, then seven 
years and a half old. The thought came to me that accidents 
happen, and that possibly I might never see him again, that it might 
be my last opportunity with him. Did he really comprehend and 
would he remember that I had answered his questions about these 
things? I wanted to be certain; so, before going, when he was 
taking a bath one day I hada talk with him. I told him how proud 





I was of him, that I hoped some day he would 
have a little boy to be as proud of as I was of 
him. Then we talked a little about why he was 
built differently from his sisters, that this dif- 
ference made him a papa child and his sisters 
mamma children. Then I told him that when 
I was away I wanted him to be careful of what 
he ate, and to keep clean, so that he would 
grow up to be a strong, good man. 

Every time I have talked with my children 
about these things it has brought about the 
most loving relation between us. They feel its 
sacredness, and they love to be trusted. 


I SHOULD like to know why this hush about 
the most beautiful experience of a woman’s 


blame for it. It seems to me that they 
respond to whatever feeling we ourselves have 
about it. If we think about it naturally and 
purely they do, and yce versa. But unless we 
are going to get on a right basis ourselves I 
fear there will be many experiences like the following, which I give 
in the writer’s own words: 

“T was brought up in the suburbs of a large city. There was the 
usual amount of unchaste talk among the boys with whom I played. 
The profanity I heard and the filthy remarks were classed together 
as the outpourings of the filthy-minded. The source of the larger 
part of the talk was the cause of the scanty consideration my 
brother and I gave to it. Two boys, brothers, whom we despised 
were the chief source. They lived in a wretched home in a neighbor- 
ing locality, and occasionally played with us. The influence of the 
boys was not so great as it seemed. I believe it amounted to very 
little, such was our dislike for them. I grew up suspecting nothing 
of the relation of the sexes, associating the talk about such matters 
with the general profanity. Somewhere between the age of twelve 
and fourteen the awakening came. The first step was in the school- 
room, and the teacher’s Bible, lying on her desk before school 
opened, afforded some older pupils the opportunity of instructing 
me in the meaning of certain passages. I was an industrious Bible 
student for the next few weeks. I saw the reasons for the evasive 
answers of my parents when I had asked the meaning of certain 
words or verses which I had run across in my desultory reading. 

“‘Tdeals went right and left. My father and mother dropped in my 
estimation; the heroes and heroines of Scott, whose works I admired, 
were no longer types of purity and nobility. I thought all married 
people sinners. Purity didn’t exist. I had been deceived by every 


one I respected; only the filthy-minded told me the truth; even my 


father and mother had deceived me. 

“IT don’t remember how long the period of readjustment lasted, 
but I remember being very miserable, and it was shortly followed by 
another period of unhappiness due to worry caused by a quack 
publication which got into my hands when I was fifteen. Those 
periods of misery might have been avoided by information from 
respected sources.” 


Y OLDEST daughter is now eighteen years old. A few days 

ago I asked her what her relation was to other girls about 
these things. She said that she had a distinct feeling of superiority, 
that she knew, and that she had no curiosity as the other girls had. 
She then told me some of her experiences. After living in a certain 
neighborhood for nearly two years she wondered why the girls did 
not take her more into their confidence. They ran off by them- 
selves and had secrets from her. One day she thought she knew 
what they were talking about, and ran up and told them that they 
need not act so mysteriously, that she knew all about what they 
were saying. They were very much surprised, because they thought 
she was entirely ignorant of the subject. 

Another time a group of girls at school were looking up words of 
doubtful meaning in a dictionary. They shut the book quickly on 
her approach: not so quickly, however, but that she noticed the 
page. She told the girls she would find the word they were looking 
at. She found the page and ran quickly through the list and showed 
them the word. They, too, were surprised, for they thought she did 
not know about things of that sort. By them she wasalways thought 
too good to have any interest in such things. While the other girls 
were looking up everything they could find on the subject (for they 
must know—every normal child must) she knew, and she knew that 
she knew. I always told her that if there were anything she did not 
understand I would tell her the exact truth as far as I knew it. 

Sometimes she used to show me notes that were passed at school. 
They showed the inquisitiveness of children on these subjects. I 
remember how puzzled she was that mothers did not tell their 
children. I told her that it was largely due to custom, that years 
ago mothers had not told their little girls, and that many mothers 
thought they would find out soon enough anyway. I think I always 
made her feel that it was beautiful for us to talk about it. One day 
she brought home some notes from school that were bad, so bad that 
it seemed best to report the case to the superintendent of schools. 
The child who wrote them was found and was removed from school. 
She was filling the minds of that schoolroom of girls with impure 
thoughts. My daughter felt that something ought to be done, and 
for that reason brought the notes to me. 

Judge Mack, of Chicago, recently came across a case in the 
Juvenile Court: the shocking relations of an undeveloped girl of 
seventeen of most respectable parents with eighteen boys in her 
school. When it was brought to his notice most of the children of 
the school knew about it and were discussing it, while the parents 
knew nothing about it. We need the confidence of our children if 
we want to protect them. 


YLESS we parents do accept this duty to our children the 

schools will have to take it up. It is being discussed in this 
country andin Europe. There was asection given to it in the Second 
International Congress on School Hygiene held in London. The 
Germans felt that this information ought to be given in the schools; 
the French were seriously considering it; but the English members 
of the Congress were quite united in the feeling that it ought to be 
given by the parents. It affords wonderful opportunities for us 
parents to get close to our children. This privilege should not be 
taken from us, but it looks now as if it would be, because we are 
either not giving any information or what we give is insufficient. 








NOTE—This page is the fifth of a series which is being published in The Journal 
under this general heading. The nextarticle will appear in an early issue. 


life has grown up. The children are not to 
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This charming 
Wooltex spring 
coat will hold 
its shape for two 
full seasons 


WE GUARANTEE this 
because we know how well 
Wooltex garments are made. 


Because we know from 
many years’ experience with 
Wooltex garments that - the 
shape is needled in to stay. 


Because we are sure of the 
quality of the fabrics. 


Because, too, the makers 
themselves guarantee two full 
seasons’ satisfactory service. 


This coat offers $20 


unusual value at 

Mme. Savarie, the famous fashion 
authority, has approved every one of 
the new Wooltex styles for spring. 


See them in your own city at 


| The StoreThat 





Wooltex = 
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THE EARLY SUMMER CLOTHES 








The Vacation “Tam” That Any Girl Can Make 


Designs by 
Ida C. Van Auken 





N THE minds of many the ‘‘Tam”’ hat is of woolen 

zephyr knitted or crocheted, and suitable only for 
rough-and-ready wear, yet it really is a type of hat 
which can be made more beautifully from pliable, 
woven straw braids, silk or velvet. 

- The hat above, a graceful Holbein, is made with 
a crown of deep red velvet, with a brim of wood 
straw braid. It is untrimmed except for the cord 
and tassel of silver tied around the crown. 





O MANY people the word ‘‘ fashion’’ conveys an abso- 
lute sense of novelty, it being frequently overlooked that 
that which is new today may be but a revival of what is old, 
and thereby a reminiscence of the past. This applies with 
fresh interest to the present vogue of the ‘‘ Tam’? hat, which 
was in the height of fashion for men in the Sixteenth Century. 
No more authentic authority can be found than the paint- 
ings of Hans Holbein, and it was from the works of this great 
master that many of the hats on this page have been designed. 





ADE in the regulation Tam 

o’ Shanter shape is the hat 
above, formed of a fine Manila 
braid in a sage-green, with added 
grace given by the shaded plume 
that sweeps from the right side 
to the left. This hat would be 
charming to wear with a dressy 
afternoon gown or in the evening 
when a hat is required. 

The jaunty little hat in the center 
of the page, taken from a Hol- 
bein, is a most practical hat for 
traveling or motor wear. For 
service a heavy tussah or taffeta 
could be used, or a cotton rep or 
linen would make up effectively. 
The crown is shirred on a shaped 
band, to which the brim is also 
attached. The ‘hat is simply 
trimmed with a narrow bow. 

The hat on the right, an adap- 
tation of the style worn by the 
Bishop of London centuries ago, 
would give a piquant grace to a 
maiden of the present day. 























































































































































Drawings by 
Maude Stokes 





SEEMINGLY careless irregularity of line gives 
to the ‘‘ Tam’? hat a coquettish grace which is 
exceedingly becoming. This is noticeable in the hat 
on the central figure above, made of a pliable black- 
and-white straw, and copied from the original Scotch 
Tam o’ Shanter worn by the Buchanan Clan. 
Grass-green satin straw was used for the hat 
directly above, with loose folds of velvet around the 
band, caught with a silver buckle. 





Y FASTENING the plume at 
the left side on the band the 
Tam o’ Shanter pictured above 
may be tilted in an enchanting 
way high on the left, so that on the 
opposite side it will droop down 
over the hair, making a most ef- 
fective background in this rich 
shade of brown. This hat, in- 
spired by a Frans Hals picture, 
reveals how charmingly the modes 
of the past can be adapted to 
modern usage. 

The Scotch Tam o’ Shanter on 
the left, of the type originally worn 
by the ancient MacNeill Clan in 
cloth woven in their brilliant tartan 
colors, is made into a summer hat 
from amethyst straw braid 
trimmed with a plaited bow of 
old-gold braid underneath. 

Patterns (No. 6816) which in- 
clude all of the hats on this page 
except the Bishop hat in the lower 
left-hand corner, can be supplied 
in one size for ten cents. 









Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


‘toa practicability of the pink-and- 
white gingham dress shown below 
must appeal to the woman who does her 
own sewing and who must lessen the 
laundry work. The design is cut on the 
simplest of construction lines, without 
tucks or plaits, and opens in the front. 

Patterns (No. 6840) for this semi- 
Princesse dress in peasant style come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires seven yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch material. 




























OW to combine attractively two 

short lengths of materials is 
shown in the green-and-white dress 
on the right, and this dress would 
also be a splendid choice for remodel- 
ing, where the use of two materials 
is necessary. The design opens in 
coat fashion in the front—always an 
advantage in a wash dress—and 
may be made without the applied 
yoke and turnover collar. 

Patterns (No. 6846) for this dress— 
with long shoulders and four-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and a half of 36-inch plain 
material, and two yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch check material. 





HILE the blue polka-dot dress 

on the right was designed 
especially for ginghams and other 
washable cotton materials it would 
be a very desirable design to use in 
making up a challis or similar light- 
weight woolen goods, and with dainty 
collar and cuffs of hemstitched 
linen or batiste it would be quite 
appropriate for afternoon wear on 
cool days. The diagonal closing of 
the front gives a smart look to the 
waist, and the sleeves are graceful 
and comfortable. 

Patterns (No. 6842) for this dress 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards of 36-inch material. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 








































































































































O PATTERNS can be supplied for the blue-and- 

white dress shown first in the group above, but 
there are other patterns which may be used as guides in 
cutting it. Here is another suggestion for remodeling 
and for combining remnants. 

The dress opens in the front, and with it is worn a 
removable chemisette. The waist is cut in one piece, 
finished at the neck with a sailor collar, and the skirt 
may be made with or without the yoke and hem facing. 


DECIDEDLY unique dress is the one in the 
center of the group above. It is cut in one piece 
and opens the entire length of the dress in the back. 
Patterns (No. 6844) for this dress come in five 
sizes: 34to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 27-inch flowered 
material, and one yard of 36-inch plain material. 
The feather-stitching is made by using Transfer 
Pattern No. 12704. 


HE diagonal closing and the use of buttons are the 

smart features of the tan-colored chambray dress 
shown last in the group above. From a dressmaking 
standpoint this is a practical model. 

Patterns (No. 6838) for this dress come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material, and 
seven-eighths of a yard of 27-inch white material for 
chemisette, collar and cuffs. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 

dress designs shown can be supplied at fifteen cents each, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer Pattern 
No. 12704, for three yards, comes at ten cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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RAY-BLUE corded silk was used to make the 

facing for the collar and cuffs on the gray linen 

suit shown above, which would be a splendid choice 
for a summer suit for special-occasion wear. 

There is atrim tailor smartness in the wide double- 
breasted lap of the jacket closing diagonally in line 
with the skirt gore, and fastened with large bone 
buttons. This button trimming is repeated on the 
back of the suit. No patterns can be supplied. 


ERVICEABILITY is the potent feature of the 

dark blue suit in the center of the group above, 

for such a color in a coarse weave of linen may be 

worn almost an entire season without cleaning if well 
pressed over a damp muslin cloth occasionally. 

The cretonne trimming for the collar and sleeves 
may be made separate so as to be taken off easily when 
freshening up is necessary. No patterns can be 
supplied for either coat or skirt. 


HE simple cut and smart tailor finish of the rose- 
colored suit on the right-hand figure of the group 
above will appeal to the woman who chooses her clothes 
with the idea of wearing them more than one season, 
for such a suit is always in good style if the material 
has been carefully selected. 
No patterns can be supplied for either the coat 
or skirt, but there are other patterns which we can 
suggest as guides in making them. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the num- 

bered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats, 
and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











IGHT blue linen was the material 

selected for the youthful-looking suit 

below, trimmed with hand-embroidered 
écru linen edging. 

Patterns (No. 6847) for the semi- 
fitting coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 
6848) for the four-gored skirt come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
The suit, in 36 bust and 24 waist, re- 
quires five yards and three-quarters of 
42-inch material. 





Designs by the Fashion Editors 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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6847-6848 


OUBLE-FACED striped and 
plain linen suiting —the novelty 
linen fabric of the season—was used 
to make the left-hand suit of the 
lower group. Two materials are 
woven together, as were the coatings 
used last winter, making a durable 
fabric for suits that must be given 
hard wear. It may be made up so 
that each garment will be reversible. 
Patterns (No. 6849) for the semi- 
fitting cutaway coat come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 6850) for the four- 
gored skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. The suit, 
in 36 bust and 24 waist, requires five 
yards of 46-inch material. 


N EFFECTIVE touch is given to 
the tan-colored linen suit on the 
left by the narrow brown binding and 
the small silk-covered buttons which 
are used as a trimming; and this 
smart color combination is also car- 
ried out in the jaunty, comfortably 
fitting hat, which is an excellent 
choice to wear with such a suit. 
Patterns (No. 6851) for the semi- 
fitting cutaway coat come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 6852) for the three- 
piece skirt come in six sizes: 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. The suit, 
in 36 bust and 24 waist, requires 
seven yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. 





The Pretty Summer D 


Designs by 
Ida C. Van Auken 


U AINT and old-timey 
is the pink dress on 
the right, with its trim- 
ming of bows and puffings. 
Here the use of the ma- 
terial of the dress as a 
trimming is shown in a 
new way, giving an effect 
of girlish simplicity. Al- 
though decidedly a dress 
for afternoon wear with a 
large picture hat or a co- 
quettish poke, it may also 
be worn for an evening 
party. 

It would be most effect- 
ive if made of a clinging 
silk muslin, batiste or 
voile, with the girdle and 
curious little bows made 
of taffeta. Very good 
qualities of these materials 
may be bought for fifty 
cents a yard, and for this 
dress in size sixteen years 
six yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch mate- 
rial will be required. 

One yard and a quarter 
of 22-inch taffeta or satin 
will be needed for bows, 
pipings and girdle. Silk 
at one dollar a yard would 
cost one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. The shirred 
tucker may be made from 
one-eighth of a yard of 
36-inch eighty-cent net. 















































RETTY for a dress 

of thin material is the 
crossed drapery of the 
applied flounce shown on 
the three-piece skirt in 
the design on the left. 
This dress is made of 
dotted silk muslin which 
may be bought for twenty- 
five cents a yard. For 
size sixteen years six 
yards and a half of 27- 
inch wide material will be 
required. 

The blouse is made in 
peasant style, witha trans- 
parent net yoke. Halfa 
yard of 36-inch net, at 
forty cents a yard, will be 
sufficient for this, and 
the same amount of 18- 
inch silk at thirty-eight 
cents will make the girdle 
and the sleeve bands. 

The soft, silk fringe 
which outlines the sleeves, 
yoke and flounce, may be 
bought for thirty-eight 
cents a yard, and four 
yards and three-quarters 
will be required. 


UST above, in the 

center of the group, 
is an enchanting dress 
in a pretty, one-sided de- 
sign. It is made with a 
peasant overblouse which 
may close at the side-front 
or back, with guimpe at- 
tached or separate. 

A fine, bordered cotton 
with a six-inch border 
may be bought for thirty- 
eight cents a yard, and 
five yards and a quarter 
of 42-inch material will 
be required for size six- 
teen years. The frills 
which trim the surplice 
blouse and sleeves, as 
well as the skirt, are of 
sheer Brussels net. 

Using net 60 inches 
wide the frills may be cut 
from one yard, at sixty 
cents. Three-quarters of 
a yard of figured net, 18 
inches wide, at forty 
cents a yard, will make 
the yoke, and one yard 
of taffeta, at seventy-five 
cents, the girdle. 


OST charming is 
the street dress on 
the right, made of blue- 
and-white striped cotton 
voile. No patterns ex- 
actly like this design can 
be supplied, but pattern 
No. 6243 may be utilized. 
To make this frock in 
size sixteen years five 
yards and a half of 30- 
inch material will be re- 
quired; and a suitable 
cotton voile comes at 
twenty-five cents a yard. 
The reversed striped 
bands make an effective 
trimming combined with 
the frill of Valenciennes 
lace on the inner edge. 
Ten yards of lace, costing 
one dollar, will be re- 
quired, and half a yard of 
net, at forty cents a yard, 
will make the yoke. 

Use embroidery silk 
to simulate buttons and 
loops, and one yard of 20- 
inch blue satin, at eighty- 
five cents, will be required 
for the girdle. 
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Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered and suggested designs on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. All these patterns come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Drawings by 


Rae Flock Scott 


HE revival of shoul- 
der bretelles in a 
charmingly modernized 
form is shown on the left 
in a frock of mauve cotton 


voile, where tiny ball 


fringe forms the only or- 
namentation. The waist- 
line is slightly raised, and 
the sleeves may be elbow 
length tucked, or long 
plain ones. 

In making this dress if 
cotton voile, at twenty-five 
cents a yard, is used six 
yards and a half of 27- 
inch-wide quality will be 
required for size sixteen 
years. Of the cotton-ball 
fringe seven yards and a 
half of the twenty-five- 
cent grade will be needed 
to edge the bretelles and 
tunic. The collar and 
yoke will take five-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch lace. 
Pretty designs in shadow 
lace, filet or figured net 
may be bought at from 
eighty-five cents to one 
dollar a yard. 

The corded girdle in 
mercerized cotton with 
pretty tassel ends should 
not cost more than fifty 
cents. This leaves a nice 
balance for the buttons 
and thread required. 
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What I See in New York 





By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 
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changes nothing startlingly new has developed this season, 
and one still sees in New York the straight line and the 
slender silhouette. 

You may, though, for the sake of variety, introduce a few plaits 
into your skirt, but they must be pressed as flat as the proverbial 
pancake; and, though the peasant waist seems to be with us to stay, 
your sleeves may be set into fat armholes, without fullness. The 
waist-line, too, may be dropped to normal, though if the slightly 
raised line is more becoming retain it. 

Nearly every other blouse is continued below the girdle in some 
sort of a peplum arrangement of varying size and shape. It may 
extend all around, it may be merely a plain or a gathered tab or 
postilion, front or back, or it may confine itself to the sides of the 
blouse. It may be long or short, gathered or circular; but, no 
matter what the shape or length, it calls for the slender, hipless figure. 

I notice also a movement toward a trimmed effect in skirts, which, 
when it takes the form of ruffles on a frock of soft, summery material, 
is charmingly pretty.and feminine. 

Sometimes these ruffles are scalloped, as in Pattern No. 6889— 
shown above on the extreme right—giving a quaint, early-Victorian 
touch that is very pretty. This is repeated in the bertha and the 
small postilion, giving the frock an appearance of elaboration, 
though it is really quite simple to make; even if you have never 
made anything for yourself other than a plain shirtwaist you need 
not be afraid to attempt this. 

Have you noticed the slight fullness of the skirt at the top? This 
is one of the new touches which gives a deceptive appearance of 
width. The flounces, too, seem to suggest amplitude, but they are in 
reality shaped to the skirt, adding scarcely anything to the width. 
Slender lines are becoming to the majority of women, and—more 
potent than all else—they are youthful looking. Patterns (No. 6889) 
for this dress come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires seven yards of 36-inch material, half a yard of 18-inch lace 
for the yoke, and two pieces of edging, ten yards each, for the ruffles. 


[ Jims rumors of wider skirts and other radical style 


F YOU have not yet realized the practicability and charm of the 

one-piece frock I hope you will doso during the coming summer. 
The new models are quite easy to make, and in them one feels very 
comfortable and well dressed. 

For linen, gingham or chambray you cannot find anything simpler 
and smarter than Pattern No. 6897, which comes in six sizes: 34 to 
44 inches bust measure; and the home dressmaker, who must per- 
haps be housekeeper and nurse as well, with but little time to devote 
to her summer sewing, will welcome this design, which, while pretty 
and new, can be made very quickly and with little trouble. One 
of the new tan shades of linen would be smart for this model, using 
a darker shade of floss for the embroidery. The attractive peplum 
may be embroidered on the edge, and the short set-in sleeves, 
which are lengthened by shaped sections, may also be embroidered, 
as well asthe round collar and the skirt edge. Stitched bands of 
contrasting material or bias pipings may be substituted for the 
hand embroidery, for which Transfer Pattern No. 14510, in a three- 
yard length, should be used. A narrow patent-leather belt may 
be worn, in black or self-color. The dress in size 36 inches bust 
measure requires five yards of 36-inch material. 

White serge one sees everywhere, and it is a good choice for an 
afternoon one-piece frock that may be worn to church or for calling. 
It is eminently serviceable, is 


sleeves are sewed—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 6894) for the skirt—in tunic effect and with panel 
back—come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Frocks of 
this type are being shown in white cashmere and white taffeta; one 
model combined white taffeta with black satin, the satin appearing 
in the flounce. To make the dress in size 36 inches bust measure 
and 24 inches waist measure requires five yards and a half of 
36-inch material, with one yard of 36-inch net for the guimpe. 


S THERE a woman whois not glad to see the jumper back again? 

It is so easy to make, and it takes but a scrap of material. 
Almost always there is enough material left after cutting a skirt, and 
if not it can be matched in chiffon or marquisette; and when worn 
over a guimpe of net or fine lace one gets the fashionable costume 
effect at small cost. Here is a jumper (No. 6895) which I am sure 
you will like, and which you can make without any trouble. Cut in 
one piece it slips on over the head, thus eliminating that bugbear of 
most women: the making of buttonholes and the sewing on of buttons 
or of hooks and eyes. You may be one of the exceptional women 
who like to do these things, but even so, think of the time you save 
by not having to. The neck is square, and you may finish it with 
piping and button loops of satin; or one of the new fringed-out ruches 
would be effective. To make this take a narrowstrip of silk or satin, 
arrange it in small box-plaits stitched through the center, and then 
fringe out both edges. Patterns (No. 6895) for this jumper come in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Any size requires one yard 
and a quarter of 30-inch material. 

No guimpe is included in this pattern, and while ready-made 
guimpes may be purchased in the shops, if they are pretty and well 
made they are expensive. You will find it wiser to buy a good pat- 
tern for a guimpe and choose your own material, and you may be 
sure of having it dainty and becoming. For this purpose I recom- 
mend a plain waist closing at the back, with the new set-in sleeves 
finished with deep cuffs. Patterns (No. 6747) for a good guimpe 
come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. In the 36-inch 
size you will need two yards and three-quarters of 27-inch net. 

Combined with the jumper I have described is one of the newest 
plaited skirt models, showing a plain, wide front gore, with broad 
plaits arranged at the sides and back. On the proper pressing of these 
plaits one cannot lay too much emphasis, for if they do not lie per- 
fectly flat the skirt will be absolutely lacking in style. Stitch the 
plaits all the way if you want to, and if the skirt is not too narrow 
for you. Most of the models show the plaits stitched to within a few 
inches of the foot, say about nine inches, so as to give comfortable 
freedom in walking. You may make this skirt of serge, whipcord— 
plain or changeable—linen, cotton poplin, cotton covert, taffeta or 
pongee, in dark blue, raisin or tan. Patterns (No. 6896) for this 
skirt—with eleven gores—come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards of 54-inch material. If you 
make the skirt and jumper of the same material you will need in 
the medium size four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


HERE is nothing more comfortable and necessary when one is 
tired out from shopping or visiting, or from any of the thousand 
different things we women are always doing, than a nice, “really, 
truly” kimono. Not one with huge revers or wide collars or innu- 
merable fancy touches, but a simple, practical one of cool dimity or 
lawn. Such a garment is shown above (No. 6891). This may be 
slipped on over the head and 





suited for changing tempera- a fastened on the shoulders, or if 
pares, mer y soranetyh and, you prefer you may sew up the 
when made becomingly, is good mm shoulder seams and open the 
looking and wk wy For this (7) Ah Zt kimono at the center beck. Get 
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sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards 
of 36-inch material. 

I will answer any questions on 
advanced styles, materials or 
patterns if you inclose astamped, 


} 











into the armholes of which the 


4 addressed envelope for reply. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number— 


except jumper paliern No. 6895, which is ten cents— post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed 


on the pattern envelopes. Transfer Pattern No. 143510 comes at fifteen cents for a three-yard length. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and dresses, waist and hip measures for 
skirls, and inclosimg the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















Many Cents 
Make a Dollar? 


‘“*Why,’” you say, ‘fone hundred cents 
make a dollar—always.”’ 

Yet we say that seventy-five cents can, 
and often does, equal a dollar. 

Of course, if you were to take a dollar 
into a store and ask for change, you would 
get just one hundred cents. But if you 
asked to have your dollar changed INTO 
MERCHAN DISE, then how much 
would you get? 

You might get more or less than one 
hundred cents in merchandise. Y our dollar 
might become the equal only of seventy- 
five cents, or it might become the equal 
of one hundred and fifty cents. 

So one dollar’s worth does NOT equal 
another dollar’s worth. And the differ- 
ence is WHERE you spend the dollar. 

Your dollar spent in ordering from the 
*“NATIONAL” Style Book becomes more 
than a dollar, because for every dollar you 
have changed into merchandise at the 
“NATIONAL,” youget MORE THAN ONE 
HUN DRED CENTS IN ACTUALVALUE. 

And in every ‘“‘ NATIONAL” garment you 
get the delight of the most perfect style, the 
fascination of newness, the pleasure of greater 
becomingness and the charm of absolute beauty. 
Because every ““NATIONAL” garment is a 
thing of beauty, of fashion and of grace as 
well as of service. ; 

So for beauty and delight and saving too, you 
should write now for your new “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. One copy is yours free, just for 
the asking. 

Waists . . 98c.to$6.98 | Ready-Made Suits 

Skits. . . $1.49" 9.98 ag Yh is 
incerieD “ als. - . 
Lingerie 2.98 i 15.98 | Misses’ Dresses and Suits 

Silk Dresses . 7.98 17.98 $2.98 to $15.98 
And everything for Misses, Womem and Children. 


Made-to-Measure $12 50t $30 
Tailored Suits ° 0 
Samples of materials used for “NATIONAL” 

Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but only 

when asked for, and they are well worth asking for. 
Why not this Spring make your dollar buy the 

utmost value? The best start is the start made this 
moment by writing for your free copy of the 

““NATIONAL” Style Book. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay tage and eapeunnge on all our goods 
to any part the world. very ““NATIONAL’’ Gar- 
ment bas the “‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag attached. 


This tag says that you may return any garment not 
Satisfactory to you and we will refand your money and 
Pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
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- Piano Questions 
Answered by Josef Hofmann 





How Can I Become a Good Accompanist? 


| ebro of all, accompanying cannot be learned 
separately and apart from a regular and gen- 
eral study of music; for accompanying is but one 
of many by-products of a well-ordered and well- 
rounded musical education, a by-product like 
conducting, coaching, arranging piano reduc- 
tions from orchestral scores, and kindred mu- 
sical occupations into which good musicians are 
often led by circumstances, but for which they 
cannot be especially trained except by experi- 
ence. The selection of accompanying for a life 
profession must be prompted by a somewhat 
negative temperament and a strongly accom- 
modative disposition; for with other more 
positive temperaments the study of music usu- 
ally generates, or at least greatly increases, 
the desire to become the chief exponent of the 
poetic contents of a thoroughly studied work. 
It may be that some persons realize a lack 
of initiative in their psychical make-up, and 
for this reason choose an occupation in which 
they may “follow” rather than ‘“‘lead’’; but to 
these I would whisper—in all confidence, of 
course—that singers are often not as well edu- 
cated as musicians as is their accompanist, and 
that they expect from him such musicianly assist- 
ance as will practically amount to leadership. 


fr: SOME cases it may be the imperfection of 
pianistic technic that generates the thought 
in a pianist: ‘‘My technic is good enough for 
accompanying.”’ Such a person will be sorely 
disappointed when songs like Schubert’s ‘“ Erl- 
king,” ‘“‘Impatience”’ or ‘‘Margaret at the 
Spinning-Wheel”’ are placed before him. Most 
of Mendelssohn’s, Schumann’s and Franz’s 
songs, too, demand for their accompaniment a 
perfect and refined technic; not to speak of 
more modern songs, such as by Liszt, Hugo 
Wolff, Richard Strauss, Debussy and kindred 
spirits. And the accompanist’s technical ability 
has to be so much the greater as he cannot 
choose his tempo to fit his technic, but must 
conform to the tempo which suits the singer, 
however quick it may be. Moreover, as he 
must carefully watch the singer, he cannot keep 
guard over his own technic, which, for this 
additional reason, must be sovereign. 

Hence I say: Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing! The playing of accompaniments is by no 
means a pianistic sinecure! 

A good accompanist, then, must be, first of all 
a good pianist—aye, a refined pianist—in order 


that technical difficulties may not deter him 
from closely- conforming to the soloist’s every 
mood and whim, be it expressed in variations of 
tempo or in dynamic changes. Second, he must 
be a quick, fluent reader and transposer, so as 
to be able to play his part well at sight—and 
to play it, to boot, in any key the singer may 
ask for. 


O MUCH for the mechanical and technical 
requirements. As tothe musical equipment, 
it must enable him: 

(1) To acquire a thorough understanding of 
the musical meaning of a composition, of its 
character, harmonic and formal structure and 
texture, and of the feeling behind all these 
externals. This faculty must be subordinated 
to the interpretation of the soloist, which sub- 
ordination in its turn demands great mental 
elasticity and accommodativeness—important 
qualities an accompanist should possess. 

(2) One must feel and understand at which 
moments the accompaniment may emerge from 
its secondary position to become, to an admis- 
sible degree, coequal with the principal part; 
for a pause in the solo part never, or very rarely, 
affects. the musical structure of a piece, espe- 
cially not in modern polyphonic music, where 
the solo part is so often no more than just a part 
of the whole—an important and even a promi- 
nent part, no doubt, but still only a part which 
would be meaningless were the other parts 
left out. 

All this shows that a good accompanist must 
be a refined pianist, a sterling musician and—a 
fair psychologist. For to accompany well does 
not mean to “‘follow”’ the soloist any more than 
we “follow” a friend whom we accompany on a 
walk. As we “keep him company,” as we 
keep abreast of him, as we considerately keep 
step with him, so may the accompanist not 
“follow” the soloist—that is, not stalk after 
him—but he must be right with him. I know 
the word ‘‘following,’’ with reference to accom- 
panying, is in general use, but I think that, like 
many other technical terms, it is badly chosen. 

One other matter of great importance should 
not be left unmentioned here: alertness! 
Singers are, as a rule, not trained to read more 
than one staff, or rather, only one strain of 
music, ata time. Pessimists declare that there 
are singers whose reading ability amounts to 
still less, but I can hardly believe it. Now, 


inasmuch as the reading of a solitary strain out 
of a polyphonic piece precludes the possibility of 
forming a mental concept of the totality, singers 
often find it difficult—especially after a pause— 
to enter upon the right note and upon the right 
time beat, or upon a fraction of it. To this diffi- 
culty the accompanist must be keenly alive. 
He must foresee, forefeel, ‘‘scent’’ it from afar, 
and never fail to give the singer a signal or cue 
plain enough for the singer to perceive and yet 
discreet enough for the audience not to notice. 
Aside from this it sometimes happens that 
singers overlook or forget a measure of rest, or 
part of it—they are but mortals, you know— 
or that some physical happening interferes 
momentarily with the voice. In all such and 
kindred cases the accompanist must step in 
with promptness and resource, and by skillful 
handling of the piano cover up the contretemps. 
In the latter case he must play louder; in the 
first case he must cleverly glide over the missed 
measure without attracting the slightest atten- 
tion, and this requires sometimes a quick and 
plausible modulation. Such alertness, however, 
and the ability to do the right thing at the 
“psychological moment,” are gained only 
through experience. Hence, if we take a thor- 
ough musical education for granted, it may well 
be said that experience is the chief asset in the 
business of a good accompanist. 


Cr COURSE there are accompaniments and— 
accompaniments. The meaningless ‘‘Um- 
to-tee-ta, um-ta-tee-ta”’ of the inane parlor 
ballad naturally does not demand of an accom- 
panist such qualities as I have here enumerated; 
bad music is not worthy of discussion. I feel 
tempted to say that to play bad music well is 
quite as much of a waste as to have some cheap, 
shoddy material made into an elaborate gown by 
a skillful dressmaker. In both cases the repro- 
duction costs more than the production. Skill- 
ful workmanship should always be applied to 


worthy objects and purposes. I have even’ 


noticed quite often that a thoroughly correct 
and proper rendition of a bad composition 
tends to show the baldness of the latter only the 
more glaringly. In discussing the necessary 
equipment of a good accompanist I naturally 
had in mind only that type and class of music 
which is deserving of a good musician’s atten- 
tion; and the public demand for really good 
music is rapidly growing in this country. 





The Necessity of a “ Diversified Touch” 


One music teacher taught me to raise my 
fingers as high as possible above the knuckles; 
another tells me to keep them low. Which do 
you advise as the best method? 

PERPLEXED. 


There is no one touch in piano playing, be- 
cause all kinds of touch are required of a good 
pianist. The high lift of the fingers, while not 
to be recommended in the later stages of piano 
study, because of its danger to flexibility, is the 
best manner of playing in the early stages, for 
it makes for clarity and discipline. Later the 
lifting may be lessened and other touches may 
be learned: low lift, finger stroke, pressure 
touch, tension in arm and wrist or both re- 
laxed, pure finger action, playing from the 
wrist, from the arm, etc., according to the 
requirements of certain passages. Only with 
such a versatility of touch at his command 
can a player expect to do justice to the various 
characterizations which the literature of the 
piano demands. 


How Mordents Should be Played 


In Number 3 of Bach’s “Inventions for Two 
and Three Voices” this mordent occurs in the 
twenty-third measure. Is it to be played with 
A or with G sharp? LypIA. 


bie. AW 


ee 


By all means with G sharp. The mordent, 
trill or turn is always an alternating between 
the stated note and the next step in the scale of 
that tonality in which the piece is moving at the 
time when the em- 


Changing Hands in a Melody 


With which hand should the B natural in 
this measure be played? Does the dotted line 
indicate the progress of the melody from one 
clef to the other? 


The dotted line indicates the progress of the 
melody, not only from one clef to the other, but 
also from one hand to the other. Throughout 
the whole piece the melody is played with the 
two thumbs: the first note in the measure with 
the right thumb, the second with the left. 


The Uses of a Public Contest 


My little daughter has been asked to com- 
pete in a public contest for piano playing, the 
judges to be chosen from the audience. Shall I 
permit her to do so? What is your opinion of 
this kind of thing? MOTHER. 

It is always most instructive and useful to 
hear the opinion of others, particularly strangers, 
on our performances or on those of our children. 
I advise you by all means to let your daughter 
compete. 


Effect of Accidentals on Grace Notes 


In Chopin’s opus 34, Number 1, a grace 
note is flatted (an accidental). Should the fol- 
lowing note (which is the same) be flatted also? 
It has no accidental. ro 

Any chromatic sign, unless canceled, holds 
good for the entire measure in which it occurs. 
Grace notes are not excepted from this rule. 


Why One Thinks Only of the Notes 


When playing anything on the piano I think 
too much of the notes and not enough of the 
interpretation. What does this signify, and 
how can I overcome it? i. Ef. 

I think the reason of this is that you are too 
occupied with technical matters. Try taking 
your music away from the piano and reading it 
over, trying to find the musical meaning of it. 
Then try to play it without the notes, and 
endeavor to put into it the musical impression 
it has left on your mind. 


The “ Slurred Staccato” 


What touch shall I use for passages that are 
marked with slurs but still have the notes 
marked with staccato dots? ALABAMA. 

If the dots are set one over every note under 
a slur it indicates a non-legato or semi-staccato 
touch. This marking is mostly used when the 
passage is not a rapid one and partakes of a 
somewhat melodic quality. In such cases I 
should allow the arm to participate slightly in 
the action of the fingers. 


Probably a Pedal Mark 


What does this sign | —1 mean, under the 
bass notes in this composition? POLLY. 


I suppose that it is meant as a pedal marking. 
AsI make it a point to use only such editions as 
are issued by generally recognized publishers I 

have never seen this 





bellishment occurs. 
Usually it is the next 
step upward which is 
meant, but when a 
line is drawn through 
the sign, as in this 
case, it indicates the 
next step downward. 
Besides, one A can 
never alternate with 
another A; it must 
be a B ora G, natu- 
ral, sharp or flat as 
the case may be. 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily ; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


sign. It looks to me 
like one of the many 
attempts to mark 
the pedaling with 
such accuracy as to 
make the player’s 
own judgment un- 
necessary. This, of 
course, is impossible, 
because the criterion 
of good pedaling lies 
in the ear, not in the 
eye. Get a good 
edition. 














Famous Sweethearts 


“Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 


Priscilla and John Alden 


Since the days 
of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, little by 
little American in- 
genuity has added 
to the World’s 
pleasure and 
luxury. 


One of its most 
welcome achieve- 
ments was the per- 
fection of Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers, the 
exquisite dessert 
confection. In 
ten cent tins, also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 


Chocolate Tokens 


—their goodness 
is enhanced by the 
rich chocolate 
coating. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


A Famous Sweet 

















Just for loday 


Words by Samuel Wilberforce 
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Music by Jane Bingham Abbott 


Author of ‘‘Rocky Island and Other Parables,”’ etc. Composer of ‘‘Alone With God,” ‘‘ Think of Today,” etc 
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DECORATIONS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 













Rich, Delicious 
Chocolate Frosting 
That Just Melts 
in Your Mouth! 
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Premium 
Chocolate 


For Cooking and Baking 


It is a chocolate blended 
by the same art that gives to 
Ayr Bonbons and Choco- 
lates a richness of flavor 
unlike any other. chyéw 
Premium Chocolate used in 
puddings, cakes, pies, candy— 
everywhere that chocolate 
is wanted, gives the same 
wonderful flavor that has 
given all e447 products their 
prestige for quality. 








¥ is 7 si Miylert 


‘nant Premium 
Chocolate 


(Unsweetened) 


Always sold in this package. Has 
blue wrapper with white band. Ask 
your dealer. 








Vanilla 


Chocolate 
(Sweet) 














Always sold in a pink wrapper. The 
best chocolate for eating, also used 
for cooking and baking. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
A Highly 


Nourishing 


Food Drink 


You actually 
drink the 
cocoa itself, 
not merely an 
extract of it 
as with tea 
and coffee. 





For a convincing trial of this cocoa 
we offer a 14-lb. Tin, postpaid, for 
15 cents if your dealer can not supply 
you. 


, 64 IRVING PLACE 
—j~— NEW YORK CITY 
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The Sure Way 
‘To Teach Nature Study to a Child 


By Frances G. Wickes 


AVE you ever thought what your 

sensations would be if you should 

suddenly be dropped into a foreign 
land, among a strange and alien people 
whose manners and customs were quite 
unknown to you, and should be expected to 
take your place quietly as one of their 
number? It would be alarming, wouldn’t 
it? Yet to a greater or less degree this .is 
the situation which confronts your Tommy 
when he enters school, unless you have been 
preparing him somewhat for this new world. 
Even then the adjustment is hard. In the home world he was the 
center of a universe, now he is merely one of many. The old order 
has passed away, he must adapt himself to the new; and every 
familiar thing that he finds in this new world makes the transition 
period so much easier. It is a simpler problem for the mother than 
it was a few years ago, for the school has come halfway, or more 
than halfway. Teachers everywhere are studying the child as an 
individual and are trying to cultivate his individual qualities of inde- 
pendence, self-respect, original research and natural enjoyment. 

It is because of this desire to cultivate the child himself that 
Nature study has taken so large a place in many of our schools, 
especially in city schools: not formal Nature study, but the type that 
takes a child outdoors to observe, to think and to do; that gives 
him something of his own to care for, and stimulates his imagina- 
tion through natural beauty and story, and his mind and body 
through investigating and acting for himself. This is one of the 
present school problems, but for its best solution the mother must 
lay the foundation for the school work. 


Two Things for Mothers to Remember 


OTHERS are afraid of “educational movements.” They hes- 

itate because they have not time for courses of study. But 
you don’t need that here. Don’t bother your head with books on 
“lesson plans” and “early outlines.” They are the dry husks. All 
you need is the living kernel, the spirit; the rest comes with the 
doing. 

Remember two things: First, you yourself must respect all life 
and love all beauty. Second, you cannot begin too early to lay the 
foundations of this love and respect in the heart and mind of your 
child. From the moment Baby can smell a rose, grasp a fragrant 
blossom in his chubby hand, or cuddle “kitty, kitty,’ he is old 
enough to begin Nature study. He can be taught to stroke pussy 
and make her purr, to pat the big dog and hail him as a friend, and 
to put the flower in water for a drink. A flower enjoyed fora moment 
and then thrown carelessly aside to wither is a positive injury to a 
child. Remember, he is storing up impressions long before he can 
express himself. What you do carelessly and impulsively will make 
the same impression upon him as your most carefully planned act. 
Anything that arouses his attention leaves its imprint on the grow- 
ing brain, and you cannot make the most perfectly planned lessons 
annul the imprint made by your daily acts. Be careful, therefore, in 
showing your likes and dislikes, your affections and aversions. 

In all these relations teach love, not fear. Most fears are bred, 
not born. A child does not shrink from a spider, a caterpillar, or a 
snake until an aversion has been bred in him. Fear is a highly con- 
tagious disease and one to which a child is especially susceptible. 
Guard well your own feais, then; do not show aversion to things 
harmless simply because you do not happen to like them. There 
are, of course, some types of fear traceable to inherited instinct. 
They manifest themselves in children under favorable conditions 
as easily as do the instincts of affection or self-preservation, but 
only under favorable conditions. They are a heritage from the dark 
ages, like the instincts of cruelty; they are dormant and often 
remain so throughout life; or, if awakened, may frequently be 
inhibited almost at their birth by getting the child into normal 
relations and arousing in him right interests. 

For example, I knew a small boy in whom no dread of the dark 
had been bred. One night he had a bad dream and tumbled out of 
bed to find “Mother.” In his bewilderment he took the wrong 
direction, and before his mother, who was still downstairs, could 
reach him fear of the unknown had descended upon him and terror 
of the darkness had him in its grip. It was very real and all the more 
awful for its unreasoning suddenness. At last he fell asleep com- 
forted and reassured, but the next night he was afraid of the dark. 
His mother did not argue nor reason. Instead, she moved his little 
bed close to the window, and, pulling up the curtain, showed the 
stars and the lady moon in the wonderful vault of heaven. Together 
they studied the beauty of the night till terror had given place to 
delighted interest. After this it was simple: a few minutes’ talk as 
the bedclothes were being tucked in, a star story or verse, a hunt 
for the Great Dipper or brilliant North Star, the bed left in its 
station by the window—and night terrors ceased. The stars, beau- 
tiful and kindly, were guardians of the dark. Nor did the fear 
return on cloudy nights, for by then it was a forgotten bugaboo; and 
instead of the stars there was the wind, that sang songs around the 
house and gathered the clouds that there might be snow tomorrow 
to make coasting for small boys. 


Let Love Come First, Knowledge Afterward 


LL this is the broad foundation of Nature study—the love of the 
wide, wide world with its wind and its clouds, its sun and its rain, 
its stars and silvery moon. In childhood much of the appeal comes 
through the imagination, a linking of this world with the land of 
story and fancy. Let the story hour come sometimes at sunset, 
watch with the child as the glory floods the sky, but don’t talk 
too much about it; be content to let the impression come gradu- 
ally. Watch the white clouds—‘‘the white sheep on the blue hill”’; 
listen for the different songs of the wind and the murmur of the 
leaves as they dance; be glad for the red of the opening maple buds 
and the softness of the pussy willow. 

Be content with God’s sequence. Let love come first, knowledge 

afterward. A child loves his human mother long before he analyzes 
her motives and acts of sacrifice. Why should 
he not begin by just loving his Mother Earth? 
If you implant interest, courage, affection 
and capacity to enjoy, it will not be long 
before they lead to observation, questioning 
and experimental investigation. Then give 
your assistance in the field of knowledge and 
follow the inclination of the child. 

This brings me to another phase of Nature 
study: the live world. Dearest of all to the 
heart of a child is the world of life, and 


especially that bit which is his to watch and 
care for. Every child should have a garden 
and a pet—even if the garden is in a cigar 
box and the pet is a tadpole in a tumbler. 

Consider the garden first: For best interest 
start with something comparatively easy 
to grow. A first success inspires to further 
effort, while initial failure may add indiffer- 
ence to disappointment. Of course many of 
the best lessons of gardening are learned 
through repeated failures, but for a beginning 
don’t make the odds too great. Decide care- 
fully on your place for the garden. If you have no ground outdoors 
you must, at least, have some windows. Choose one where the 
“garden” may remain, and where you will not mind if a little water 
is slopped over when the plant has its daily attention from the 
owner—a playroom, or, if Mother is also the maid, a kitchen window 
is often better than one in the living-room or dining-room. Some 
sun each day is the only absolute requisite. 


What Plants to Begin With 


‘Loe for the planting: A Chinese lily bulb and a pot of dwarf 
nasturtiums are a good contrast. The lily will cost ten cents. 
It should be planted in a bowl of pebbles and water—no earth. An 
attractive setting for it would be one of the old-fashioned blue- 
and-white bowls which may be bought for five or ten cents. This 
must be set in the sun. It is sometimes well to plant two, one in a 
sunny window and one in a north light, and let the child see the 
difference in the growth. After a few days the one in the sunny 
window will begin to send out shoots. These lilies grow with sur- 
prising rapidity, often more than an inch a day, and their rapid and 
beautiful flowering is one of our common miracles. The nastur- 
tiums, planted in earth, grow more slowly and require patient care, 
but they are almost sure to reward honest effort lavishly. They are 
so brilliant that they are always favorites with children. 

It is not wise to draw too many lessons from these first plants, but 
an ordinarily observant child will note the effect of sunshine, will 
observe the difference in the growth of the two plants, and will want 
to know why the lily can grow so wonderfully when it has only 
water for food. 

Both these plants may be started during the winter, provided 
they are not in a window which is opened for ventilating purposes. 
They will be of great interest on dark days, and an excellent 
preparation for the outdoor garden. 

In the spring begin a real garden, if you have any plot of ground 
no matter how tiny, in front yard or back. Window boxes are a poor 
substitute, lacking both in interest-arousing and health-giving 
properties; yet they are better than nothing. Let the child help 
select his own plot, and discuss with him the favorable situations as 
to sun, wind, exposure, etc. When the plot is selected the tools 
must be provided. A small rake, hoe, spade or shovel and a watering- 
pot are needed. These the child must care for himself and put in . 
their proper place after every garden hour; they must not be 
allowed to rust. Examine the tools carefully when you buy them. 
They may be cheap, but they must be strong. 

The tools and plot having been selected, proceed to the selection 
of the seeds. In this be ready with help and suggestion, but don’t 
dictate. Remember this is the child’s property. Encourage a 
vegetable garden by all means, and, whatever is planted, have 
enough to supply the family for at least one meal. This must be 
either the spontaneous gift of the owner or a purchase from him. 
It must not be taken as a right. Rhubarb, lettuce, onions and 
carrots are all comparatively easy to raise, and are all things that a 
child himself can eat. Radishes grow well, but are indigestible. 

The child must do his own work in the garden. This is much 
easier to accomplish if several children have gardens near together; 
or, failing this, if the father or mother should enter the competition 
the work will be doubly valuable. 


Whatever the Child Plants is His Own 


ON’T attempt too much at once. Spading, planting, watering 
and weeding mean work—wholesome work, but tiring; and it is 
better to have a few well-cared-for vegetables and a plant or two that 
reach blossoming, rather than a large, half-cared-for garden, or one 
that has to be abandoned because of too hard work. But the cardinal 
rule for parents is: Whatever the child plants, remember it is his own. 
Charles had planted a lettuce patch. He worked faithfully until 
the lettuce was heading well. Then, one day, just before the lunch- 
eon hour, the unexpected guest arrived and the expected grocer did 
not. Mother, hurried and worried, ran into the garden and pulled 
several of the finest heads of lettuce for a salad. When Charles 
came home and saw the gap in his neat row of lettuce he was 
furious. Temper was his besetting sin, and this time it had full 
sway. Mother, mortified and indignant, punished him for imperti- 
nence and selfishness; and she and her guest talked long of how hard 
it is to teach children self-control. 

Well, who really first lacked self-control, I wonder? If Charles 
had robbed a neighboring orchard or had cut up his father’s new 
harness to make reins for his goat carriage, the temper of the father or 
of the neighbor would have been “righteous indignation.”’ Children 
usually love to contribute their share to a “party.” If Charles’s 
mother had waited until his return, even though it made luncheon a 
few moments late, Charles would proudly have given those heads of 
lettuce for the feast, and would thereby have added to his garden 
gains a little knowledge of the joy of hospitality. Instead, he nursed 
avery realinjury. His rights had been disregarded and his property 
taken from him. 

Unwittingly Charles’s mother had robbed him of something far 
greater than the mere fruit of hislabors. She had taken from him his 
respect for the rights of others. The garden had worked to do him 
harm. So never forget the sacredness of ownership; strengthen the 
boy’s pride in his own property. 

It is on this pride and respect that civilization is based; through 
this we develop the type of selfishness which is later the foundation 

of unselfishness. First comes our work to 
own, to build up, to improve and to cultivate. 
Then comes the sharing of our own with 
others, which is the only true giving. 

If the child starts out from the home with 
habits of industry, independent thought, 
quickness of interest and courage of heart 
and brain, have we not given him a fair start 
in the new school world? 


NOTE—This is the first of a series. The next article 
will appear in an early number. 




































































Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie’s Busy Day: By Helene Nyce 


“7-*HILDREN,” said Flossie one morning, 

‘“‘we haven’t had a washing day for such 
a long time that I think we had better have 
one today. Hardy, you and John may work in 
the garden, and Tommy may help me.” 

Whereat John seized his rake and hurried out, 
lest Flossie should change her mind and ask him 
to help, for he preferred green fields to soap- 
suds. 

Tommy liked to wash, and he scrubbed 
away, using two whole cakes of soap—doll’s 
cakes--before Flossie had taken any. 

I wonder how many boys and girls in the 
whole world are Flossie’s friends. I wish they 
would all write to her this month. The stories 
may be short or long and you need not follow 
the pictures if you would rather be original. 

Flossie has been sending each month, to the 
boys and girls who write regularly, two animals 
or two paper dolls outlined in ink for them to 
cut out and color. It doesn’t matter if you 
are too little to write stories, Flossie will gladly 
write to any little boy or girl who sends her a 
stamped, addressed envelope for that purpose. 
And her pets all write letters too. Wouldn’t 
you like to have a letter from Tommy Kirby? 

Flossie will give thirty prizes, of one dollar 
each, for the best thirty stories, and place twenty 
names on the Roll of Honor for the twenty 
stories next best. If you want her to write to 
you please be sure to inclose with your story 
an envelope—with stamp pasted on—with your 
own name and address clearly written on it. 


Prize Winners for February 


Joun B. Hyatt (age 16 years), New Jersey 
CAROLINE BISWELL (age 16 years), Missouri 
ETHEL SMITH (age 15 years), North Carolina 
GWENDOLINE KEENE (age 13 years), Cuba 
Mary FLEMING BENNETT (age 13 years), Georgia 
MARION SCARLETT, Massachusetts 
MARY MACNauGurTon, New York 
MARGARET HaBELt (age 13 years), Pennsylvania 
ESTELLA WEEKS (age 12 years), New York 
Mae BrRowninc (age 12 years), Texas 
Marie GuIsER, Pennsylvania 
ANNE BoLyn Dixon, Virginia 
JosEpH GOopMAN (age 12 years), New York 
Mary E. Cavitt (age 11 years), Ohio 
GEORGE Woop (age 11 years), Wisconsin 
GLapys WALKER (age 11 years), Canada 
EMILY STOWELL (age 11 years), Washington 
MAryjorRIE CockrvuM, Indiana 
ISABEL FITHIAN, New Jersey 
EvuLocia GIGUEROA (age 11 years), Porto Rico 
Doris WILLIAMS (age 11 years), Minnesota 
Oscar KIESSLING (age 10 years), Wisconsin 
EvELYN P. RoBERTS (age 10 years), Scotland 
EpitH Mapstone, New York 
GLapys HEMPHILL, Washington 
BurRTON BEACH (age 10 years), Iowa 
RutH ACKLEY (age 10 years), Porto Rico 
HuGH WaRREN KITE (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
FRANK STOCKWELL (age 8 years), England 
CLaRIcE H. KENYON (age 6 years), Rhode Island 


Roll of Honor for February 


BLANCHE HULL (age 15 years), Ohio 
HuGu C. McCung (age 14 years), Colorado 
KATHLEEN EMETT (age 13 years), England 

Mary NauGuHrTon, Canada 
EUNICE COLLIER (age 13 years), Missouri 
Juvia KE ere (age 13 years), New York 
BEULAH SEcoR (age 12 years), Oklahoma 
JEAN VOGEL, Pennsylvania 
Ju.ia Hopkins, Virginia 
MakiAn E. BENTLEY (age 12 years), Maryland 
ELLA SPRINGSTEEN (age 12 years), New York 
GENEVA SHUFF (age 10 years), Kansas 
OLIVE CLARKE, Wisconsin 
Byron CocGins, Maine 
OrL_A ATMORE Woopy (age 10 years), Indiana 
ELLIson T. TURNER (age 10 years), Canada 
CLara MoskEs (age 10 years), California ; 
Jo. BouN (age 9 years), lowa 
DwiGHT GABRIEL (age 9 years), Iowa 
MARGARET McWHOoORTER (age 7 years), Arizona 


Send your stories no later than May 11 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Try This 
“RICHMOND ' 


Suction Cleaner 


lPeum Cobre Ohta al 
Home 5 Days 





We want every woman 
in America to have the 
opportunity to try 
the “RICHMOND Suction 
Cleaner in her own 
home. And to show our 
unbounded confidence 
in the machine, we’ve 
decided to send it out 
on 5 days’ free trial. 

Use it asmuchas you 
like. Clean your car- 
pets and rugs, your 
upholstery, curtains, 
walls, ceilings, mat- 
tresses, pillows, etc. 

See for yourself how 
it makes everything as 
bright and new as the 
day it was bought. See 
how it cleans without 
raising a particle 
of dust—how it _@ 
makes after- {iy 
prvarg -ne Ss i} se 
essary. atc a 
it get the dirt r 
from under “SQ heavy furniture, from 
behind radiators and other inaccessible 
places. 

Try the nine special attachments which 
we furnish with every machine—the hair- 
drying tool, the tools for cleaning clothes, 
book-shelves, etc. 



























_ Compare this easy, pleasant method of 
cleaning with the disagreeable backaching 
drudgery of brooms, mops and dusters. 


Put the machine to every test you can 
think of. 


Then at the end of 5 days, if youare willing 
to part with the machine simply notify us 
and we’ll send for it. 

On the other hand, if you wish to keep the 
machine you can pay for it on Easy Monthly 
Payments out of the actual money which the 
machine saves for you. 

A liberal discount will be allowed those 
who pay cash. 


ius THE 
RICHMOND’ 


SUCTION CLEANER 


The experience of most purchasers is that 
the ‘RicumMonp- Suction Cleaner pays for 
itself in from twelve to thirty months. 

It pays for itself, first, because it does 
away with the annual or semi-annual tear-ups 
called housecleaning (and housecleaning 
costs more than you think unless you have 
figured it out). 

It pays for itself, second, because it 
doubles and trebles the life of floor coverings, 
hangings, furniture, wall-paper, decorations, 
CLC. 

The "Ricamonp Suction Cleaner weighs 
but 10 pounds. It can easily be carried up 
stairs, downstairs, anywhere without the 
least fatigue. It is a truly portable cleaner. 

A Bicnwonp is built with a view to long 
durability and we cover it with the broadest 
possible guarantee. It is simple in construc- 
tion. There is nothing to wear out. There 
are no gears, no diaphragms, no valves. 
Nothing to jiggle loose. To operate, simply 
attach to any electric lamp socket. Costs 
about one cent per hour to operate. 

Surely you must see that the RicnmMony 
Suction Cleaner must give perfect service, 
perfect satisfaction, day after day, month after 
month, else we could not afford to make 
this offer. 


But don’t take our word for it. Find out 
for yourself. Try a machine at our risk. If 
it doesn’t make good—if it doesn’t more than 
come up to your expectations, simply tell us 
to take it away. Could anything be more 
fair? 

Remember it costs you nothing if you 
decide not to keep the machine. All we ask 
is that $1.00 be deposited with us as evidence 
of good faith and to keep away triflers. The 
$1.00 will be refunded in case the machine is 
returned. 

Prices range from $40.00 to $85.00. 


Mail the coupon and get full particulars. 
Do it now while you’re thinking of it. 





**Collect the Dust—Don't Spread It’’ 











Meee ‘Tetal— Me Mad Tene 


THE RICHMOND SALES CO. 
103 W Park Ave., New York 


Please send full particulars of your Five Days’ 
Free Trial Offer: 
15 have ( 
? have not ( 
(Those who haven't electricity we will tell about our 
hand power cleaner.) 


} H electricity in my house. 


Name 


Address 
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DRAWN BY HENRIETTA S, ADAMS 


OFTEN wonder if the rich people are 
| sistas with conditions as they are. 

A Chicago woman wrote me not long 
ago that I often say things that are up- 
lifting to poor women struggling with the 
perplexities of life, and she begged me to 
say something to the men who have not 
made a “success”’ of their lives. In her 
letter she cited the fact that a prominent Chicago man, in an inter- 
view for a Sunday paper, had said: “‘ After all, money is the only 
‘real success, and a man’s actual success in the world is judged by 
his power of making money.” She spoke of the effect that such 
statements have on the spirits and the disposition of the many good 
and faithful men who have not been able to ‘‘make money.’’ 

Now it is a fact, perhaps not generally understood, that there are 
few things more snobbish than Sunday papers, and that much of 
the stuff put out by them for men’s reading is quite as flimsy as that 
put out for women’s reading, which is saying a good deal. 

For instance, I noticed a big headline in a Sunday paper not long 
ago: ‘‘How to Become a Millionaire.”? Of course such an article 
is mere balderdash and all such stuff is very ‘“‘ yellow”; yet snobbery, 
no matter where we find it, has an effect upon poor people, even 
though they understand just how flimsy and pitiful it is. 


O MUCH of Our Standing These Days depends upon money that 

it really is difficult always to preserve that self-respect which 

belongs by right to every man or woman who is living a decent life. 

There is no denying the fact that people in automobiles are 

treated with more respect than people in street cars. When you 

are afoot with “the herd” you are hustled like cattle, and about your 
only means of commanding respect is money. 

I once lived three months in a Western city, in the home of my 
children, who were poor. At the end of that time a local newspaper 
declared in a stinging editorial that I had no right to discuss life in 
a Western city because I had visited poor people and did not know 
the “best class” of society. The inference here is plain: that “life” 
in a large city is only enjoyed by the rich and prominent. 

We must admit that this snobbishness permeates our literature 
and dominates our “society.”” The idea is that there is a certain 
standard of wealth and ways of living which marks “‘the people 
who count,” and that if your dwelling, your equipage, your dress 
and your social acquaintance do not come up to this standard you are 
a nobody! You may then expect to receive the contempt even of the 
servants of the “people who count.” 

We used to hear the expression “‘there is safety in numbers,” yet 
if this be true I wonder why the vast majority of people—for cer- 
tainly there is a vast majority—cringe to the minority and allow 
them to assume superiority by mere reason of being able to live 
in a certain way. 

In a recent magazine appeared an article entitled: ‘‘Reflections 
of a Grandfather.’ It was meant for a satire on the times, yet it was 
really a very snobbish thing, because throughout it referred to 
automobiling, playing golf and tennis, yachting, week-end parties 
and fashionable life generally as being the usual things for the 
representative young person of America to engage in. 

Now I insist that the young folks who live in automobiles and 
devote themselves to bridge and dances and week-end parties at 
country houses are not representative young Americans. 


FEW Years Ago I Went West in a Tourist Sleeper. On the 

train were four civil engineers, all in hard luck, all contemplating 
changing their vocation, and all worried dreadfully over their wives 
and children who were housed in the homes of relatives or in cheap 
apartments, while these men—the husbands and fathers—who had 
started out with bright prospects and unlimited ambition, now were 
seeking work with hearts heavy with the dread of failure. 

In the regular Pullman car were a well-known writer of fiction and 
a young fellow—another civil engineer—who was going out to take 
a big position. This young fellow was full of the “Westy” feeling, 
and he so inspired the fiction writer that she wove a pretty story 
with him for a hero. The whole tone of the story voiced success 
and the inspiration of great things to be accomplished. 

This story was much liked by Western people, and was also 
accepted by Eastern leaders as a typical Western story. Now why 
should that young fellow, whose money and influence had procured 
him a big-paying job in an overcrowded profession, be taken as 
typical, and the four honest fellows in the tourist sleeper be ignored ? 
And why should the four hundred or more of their profession who 
were stranded on the Coast, carrying chains, going into forests, 
taking any work they could get to earn bread, be shrugged at as 
being among the “‘ people who do not count”? If success is the thing 
which lifts one man and lowers a thousand, let us abolish success! 

I know a young man who built a beautiful piece of railroad in the 
Southwest. He left home and friends, lived a life of exile and worked 
with his whole soul, because he believed that in free America these 
are all a man has to do to win success. Shortly before the work was 
completed another young fellow, fresh from college, was sent out to 
displace the faithful engineer, and the latter was actually retained 
till the job was done to show the man who was to supersede him 
how to do the work! 

That young whippersnapper is now listed in the annals of success, 
while the man who actually built the road, encountering difficulties 
his successor never could have overcome, is unknown. 

I know a girl who in her young days followed a career of actual 
immorality. She was a beauty and a rich man married her. She is 
now a “‘person who counts,” and if she were to meet my daughter, 
who is a plain wife doing her own work, she would patronize her if 
she did not snub her. Is she a typical American girl? Or is my 
daughter, who does her own housework and lives plainly, a typical 
American girl? 


' HO is the Typical American? Must he be a man who has 
made a “‘money success’? Ifso, why should there be such a 

vast majority of people who are not typical? I always thought that 

“typical” referred to the sort of folks there were the most of. 

I do not think much of the grammar of the last sentence, but 
somehow I like its sound. Once in a while a crude expression comes 
nearer to the meaning of the speaker than any clever collection of 
polished words. When Abraham Lincoln said he insisted on being 
the “plain doodle” he meant to convey something for which there 
wasn’t any polite language. I really become almost inarticulate 
when I try to talk about the idiocy of a people, sworn to freedom, 
who will allow money so to hamper and dominate them. 








In later years I have grown thoroughly 
tired of the average rich man’s twaddle 
about ‘‘success.”” I have wearied of the 
rich woman’s air of conscious superiority 
and her presumption to patronize people 
who have more brains in their little 
fingers than she has in all her brain cells. 
I have rebelled against the assumption of 
“*Society” that its candleshades and vases are more typical of suc- 
cess than the figure of a patient girl daily waiting on idle shoppers 
in a great hive of business or washing dishes in her own kitchen. ~ 
And I repudiate the rich man’s assumption that where one 
succeeds a thousand fail, and that the plain men who go daily about 
their simple work for moderate wages are all failures. God did not 
make a world to fill it with failures; it was never His purpose that 
men should all strive for the same thing—and most of them miss it. 
We poor folks are much to blame for the vainglorious attitude of the 
“*successful”’; we submit to it, we hang our heads and slink in the 
presence of it. I admit I ama poltroon in the company of a very 
rich person who says “‘I have saw” and flashes his diamond ring at 
me. I'll go around a block to avoid meeting him or his wife. His 
loud, self-satisfied laugh does disturb me. But when it comes to his 
being interviewed, and he leans complacently back, with a statement 
that money is the only real mark of success, I become as brave as a 
lion and long for a chance to snicker in his face (if lions snicker, which 
I fear they don’t!), or otherwise express my contempt for him and 
the idiotic conditions that make him possible. The people of the 
future must learn how to abolish him and his kind of “success.” 


I GET Dreadfully Out of Patience With the Men of my own circle 
when they sit around the campfire or the sitting-room grate in the 
evening and agree that a man has a right to be worth a billion, and 
that the chance to become a millionaire had been open to each and 
all of them, only they hadn’t known how totakeit. In this they are 
as bumptious as the school trustee who makes a speech and tells the 
simple little country urchins that any one of them may possibly 
become President of the United States. This is a cruel and wicked 
untruth. The thing which the man should tell them is that each 
has the opportunity to become a good and honest man—and even 
this may not be strictly true, but we mustn’t make too many 
admissions. 

Of course no man has a right to be worth a billion or anything like 
it. He couldn’t earn it honestly. He might be personally an honest 
man, but the conditions that favored this accumulation of money, 
that should have been divided into simple wages for work, are so 
unjust, so intrinsically dishonest, that its mere existence in the shape 
of an individual fortune is a monument to fraud and an iniquitous 
state of affairs. : 

It is not success that crowns the life of the billionaire. It is the 
simple working out of a human diabolism that the stupid majority 
haven’t brains enough to check. Men may be too patient, too 
generous, too free from envy, too childlike in their admiration of 
“* the fellow who succeeds”; just as a loving family may sit back and 
allow one spoiled member of it to “hog the patch,” as we used to 
say in Hoosierdom. 

A very brilliant writer of homely epigrams said the other day: 
‘*Poverty is no disgrace, but it might as well be.”’ This, too, is a 
snobbish expression, because even in its satire it makes the old, 
foolish admission which has brought us where we are in National 
and social life: the admission that if we can’t have the things that 
money can buy we may as well be dead. 

So long as the American people or any other people agree in this 
we shall have a money aristocracy, which is by far the worst sort of 
aristocracy, destroying, as it does, the real aristocracy of blood 
and breeding, and substituting the demoralizing régime of a set of 
people lacking in taste—which is equivalent to saying inferior in 
everything, from morals to a sense of humor. 

We poor people have set before us the difficult task of preserving 
our self-respect in the face of the total indifference or the open scorn 
of our rich neighbors. We needn’t say it doesn’t pinch the heart 
a little—we are gregarious folks by nature, we like the genial smile 
and handclasp of our fellowmen. 

We have set up a system of worship for people who ‘‘do things,” 
and so blind have we become that we do not stop to consider whether 
or not the things they are doing are of real benefit to the world; we 
just go ahead and let them typify success for us anyway. The more 
fools we! 


UCCESS is a Way of Thinking, it is a personal attitude. Ifyou 
are going to whine around the feet of the rich man, admitting 
that he has secured what you were trying for, and that, failing in this, 
life means nothing to you, then you do come very near being a failure. 
Ican get pretty “mad” at rich people who arrogate themselves on 
their riches, but no “madder” than I get at poor people who abjectly 
accept the idea that there is nothing left for them since they haven’t 
““succeeded.” 

The truth is, life isa great, big, hard, responsible job for any man, 
rich or poor, who ‘‘goes up against it” single-handed. Our success is 
measured by our cheerfulness, by the uplift we give the man who 
works beside us, by the joy we bring to the household we belong to, 
by the love we have inspired and given, by the friendships we have 
known, by the sweet, earnest, patient beliefs we have cherished. 

We have not failed because we haven’t made money. Throw back 
such a blatant assertion into the bland, complacent countenance of 
him who makes it! 

Let your own life read like some enthralling piece of great, 
immortal literature that maybe never touches the life of the rich 
and “‘smart,” but yet may still sound the deeps of human experience 
and voice all that we know and feel in our common trial of living. 

But, above all, let us who have a little penetration refuse to look 
at life through the narrow vision of those who see as their typifica- 
tion of success only the crude money standard. Some day, when men 
become truly enlightened, labor and its simplest products will rank 
far ahead of money, 

This, I believe, is the only salvation for the human race. Instead 
of joining in a pitched battle to determine which of us may enslave 
our brethren and live without work we shall all joyously share in 
the work of the world, looking back with shudders of disgust at the 
old ideals of idleness and greed, the attainment of which some 
unspeakably misguided people deemed ‘‘the only real success.” 


B fs honeniteg, Menctiihntis 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1912 





It makes 


Crisco is purely vegetable. 
pastry digestible. 


Delicious 
Pie Crust 


Tender—Crisp 
The simplest way to make it 


OMEN have been told so often 
that pastries are difficult to make 
that many hesitate to attempt 


even the plainest kind. Pie crust, when 
made with Crisco, according to the 
recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 

With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, 
or lard and butter. 

The flakiness of pie crust depends 
upon the kind and the amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
but a crust lacking the flavor which 
butter gives. Crisco makes a lighter, 
flakier crust than Jard, with a flavor equal 
to that given by butter. 

Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe 
is found by the Crisco Experimental 
Kitchens to be excellent, as the crust 
is uniformly flaky, tender and delicious. 

Try it. You can obtain the same 
good results. 


5 level tablespoonfuls CRISCO 
2 tablespoonfuls ice,water 


lcupful flour 
34 teaspoonful salt 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on 
a board, roll +8 inch thick, line pan and bake in a hot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted. 














Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 





Crisco never varies—it is always the same 
On request, we will mail a fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
thortening and for cake making. Address 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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What a Beautiful Hedge They Make! 


ph a Vast Stale kn ald at 


SPM tien Asti 


For Those Who Want an Evergreen Hedge the Wh te Pine Cannot be Surpassed for its Beauty The Autumn Finds the Japanese Barberry, With its Bright Foliage and Red Berries, at its Best 
(Page 39) 
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DESIGNED BY ROBERT COIT 


mgeeig- regard for completeness of detail is everywhere in evidence in this plaster 
house, from the well-planned cellar to the harmonious coloring of the exterior and the 
comfort of the living portion. In the interior the wood trim is cypress stained or painted 
according to the use of the room, and the floors throughout are of North Carolina pine. 
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N EXPENDITURE of $3867 produced this comfortable home, of which the owner 
has a right to be proud. The foundation walls are of brick laid in cement mortar, a 
cellar being provided under the entire house. The exterior is of red cedar shingles twenty- 
four inches long, laid eleven inches to the weather. Two good features of the interior are 
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Floor Plans of This House 


In the living-room and dining-room is a three-foot wainscot finished with a dark stain, and the 
broad opening between the two gives a feeling of spacious comfort. Care was taken that 
noises and odors could not penetrate from the kitchen, and the best modern plumbing was 
installed. This house could be duplicated for $4000.— Contributed by Mary H. Northend. 
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DESIGNED BY O. J. GETTE 


the direct passage from the kitchen to the front door, and a pantry equipped with generous 
closets between dining-room and kitchen. Upstairs each of the four rooms has two win- 
dows, affording good ventilation, and each has ample closet space. The house is heated 
with a hot-air furnace, and there is a large attic where additional rooms could be added. 








DESIGNED BY C, HOWARD CRANE 
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First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 


HIS Dutch Colonial house shows what can be done in building 

this type of house, as the total contract price, including the side- 
walks and hardware complete, was $3605. The exterior is brick 
veneer for the first story, the bricks being a rough-faced red brick, 
and above that shingles, stained, were used. . The white trim makes 
a very pleasing contrast. 

The living-room and bedrooms are finished entirely in white enamel 
with birch trimming stained mahogany. The dining-room is Flemish 
oak, paneled, with a beam ceiling. Glass doors separating the dining- 
room and living-room are pretty and very effective. Bothin the kitchen 
and pantry the arrangements are as simple and complete as possible. 
The best modern piumbing is provided throughout the whole house, 
and steam heat has been installed. 
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N THE two views of this room are shown what attractive results can be obtained 

by using furniture that is not expensive. The bed, which is of the simplest design, 
is made of inexpensive wood and is usually found finished in the natural wood color. 
Its proportions are good, it is free from cheap ornamentation, and when painted 
white it is suitable for any small room. The little bookshelf, which is easily made, 
is arranged under the window and serves also as a convenient reading-table. 
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HE success of this pink room depends largely upon the wall paper and the 

hangings used. Care was taken in selecting the paperso that it would not bea too 
striking pink, as in that case the room would reflect too much light. The cretonne 
and the paper border were also carefully chosen so that the roses would harmonize 
with the more delicate tone on the wall. The combination of the ruffled sash cur- 
tains with the cretonne hangings in the bay-window is particularly attractive. 
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LUE is undoubtedly a thoroughly satisfactory color for small bedrooms. The 

paper used here is a narrow, French, striped pattern that looks exceedingly 
well with the white woodwork and the flowered cretonne hangings at the windows 
and doors. The blue ribbon in the cretonne should be the guiding note when 
selecting the paper as these two blues should be harmonious. The combination of 
mahogany and white-painted furniture is very pleasing and in good taste. 
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N THIS side of the room a clever arrangement for a dressing-table is suggested. 
Instead of the regulation dressing-table, with mirror combined, a simple wash- 
stand painted white is used. The framed mirror which hangs on the wall is. not) 
expensive, and can be had in a number of sizes. The window hangings are of 
cream-colored muslin, edged with a wide India-print border, which is also used as 
a valance across the top. The cushions for the chairs are of plum-colored linen. 
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LF ison choosing the rug and the linen for the dressing-table all strong and vivid 
greens were avoided, and a subdued gray-green, or sage-green, was chosen. 
The combination of green and pink in a bedroom may be very delightful if quiet 
colors are used, but it also may be very unsatisfactory if the stronger shades are 
chosen. Mahogany furniture may be used in this room, though white furniture 
would look well for a summer bedroom if a more dainty effect were desired. 









































pe cottage bed which is used in this room can be bought for eleven dollars. It 

comes in a natural-wood color and in a green Stain, but when painted white it is 
exceedingly attractive. At the foot of the bed is a shirtwaist box, covered in plain 
blue linen laid on in flat box-plaits. Such a box can be easily made by any girl, as 
it is constructed from a substantially built packing-box. If cotton batting is put on 
the top before the linen is tacked down it will make a comfortable seat. 
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14365 . 
A Rose Curtain for aYoung Girl's Bedroom Climbing Rose With Blue for a Little Girl’s Room Lattice and Rose Spray Designed for the Guest-Room 
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This Quaint Gay Sprig Curtain Suggests the Old Block Prints Fruit Motif on Ecru Scrim for the Summer Dining-Room Small Iris Design and Double Border on Soft Batiste 








RANSFER patterns (No. 14365), which include the six stenciled designs shown above, can be supplied post-free, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents. O, i i 
, which ‘ ts show ve, ; free, ] hh . Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 

Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving n:meber of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence cena” Philadel phia, Puusedeante. 

(Page 42) 























‘ith a Summer Dress 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 












































HE guimpe, the bow, the collar, the 
yoke and the frill all look well with a 
summer dress, but the materials of which 
they are to be made should be chosen to 
harmonize with the dress. 

The eyelet-embroidered batiste guimpe 
in the upper left-hand corner would nat- 
urally be more suitable to wear with a 
linen dress than the Swiss guimpe in the 
opposite corner, which was designed to 
wear with a dress of organdy or sheer 
muslin. Inthe collar and tab for a shirt- 
waist, shown above, an effective way to 
use materials in two colors is illustrated. 
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braiding on 
Swiss is attractively 
shown on the large 
round collar (No. 
14511), and on the 
yoke and sleeve band 
above. On the left 
of this set is a good- 
looking coat collar, 
and on the right is a 
charming accessory, 
in lace and net, for a 
lingerie waist. 
NOTE —It will be a 
pleasure to answer inqui- 
ries regarding thesedesigns 


if a stamped, addressed en- 
velope is inclosedfor reply. 


RANSFER Patterns Numbers 14342, 14511 and 14513 can be supplied for ten cents each, and Numbers 14427, 14512 and 14514 for 
fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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You can have 
your choice in 
perfume, price 
or form and 
still keep with- 
in this Colgate 
Quamty List. 








COLCGATES 


TOILET SOAPS 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Dactylis 

Pine Tar 

Coleo 

Monad Violet 
Transparent Glycerine 
Oatmeal 

White Clematis 

Elder Flower 

Castile 

Big Bath 

Floating Bath 

Sandal Wood 

Turkish Bath 

Bay Rum 


Colgate Variety is 
as practical as it is 
pleasing. Whatever 
soap you need—in 
bath room, guest 
room or nursery— 
there are Colgate 
Soaps perfected for 
these requirements. 
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There are many other 
Colgate Soaps besides 
those named here. Ask 
your dealer to show you 
his assortment. 


Trial cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
mailed on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H 
Established 1806 

















199 Fulton St. New York 





























































































































































































































































































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1912 








Girls’ “Affairs” 





Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


come to you in your relations to the other sex. 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


S THE seeds sown in the ground have lain 
there throughout the long, cold winter, 
each quietly striving to do its best to expand 
and grow and send forth its first tender little 
buds, soon to burst into glorious bloom under 
the sun’s warm rays, so in the springtime our 
hearts leap and grow light with hopes renewed 
in the promise of a full harvest of the “fruits of 
the spirit,” which in due season we shall ‘‘reap 
if we faint not.’”’ All through the winter many 
of us have been toiling and striving against con- 
trary winds; our hearts have been burdened 
and made sad; but now that spring has come 
let us open our hearts to its sweet influence, and 
go forward to meet summer with high hopes 
and pure purposes. Young and old are looking 
with eager anticipation toward the midsummer 
days of rest and change—toward life in the 
open. See to it, dear girl friends, that, when 
autumn comes and you have returned to your 
homes, there are no regrets, only a happy con- 
sciousness of time well spent; that each of you 
can truthfully say: ‘“‘This has been the best 
summer of my life.” 


Should First Cousins Marry? 


N Y FIRST cousin and I are in love with each 
1 other and he has asked me to marry him. 
I cannot say ‘‘ Yes’’ to him, because of the rela- 
tionship. Is it right, do you think, for cousins 
to marry? My mother is opposed, but gives 
me no reason other than the one already 
stated. If I felt sure that it was right I would 
marry him at once. I am but nineteen; he is 
twenty-five. LoutIsE D. 

Were you my daughter I should answer: 
“Do not marry your cousin.” You must think 
not only of the present and your own happi- 
ness, but also of the future and the next genera- 
tion. You would not suffer as far as your life 
with your husband is concerned, but you owe 
a thought and consideration to the children who 
may come to you. You must not handicap 
them for the race that is set before them. 
Health comes before happiness and wealth. In- 
deed the last two conditions are largely depend- 
ent upon the first. Young people in love are 
prone to forget all but themselves and their 
own present joy, and are willing to risk all for 
the sake of each other. Marriage and its re- 
sponsibilities are too solemn to be entered into 
hastily or lightly. Your mother probably dreads 
the possibility of seeing you suffer through your 
children, and therefore she withholds her con- 
sent. Donot misunderstand me. I do not say 
that all children born to parents who are cousins 
are deficient mentally or physically, but that 
the risk of such consequences should be a strong 
deterrent and be gravely considered. 


Love That Has Grown Cold 


BOUT five years ago I met a young man and 
soon we became the best of friends. The 
friendship ripened into love, and for a year we 
were very happy. Then we became separated. 
He took up school work, and I planned a trip 
before returning to schoolinthe autumn. After 
we began school work we decided to discontinue 
our intercourse, because we found that it inter- 
fered with our duties. Two years passed and 
I saw nothing of the young man until we met 
by chance one day. After that we again corre- 
sponded and the old love was rekindled. A 
year ago he again came to me, offering his love 
and telling me his plans for the next five or six 
years of college work. He wanted to have an 
understanding with me that when our school 
life was ended we might work together. To 
this Lagreed. Until within the last four months 
we have corresponded regularly, though I 
omitted writing once or twice when I was very 
busy. At his request I explained the omission. 
Thanksgiving he was to have come to my home, 
but failed to do so. He made no explanation 
until he returned to school, and then wrote 
offering only an insufficient excuse. Since then 
I have heard nothing from him. I am deeply 
hurt by this treatment. I do not know whether 
to write again ornot. Should I? E. 

I wish, my child, I could say a comforting 
word to you. I do earnestly assure you that 
you have my sincere sympathy, but I advise 
you not to write to the young man. Wait pa- 
tiently and prayerfully. If he is not steadfast, 
and if he does not love you, I know you are too 
womanly to encourage your love for him. You 
will find happiness in time, for you are young. 
You must be true to yourself and strong. Iam 
sure you will, for your letter tells me that you 
are not a weak girl. If the man is fickle and 
does not know his own mind it would be far 
better for you to learn it now than after a year 
or two of married life. 


Why are You Not His Equal? 


AM twenty-two years of age. I live at home 

with my mother and assist her in the house- 
hold duties. I have a young man friend, a few 
years my senior, of good social standing, who 
received a university training and has a promis- 
ing future. He has plainly shown that he cares 
for me. While I reciprocate the feeling I have 
never allowed him to see that I care, for I am 
afraid that I am not his equal. I know that his 
family all consider me too proud and think that 
I should not regard him in this way. When- 
ever he has shown that he cares for me it has 
been in the presence of others. I suppose that 
is the honorable way to do, but it has always 
seemed to me as if my love for him is too sacred 
for others to view, especially light-hearted per- 
sons who are inclined to tease. I have felt 
badly about this, for I fear that I have hurt my 
friend’s feelings, but I find that I always come 
back to the question: ‘‘How can I let him see 
that I care, feeling, as I do, that I am not his 
equal?”” Do you think that gentleness and 
womanliness without much education are 
enough to offer? EsTHER. 

There are a few modest girls in this world, 
girls who are self-depreciating and who under- 
rate themselves. I am inclined to think that 
you belong to this class. An old axiom, ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” is excellent advice. Every girl should 
strive to know herself and to put a just valua- 
tion on her endowments. Not to do this, in all 
humbleness, is ingratitude to the Creator for 
His goodness in the bestowal of His gifts. Just 
appreciation of such gifts is not inconsistent 
with,womanliness and modesty. You may cer- 
tainly show your interest in the young man as a 
friend and yet be self-respecting and dignified. 
Surely he would not expect you to reveal your 
love for him until he asked for it. If he loves 
you be assured it is for yourself, not for your 
attainments which, if he is a man of keen per- 
ceptions, he already knows as well as you. You 
are probably more than his equal in goodness 
and purity, the best two qualifications for a 
strong womanhood. You are still young, and 
you can, if you will, train and cultivate your 
mind and make yourself his companion intel- 
lectually. Never confess to him, nor to any 
one else, that you think him your superior. You 
probably possess the qualities he lacks, and if 
he is thoughtful he appreciates this. There is 
false humility as well as false pride. Shun both, 
dear child, and be happy in your love. 


Inclination or Duty, Which? 


AM in great trouble. Last summer I became 

engaged to a young man whom I have known 
all my life, and I expected to be married this 
winter. My invalid mother was to have made 
her home with us, at the request of my fiancé, 
for I am her sole dependence. Now all is 
changed. My lover developed tuberculosis 
within the last three or four months and it seems 
to me that the only right way is to break the 
engagement. He says that if I do this he will 
surely die. What should I do? He has in- 
herited a small income, just enough to support 
two, but not enough ‘for the maintenance of 
three. My young brother, who is working to 
educate himself, offers to ‘give up his college 
course and work for Mother. Should I allow 
him to do this and indulge the longings of my 
own heart, or continue in my present position 
and give up the man I love? ETHEL. 

Apart from your duty to your mother and 
young brother there is another question con- 
fronting you. If your fiancé has developed 
tuberculosis there is no doubt in my mind as to 
the right course to be taken. A man in such a 
condition of health should not think for one 
moment of marriage. No doubt, from a purely 
selfish point of view, you would both be happy, 
but that is not all that you should consider. It 
would be almost criminal to bring into this 
world children with such a dreadful heritage. 
Marriage, to fulfill its intentions, means the 
increase of our race, and we should see to it that 
the generation which will follow ours is given a 
fair start in life. If the fathers and mothers are 
diseased and weak, how can the children be full 
of health and strong? If the young man can 
be made to look upon the matter from this 
standpoint I am sure he will see the justice of 
relinquishing you. The whole world is aroused 
and trying to stamp out the terrible disease, 
tuberculosis, but how can this be done if those 
who are afflicted with it marry and increase the 
population? You would suffer tortures through 
your children, knowing that your own selfishness 
had brought them to such a pass. No, be his 
true friend. Help him, as only a strong, tender 
woman can help, to bear his sorrow; but do 
not marry under such conditions. 





A Long Engagement is Very Trying 
| She some time a young man of fine character 

has been attentive to me, and from a warm 
friendship has sprung a mutual love. He can- 
not see his way clear to marriage within three 
years, perhaps five. We are both averse to a 
long engagement, and yet we do not wish to 
drift apart, as we nfay do, because he lives in a 
far distant town. I am hoping that you can 
give me some advice since I have no mother to 
guide me. I am young and naturally enjoy the 
companionship of the young. Should I cut 
myself off from the society of all other young 
men because I love and intend to wait for this 
one, who is so dear to me? 5 OT De 

I am interested in your problem, my dear 
young friend, because I find that it is not only 
yours, but also one that many young women 
have to face and solve. A long engagement is 
a very trying period in a girl’s life, and I could 
not advise any girl to give her promise, or a 
young man to commit himself, until the wedding 
day can be appointed. By long engagements I 
do not mean six months or a year. Two persons 
may admit to each other that they love, but 
until they are ready to assume the marriage 
vows each should be free to choose his or her 
own friends, and to give and accept reasonable 
attentions from others. Many a girl who 
thought she loved has found herself mistaken, 
and has wrecked her happiness and another’s 
because she felt in honor bound to fulfill a 
promise the spirit of which was broken because 
one had outgrown the other during the years of 
waiting. The understanding is right. There 
should, however, be no _ love-making, but 
honest friendship and good comradeship should 
always exist, with the hope of a happy future 
to make the waiting less tedious. A curb 
must be put upon sentiment, and a matter- 
of-fact view of the situation must be taken. 
I advise you to keep your affairs locked up in 
your own heart and not make many confi- 
dantes. You should not exclude all other 
friendships, nor should he. 


When Patience Ceases to be a Virtue 


HAVE been keeping company with a young 

man since 1902. We became engaged in 1907. 
I had his love then, I know. During the last 
year I have noticed an increasing coldness on 
his part. He is not as attentive as formerly, 
and yet he says he loves me. Still I see a great 
change. Once when I mentioned this to him he 
replied that he was troubled about affairs best 
known to himself. He told me when we became 
engaged that we could not marry for three 
years, perhaps four, as he wished to finish his 
course of study. I think I have waited a rea- 
sonable length of time. My sister is to be 
married this spring, and as we have always 
planned a double wedding I mentioned this to 
my fiancé, stating my desire to carry out this 
plan, at the same time assuring him that his 
studies need only be interrupted long enough 
for the ceremony, as I was very willing to 
forego both the pleasure and the expense of a 
wedding trip. He would not consent to this, but 
suggested that my sister postpone her marriage 
until autumn, saying that his financial affairs 
would permit him to finish his studies and 
marry, but that even then our marriage must 
be kept secret. I have not asked why we should 
observe secrecy. Frankly I am tired of excuses. 
Do you think I am wrong? M. S. 

I think, my dear young friend, that you are 
making a very great mistake in urging marriage. 
As for a secret marriage I most emphatically 
advise you never consent to such a thing. You 
have, however, the right to know why the 
young man even suggests it, and you should 
insist upon the reason being given you. A 
clandestine marriage would be very wrong and 
would lead to no end of embarrassment, not to 
say trouble and sorrow, and you would be lead- 
ing a double life. If you do not love the man 
enough to wait for him, and if you doubt his 
sincerity, I advise you by all means to end the 
connection by breaking your engagement. 

Your fiancé realizes that marriage may inter- 
fere with his studies; on the other hand he 
should not have entered into an engagement 
under the circumstances. If he has grown cold, 
as you think, there is of course a reason, and 
you should know the cause. Your impatience 
over the delay and his desire to postpone mar- 
riage lead me to believe that you have both 
changed, and that the bloom has been taken 
from your rose. Better face the facts squarely 
and fairly, and part now, rather than hold on to 
the dying embers of your love and end by 
becoming an unhappy wife. Remember I am 
only drawing my conclusions from your state- 
ments—I have not heard the man’s side. 
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At the resorts, at dinner 
and lawn patties, at even- 
ing receptions, the Flaxon 
Girl is distinguished by 
the beauty, grace and 
charm of her gowns. On 
her shopping tours the 
daintiness and good style | 
of her Flaxon street | 
dresses win general admi- | 











ration. Her lingerie, in 
keeping with her outer- 
garments, is also made of 


Flaxon 


Summer Fabrics 
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For all Summer apparel needs of women, 
























misses and children, Flaxon Fabrics are i 
most fashionable, beautiful and appropriate. Hii 
They are as sheer as the finest lawns, as —|))|||)) | 
| dainty as the daintiest batiste, as lustrous II\) 
Hii in finish and as durable as the costliest 
linens, yet very modestly priced. 
Flaxon Fabrics are made in the widest 
variety of weaves and textures in plain and 
fancy white, charming prints and colored 
tissues. | 
121% to 50 cents a yard | 
Sold by leading stores everywhere. 
Look for the name ‘‘Flaxon"’ in 
red on the selvage of every yard. 


Be firmin demanding the genuine. 
There is nosatisfactory substitute. 


Clarence Whitman & Company 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


~~ Hill 1} 

Rovainadirsscacy ) 
PACKAGES are responsible for some of 
the newest and prettiest designs ever stamped WH 
on FLAXON. The latest assortment in- i | 
cludes Shirtwaists, Dressing Sacques, Martha Ht 
Washington Caps, Aprons, Children's ii\| | 
Dresses, Pillowtops and Fancy Novelties. | i) 
These packages sell for from 25 cents to $1.00 HH 
each and include sufficient ROYAL SOCI- 
ETY FLOSS to complete the embroidery, | 
together with ali patterns, diagrams and Will 
parts necessary for making each article. 
A special quality of FLAXON is used for 
ROYAL SOCIETY PACKAGES, 
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A New Pattern, 


Old Colony 


The Old Colony is the 
highest achievement at- 
tained in silver plated 
ware. 
sesses individuality with- 
out sacrifice of simplicity 
or purity of outline. The 
pierced handle deserves 
especial attention. Ap- 


propriate for any time and 
place, it is pre-eminently 


fitted for Colonial and 
Old English dining 


rooms. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


it is made in 
the heaviest 
grade of silver 
plate, and is 
backed by the 
largest makers 
in the world, 
with an un- 
qualified guar- 
antee made 
possible by the 
actual test of 
sixty-five years. 


Sold by all 


leading deal- 
ers. Send for 
beautifully 
illustrated 
catalogue 


S26." 


\\ MERIDEN 
\ BRITANNIA 
co. 


\ 

\  (nternational 
Silver Co., 
Successor) 


MERIDEN, 
CONN. 
New York 
CHICAGO 


San FRANCtsco 
Hamiutor, CanaDA 





The design pos-. 








hat Kind of a Party 
Can I Give? 


By Virginia Hunt 


Edible May Baskets 


Designed by Charlotte K. Mooney 


Bread-Basket Sandwich 
Filled With Chopped Ess 
and Deviled Ham or 
Chicken WithMayonnaise 


HE freshspring 
breezes are so 
full of life that we 
wouldalla-Maying 


stand erect by plac- 
ing one end in a 
cardboard box 
covered with green 


Macaroni Basket Filled 
With Minced Beef and 
Garnished With Radish 
Flowers and Parsley 


go—if we could. paper. From the 


But many of us live in big cities, and it is not so 
easy to’ hie to the woods and fill May baskets 
as some of the poets would have us think. 
But perhaps we can plan a party that will 
be “as full of spirit as the month of May.” 

In recognizing May Day we are following a. 
custom that is very old but very picturesque. 
If you should wish to have all your forms of 
entertainment in keeping I could send you a 


number of floral guessing games, 
but I think your guests might 
equally enjoy the game of ‘‘Old 
Sayings.” Give each a copy of 
the following rhymes, with a 
blank space on each line, as indi- 
cated. Whenall the guests have 
had time to supply the correct 
words let the hostess read aloud 
the rhyme correctly written, 
when mistakes should be checked 
off accordingly. Some little an- 
tique novelties or old prints 
would make appropriate prizes. 





CLp SAYINGS 


As poor as a —— —— 
As thin as a —— 
As fat asa — 
As rough as a —— 
As brave as a —— 
As spry as a —— 
As bright as a —— 
As weak as a —— 


As proud as a —— 
As sly as a —— 
As mad as a — 
As strong as an —— 
As fair asa 
As empty as —— 
As rich as old —— 
As cross as a —— 


As pure as an —— 
As neat as a —— 
As smart as a —— —- 
As ugly as —— 
As dead as a — 
As white as a —— 
As flat asa 
As red as a —— 


As round as an 

As black as your —— 
As brown as a —- 

As blind as a —— 
As mean as a -—— 

As full as a —— 
As plump as a 

As sharp as a —— 


As clean as a —— 

As dark as a —— 
As hard as —— 

As bitter as —— 
As fine as a —— 

As clear as a -— 
As dry as a —— 

As deep as a —— 


As light as a —— 
As firm as a —— 
As stiff as a —— 
As calm as a —— 
As green as a —— 
As brisk as a —— 
And now .et me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 











The words to be supplied are, 
in their proper order: Church 
mouse, rail, pig, gale, lion, cat, 
dollar, rat, peacock, fox, March 
hare, ox, lily, air, Croesus, bear, 
angel, pin, steel trap, sin, door nail, 
sheet, pancake, beet, orange, hat, 
nut, bat, miser, tick, partridge, 
stick, whistle, pall, flint, gall, 
fiddle, bell, sponge, well, feather, 
rock, poker, clock, gosling, bee. 


OR a novelty what do you 
think of the edible May- 
basket idea? To invite some 


Potato Basket, French 
Fried. When Nicely 
Browned Serve Hot Filled 
With Creamed Shrimps 


A Cucumber Basket, 
Chilled and Filled With a 
Salad of Diced Vegetables 
and Mayonnaise 


Cream-Cheese Basket 
Filled With Currant Jelly. 
Serve With Toasted 
Crackers and Parsley 


Chocolate Sticks, Log- 
Cabin Style, Form This 
Rustic Ice-Cream Basket. 
Decorate With Ferns 


Basket-Shaped Cooky. 
Spread With Icing and 
Decorated With Flowers 
in Vegetable Coloring 


top of this candy Maypole a narrow streamer 
of ribbon may be stretched to each guest’s place 
at the table, and serve to tie a buttonhole or 
corsage bouquet to which the name is attached. 
Or floral place-cards may be used, with ribbons 
attached leading to a basket on the top of the 
pole filled with small bouquets. 

It would be a pretty idea to have these 
floral place-cards hung from the top of 


miniature individual Maypoles 
represented by sticks of candy 
of ordinary size. 


UT not all may wish to carry 

out the Maytime idea, so I 
want to give you a game which 
has the novelty of being very 
up-to-date. It is as follows: 


AN AUTOMOBILE ROMANCE 


He thought her a maiden most 
wondrously fair, 

She wore a blue (1) on her bright 
golden hair, 

A (2) around her fair throat she 
did twine, 

Ch, she was a beauty, he could but 


opine. 

And each little (3) was so dainty 
and trim, 

Like some Cinderella she just 
seemed to him. 

To gaze on her face was to see and 
admire, 

He thought of her beauty he never 
could (4) 

But when he would win her, ah, 
there was the rub! 

She came from that erudite city, 
the ‘*(5)”’ 

While he in New York saw the first 
light of day, 

And lived near the (6) down by the 


bay. 
His deep love to (7) he tried all in 


vain, 

’Twould (8) at his heart till it gave 
him a pain. 

Quoth he: “I can tell you ’tis not 
any joke;” 

And then of his ardent affection 
he (9): 

“‘Oh, have you for me just of hope 
a dim (10)? 

Ah then I’d be happy, I can but 
remark; 

But if you refuse me, why, then it 
is clear 

My heart it would weigh quite 
a (11), my dear. 

Indeed Iam pining, sweetheart, for 
your sake, 

And if you refuse me my heart it 
must (12).” 

The maid to his pleading did grace- 
fully yield. 

Said she: ‘‘You may be my pro- 
tector and (13) 

At some future day I will be 
your dear wife, 

Together we gladly will motor 
through life.”’ 


The answers to be supplied as in- 
dicated are: (1) hood, (2) muffler, 
(3) shoe, (4) tire, (5) Hub, (6) 
Battery, (7) throttle, (8) clutch, 
(9) spoke, (10) spark, (11) tonneau, 
(12) brake, (13) shield. 


“T“HE girls who like to give 

parties, and especially the 
girls who are not in cities, I am 
sure, like to hear of little novel- 
ties that are not expensive and 
yet will add pretty touches to 
their party tables. The Japanese 
rice-paper napkins that come 
folded and colored to represent 
people, houses, birds, frogs, fish, 
turtles, etc., are good to keep 
conversation going as the guests 
gather around the refreshment 


friends to a little dinner where these dainties table. The napkins cost only fifteen cents for 


are served would provide almost sufficient 


a box of twenty-four. They are especially 


entertainment for a whole evening. I shall nice fora Japanese Tea. 


be glad to send fuller directions for these 
edible baskets if you desire to make them. 

To decorate your table in keeping with these 
dishes it would be pretty to have in the center 
a huge stick of candy, which may be made to 


NOTE —tThis page is planned especially for girls 
who want to entertain their friends at little home 
parties but feel they cannot spend much money for the 
purpose. Miss Hunt will be glad to help The Journal 
girls do this if they wish to write her personally and 
will inclose in each case a stamped, addressed envelope. 








but these 
Beans are 


Good!”’ 


Hungry boys and girls \y{ 
are always glad to have 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


Right eating is of frst im- 
portance in the making 
of intelligent, fully devel- 
oped boys and girls—keen 
of mind, strong of body. 


Judged by the chemical analysis 
alone, we should give beans the 
very highest place among foods. 
Beans, remember, are rich in pro- 
tein, the strength-making food 
principle that builds bone and mus- 
cle. They also contain a liberal 
percentage of carbohydrates, the 
energy-making principle in foods, 
besides a considerable amount of fat. 





**Pound for pound, they would thus 
be more valuable than meat or our 
best cereals.’’ Thus states ‘‘Uncle 
Sam,’’ of beans, in one of his special 
bulletins on ‘‘ The Nutritive Value 
of Foods.”’ 


Growing children should eat Snider’s— 
the right kind of Pork & Beans—at 
least two or three times a week. They 
may even take the place of meat, at din- 
ner, and they are the universal favorite 
for the after-school luncheon. 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup whets the appe- 
tite and aids digestion. Use it upon 
meats, hot or cold, on fish, oysters, 
and in all soups and gravies. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce is delicious on 
all meats and fish. 


Ask your Grocer to send Snider’s— 
the food of superior quality. 


“Its the Process” 


THE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO. 


All Snider 
Products 
comply with 
all Pure 
Food Laws 


of the World 
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You should 
ae acase of 


- WE LCH’S © 
in the house all ) 
the time. You will 
find a way to serve 
it for every social 
occasion. Our special 
booklet of recipes, sent / 
free on request, tells \y 
| how to make many | 
' delicious drinks and 
| dainty desserts. If 
} your daughter is at 

college she should have 
this book. Send us her 


name and address, too. 


Welch's 


<Che National 11S 
- Grape Juice 


% 











eer 


}} Luscious, purple Oc- 
|, tober Concords zo 
Os through our presses— 
the fine juice is bot- 
tled. You catch the 
aroma—taste the deli- 
ciousness—almost see 
the grapes—when you 


|) drink WELCH’S. 


U 
} For Dessert—Welch’s Grape 
( Ice Cream 


_ Make it this way: One pint 
\ WELCH’S, one quart fresh 
cream, one pound granulated 
sugar. Bring one-half cream 
to a boil in a double boiler, | 
and add the sugar. When | 
cool add other half of cream 
/ and the WELCH’S. Then 
| freeze. It is splendid. 


\ Fruit Salad 


Cut one pineapple, three 
oranges, three bananas, and 
six peaches in slices mod- 
erately thick, and cover with 
H powdered sugar. Pour over 
3 
| 
: 
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the fruit, alternately placed and 
nicely arranged in a dish, one 


» pint WELCH’S Grape Juice. 


it 


“aaa 


Do more than ask 
for ‘‘grape juice” 
ask for Welch’s 


—and get it. 





If unable to get it of your 
dealer, we will send a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. 
Four-ounce botile by 
matl, 10 cents. 








The Welch Grape 


Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 

























GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD FORM 


By ©leanor H. Phillips 


Mode of Answering an Invitation 

Kindly tell me how to answer an “At 
Home” invitation when ‘‘R.s. v. p.”’ is written 
onit. As the hostess is a particular friend of 
mine I recently answered one by telephone. 
Was this a breach of etiquette? Mavp B. 


Yes. I think it would be considered a breach 
of etiquette to answer any formal invitation 
over the telephone no matter how intimate you 
might be with the one who sent it. No doubt 
your friend would be glad that you had been 
saved the trouble of writing a note—which is 
the proper way of answering an invitation—no 
doubt she would have the same cordial feeling 
as always before, for any friend who is worth 
having has that quality of loyalty which can- 
not be disturbed by breaches of etiquette; still 
the observance of etiquette is the highest ex- 
pression of good manners, and one surely 
wishes to give of the best one has, in manners 
as well as in other things, to that precious 
possession—a good friend. 


Etiquette of Afternoon Reception 

At an afternoon reception, after greeting 
the hostess, should one go immediately into 
the dining-room or should one wait for an 
invitation to do so? Mrs. CHERRY. 


It is well to wait a few moments at least 
before going to the dining-room. If there are 
ladies assisting the hostess one of them will 
no doubt ask you if you will have refresh- 
ments, and escort you to the dining-room. If 
no one does this, or if there are no ladies receiv- 
ing, it will be quite correct for you to go to 
the dining-room unattended. Your hostess 
will, of course, wish you to take refreshment. 


Flower Girl in Bridal Party 


Kindly tell me just where the flower-girls 
should walk in a bridal procession. At achurch 
wedding in June two little nieces are to accom- 
pany the bride as flower-girls and we would 
be glad to know whether they come before or 
after the maid of honor. ALICIA. 


When the bridal procession enters the church 
the little flower-girls should walk directly in 
front of the bride and behind the maid of honor. 
The old English custom of strewing flowers in 
front of the bride as she passes to be married is 
not always practicable now and in this coun- 
try, but the suggestion of it in the presence of 
the little flower-girls just in front of the bride, 
carrying their baskets, which in June will no 
doubt be overflowing with roses, is a very 
lovely one. When the ceremony is finished 
they may walk directly behind the bride, or 
the maid of honor may take that position and 
the flower-girls walk between her and the rest 
of the bridal party. 


Fiancé’s Family Makes the First Call 

I have been engaged to a young man for 
several years, and our parents have never met. 
I have wished they might become acquainted, 
but think his people expect my mother to give 
the first invitation. I consider that his people 
should act first. Am I right? G. W. 


You are quite right about this. Your fiancé’s 
mother and family should make the first call 
on your mother and you. 


When to Announce an Engagement 

Will you kindly inform me how soon an 
engagement should be announced? 

IGNORANT. 

This is a matter to which the saying, “‘ Cir- 
cumstances alter cases,’’ applies very aptly. 
There is no rule for the announcing of engage- 
ments. When and where it is done depends 
on your own, your fiancé’s and your parents’ 
wishes. An engagement may be announced 
at once, or at any time within six months of 
its consummation. It is generally better to 
announce it at once or soon. 


A Widow’s Wedding Dress 

I am a widow, twenty-two years old, and 
am about to be married again. Would it be 
improper for me to wear white, or should I 
wear some color? | E: PB. 


It would not be proper to wear white. Only 
ladies who have never been married wear white 
for a wedding dress. A pearl or light blue 
would make a pretty and appropriate dress 
for you. 


Elderly Man’s Dress at Evening Wedding 
Will you please tell me what form of dress 
the bride’s father should wear at an evening 
wedding, she wishing him to take part in the 
ceremony and he being seventy years old? 
PUZZLED. 
The father of the bride at seventy years of 
age has the dignity of his years and position. 
Evening dress is the simplest and least notice- 
able thing, but if he prefers a frock coat he can 
wear it equally well. No well-bred person 
criticises an elderly one. The choice of his 
dress for the occasion should rest with him. 


Wedding Gifts are Not Obligatory 

Does an invitation to a church or home 
wedding, where no reception follows and my 
acquaintance with the bride has been short, 
require a gift? QUESTIONER. 

No, certainly not. Wedding gifts are never 
obligatory in any case, only customary, and in 
your case omy are not even a 


NOTE—I shall be glad to help any girl who may be 
puzzled about any perplexing little problems indeport- 
ment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if 
she will write me. But if she wishes an answer by 
mail will she kindly inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope? And may I ask her to be considerate in the 
number of questions she'asks, and to write briefly? 
Please address Mrs. Eleanor H. Phillips, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ANY novices in the delightful art of 
photography become dissatisfied with 

their work because they do not use the finest 
camera and film. and paper that may be 
secured for the amount they spend for their 
initial outfit—just as beginners in music 
become discouraged when they practice on 
an instrument of indifferent quality. ‘The 
theory that ‘‘anything is good enough to learn 
on”’ is costly and wrong. Because of this 


The Superb 


ANSCO 


Ezy Camera has been 
ke produced by the 
makers of 98 per 
cent. of all pro- 
fessional cameras 

made in the United ‘ 
States during the past ; 

60 years. 

It has been simplified so 
that you (if you have 
never photographed) may 

use it as easily as if it 

~~» did not possess professional 
=") quality. 
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é Ansco Film will make pictures 
_/ that are sharp, clear, and of rich 
and correct color value, and Cyko pa- 
per, from the same factories, is used by : 
/ the most noted amateur and professional 
j photographers in this country. Cyko is the 
) prize winner at all photographic exhibitions. 
.. | Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, 
- J $2 to $55, are shown in our cat- 
alog, “The Settled Fact.” Elbert 
Hubbard has published a preachment, 
. “Snap Shots and Education.” We shall 
be glad to send both to you. 
Independent dealers everywhere sell Ansco pr oducts. 
Let us put you in touch with your nearest Ansco dealer. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Only 1,000,000 


Women 


We want one milion women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


‘| King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING ———— 


















This has been 
made possible by the 
BISSELL Sweeper. It 
weighs but 514 pounds, operates 
by a mere touch, cleans thor- 
oughly without injury to car- 
pets or rugs, raises no dust, 
always ready,no burden to carry 
from room to room, is the only 



























































efficient cleaning apparatus 
that is offered at a price within % No. 200 Long Cloth 
the purchasing power of the No. 2611 Nainsook 
= 6masses. Z 
2 4 No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
“4 . a 
. 8 I y S E LI ’ S i Confort Cloth 
rs ¢ . “1° : 
\% 1 
i **Cyco”’ BALL-BEARING King Ph lip Cambric 
Carpet Sweeper FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
— excels all other cleaning devices ae 
f@ in the work it does in the sewing Refuse the “ just as good ’’ and insist upon 
‘© room, dining room, or wherever having the 
i there rt a miscellaneous hot of Bees 
@ to gather up “ie a e “1 ° > 
picks up without effort, lint, large King Philip Mills Fabrics 
crumbs, matches, threads, ravel- 
ings, scraps of paper and cloth, ete. Samples FREE on request 
The ene rl Nem the Maxi- 
mum eeping ciency a he s o1: r * 
@ Minimum Cost. Prices $2.75 to King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 
ki $5.75, depending upon style and fin- : 
ish. "Sold everywhere by the_best §& 
re, emi Puraere. ,Carpete, Hasd- R 
ks ware ouseturnis. nings, an 2 3, 
4, partment Stores. Send for booklet. My S-Der se Offer on 5000 “Leader” 


> Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
4 Dept. 63 

;° Grand Rapids, Mich. 

a2 (Largest Exclusive 

Carpet Sweeper 


Makers in the 
World). 





FIRELESS COOKERS 


Roast, bake, fry, boil, 
steam and stew, saving 
80% of fuel and labor. 
Solid Aluminum cooking 
utensils. Made inlarge 
quantities enables me to 
wm offer you thisguaranteed 
High Grade 

cooker at the price of 
the cheapest. You need 
it 3timesaday. Free 
Trial 30 days. Drop me a card today for Offer C. 


The J. S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co. , Detroit, Mich. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


1H ORL ee ome” 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-graim extract, in powder. A quick lumch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 





























®5 Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 
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Have You a 
Figure Builder 


Every model of American Lady Corsets 
isa figure builder. We want every woman 
to see the smart new styles. “They are 
perfect in every detail, producing the 
fashionable low bust, the long hip and 
back, the altogether straight effect which 
stands for the final word in Parisian fash- 
ions. They will give you the modish fig- 
ure, the proper foundation for your Spring 
and Summer gowns as no other corset. 
Ask to seethem. Insist upon having an 
American Lady Corset. Insist upon just 
the right model- of 


CORSETS 


for your individual figure. There is just 
the model for you. Once you have it, 
perfect style and satisfaction are yours. 



































































At Your 
Dealers 
$1 to $10 


For any fur- 
therinformation 
you may require 
in regard to 
American Lady 
Corset styles or 
styles in gen- 
eral, write us, 
addressing your 
communication 
to our expert 
authority on 
fashions 


Madame 
Lyra 


care of Ameri- 
can Lady Corset 
Co., Detroit. 
She will be only 
too glad to reply 
promptly. 

you cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in your 
town, we will 
send you direct 
the model you 
wish, upon re 
ceiptofthe retail 
price. 





We Will 
Send You 


For ten cents in 
stamps tocoverthe 
expense of wrap- 
ping and postage, 
we will send you 
without any 
charge, a beautiful 
hanger of ‘‘ The 
Pink Lady,’’ qual- 
ity mark and iden- 
tification mark of 
American Lady 
Corsets, the same 
beautifully litho- 
graphedin15 print- 
ings, size 35 in. high 
x 9% in. wide, with 
gold tin at the top 
and roll at the kot- 
tom, ready to hang 
just as it is, or you 
can haveit framed. 
This hanger is an 
exact reproduction 
of our $5000 orig- 
inal oil painting of 
“The Pink Lady.” 
The hanger is not 
marred by any ad- 
vertising matter 
whatsoever on 
the front. Send 
for one today. 
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Model 
291 


(as illustrated) 
for slender and 
medium figures; 
low bust, extra 
long hip, extra 
long back, ba- 
tiste, white, 
18-30, $3.00. 


Booklet on 
Request 


American Lady Corset Co. 


New York Detroit Chicago Paris 

















Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


AM ALWAYS glad to be of service to any girl who feels she may need any little help or advice about the care 
| of her person if she will write to me. But won’t girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, addressed envelopes if 
they want to be ‘answered by mail? AndmayIask them to write briefly and not ask an immoderate number of ques- 
tions? Please address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


A Warm Bath is Restful 


Often I have heard that a warm 
bath of twenty minutes or so is 
very restful, and experience has 
taught me the'truth‘of,it. Is there 
any explanation? Oxea N. 

Yes, the warm bath is soothing 
because heat applied to the body, 
especially through the agency of 
water, has the special effect of 
facilitating the bodily functions. 
Waste matter is more quickly elim- 
inated under this influence, and a 
warm bath will thus do more to 
refresh one who is fatigued than 
will sleep for an equal period of 
time. 

Keep Eyeélasses Clean 

Ever since I was a little girl I 
have had to wear glasses. They 
have been ordered by the oculist 
and fitted by an optician, but even 
so I sometimes feel as if I were 
looking through a haze. Why is 
it? NEarR-SIGHTED. 

It would not be possible to de- 
termine the nature of your discom- 
fort from a mere description, but 
it may not .be amiss to ‘ask if you 
are fastidious about the cleanliness 
of your glasses? Many‘girls of the 
daintiest personal habits are careless about 
eyeglasses. Glasses must be kept exqui- 
sitely clean and clear, otherwise the eyes 
are subject to the constant strain of 
looking through a clouded window. Here 
are two other points about eyeglasses: 
they must be worn at the correct angle, and 
the frame must not be allowed to become 
loose. It is well to have them adjusted every 
few weeks. 


A Good Emollient Tablet 


Some time ago I had the formula of a cold 
cream that was cooled in small molds. The 
little cakes were a very convenient form to 
carry in one’s bag, especially when traveling. 
I have lost the directions. Can you help me 
out? JOsSEFHINE J. J. 

You can make an excellent emollient tablet 
in this way: Melt together by gentle heat 
eighteen ounces of refined lamb suet, twelve 
ounces of spermaceti and twelve ounces of 
white wax. Mix well and remove from the 
stove. Perfume according to your taste, and 
stir continually as the mixture gradually cools. 
When it is ready to set pour into molds sur- 
rounded by cold water. These molds may be 
of any shape or size desired. When ready the 
forms are first wrapped in paraffin paper and 
finally in tin foil. 

Chernical Composition of Hair 

The subject of hair has interested me very 
much lately and I have been wondering about 
its chemical composition. My hair is red. I 
wonder why it is that color. EVELYN. 

Probably the first work of any consequence 
on the chemical composition of the hair was 
done by Vauquelin in 1806. He believed that 
hair contains silica, carbonates, calcium phos- 
phate, manganese, iron and considerable sul- 
phur. He found less sulphur in black than in 
white, blonde or red hair. Other chemists 
have come to somewhat different conclusions, 
but sulphur seems to be invariably present in 
hair; and red hair contains a higher percentage 
of sulphur than hair of any other color, what- 
ever the race or sex of the person. The color 
of hair varies according to its pigment. 


Usefulness of Sour Milk 


Kindly tell me when is the best time to 
take sour milk and how much should be taken 
at a time. Also please state if special care 
should be given to the general diet while using 
the sour milk medicinally. BELLA. 


When sour milk is to be used as a remedy 
for illness its preparation and method of use 
should be under direct control of a physician. 
But besides the strictly medical feature there 
is a wide field of usefulness for sour milk which 
is said to be “‘a probable preventive of disease 
and a possible agent in the lengthening of life.’ 
It may be taken morning, noon or night— 
indeed at any time. An average amount that 
may be taken daily is from half a pint to one 
pint. The best effects will be gained if at the 
time of taking the milk the quantity of meat is 
reduced, with the substitution of fish and yolk 
of egg. 

Blood-Making Foods 

The winter’s work was a hard strain, and I 
am too thin and pale this spring. Can you give 
me a list of blood-making foods? 

OFFICE GIRL. 

All nutritious foods are blood-making foods 
when they are properly cooked, masticated, 
digested and assimilated. We need a variety 
of foods, for each hasits ownuse. Although the 
red blood cells need iron and the white blood 
cells need digested starch or sugar, it is a mis- 
taken idea that one special food feeds particu- 
larly one special organ or part of the body. The 
common sayings that celery is a “nerve food” 
and that fish is a “‘ brain food”’ are not correct, 
only as these foods possess elements that are 
necessary to the part or organ, as in the case 
of teeth. Foods valuable when one is thin and 
pale are raw or soft-boiled egg yolks, beans, 
peas, spinach, tomatoes, potatoes, green vege- 
table, nuts and milk. I would advise you to 
find out if there is any deeper-lying cause for 
your condition than overfatigue. 





Hairs Between the Eyebrows 


Can you suggest something for 
removing the hairs between the 
eyebrows? My eyebrowsare very 
thick and come together above 
my nose, giving to my face a sinis- 
ter look. Would electrolysis do? 

Kitty. 

Although treatment by electrol- 
ysis sometimes gives good results 
in the removal of superfluous hairs 
from the brows, nevertheless there 
is a special danger of scarring in this 
region. Have you tried bleaching 
these hairs with hydrogen peroxide? 


To Avoid Spring Fever 

Every spring I get ‘‘that tired 
feeling” commonly called ‘spring 
fever.” How can I avoid it this 
year? Ought I to take a “‘spring 
tonic” or a ‘‘blood purifier’? 

Leta B. D. 

Yes, I advise a tonic of oxygen. 
Live outdoors just as much as 
you can, remembering that the 
value of this life depends entirely 
upon the way you exercise your 
lungs in breathing. Oxygen has 
been called the divine tonic. And 
Nature gives us each a prescription 
calling for enough fresh, pure air 
to fill both lungs every three seconds. 
If this does not seem possible for you to 
follow then go outdoors not fewer than 
six times a day, rise on your toes, lift 
your arms shoulder high, and breathe in 
the breath of life to your fullest capacity 
twenty-five times. Lower the body to normal 
position and let the arms fall with every expi- 
ration. Deep breathing, together with pure 
food and pure water, will purify the blood. 


A Foot Powder for Perspiration 

Excessive perspiration of the feet, sometimes 
of unpleasant odor, is one of my greatest trials. 
I shall appreciate the formula of a powder that 
I can use on my feet. SELMA. 


A preparation often helpful in such condi- 
tions is composed of the following: 


PowGerea DOME «2. 6 «6 6 s « Depart 
wabCUNC GOId «6 c's cos s «.% « Spatt 
Powdered boricacid . ..... . 1 part 


Powdered talcum . 12 parts 


To Stop Nosebleed 


I have a class of children and sometimes 
have to act in an emergency. Kindly tell me 
how to act in case of nosebleed. TEACHER. 

Never lay the patient down. Have him or 
her sit up straight, and lay ice or cold cloths 
on the nape of the neck or over the brow. 
Make a little roll of brown paper, and putting 
it under the upper lip, firmly press the lip 
against it. Make pressure over the artery that 
crosses the lower edge of the jawbone about an 
inch in front of the tip of the ear. Let the 
clots stay as they form. Plugging of the nos- 
trils should be done by a physician. In the case 
of healthy girls or boys the attack is usually 
harmless and will often stop of itself within a 
few minutes. 


A Formula for Unpleasant Breath 


Will you please tell me what to do for foul 
breath? I am greatly worried byit. I think it 
may be caused by constipation, but do not 
know what to do for it. My tongue is always 
heavily coated. MINNIE G. 

Constipation is perhaps more often than 
any other condition the cause of disagreeable 
breath. And constipation, in its turn, is a 
symptom of some underlying disturbance, in 
many instances a form of indigestion. The 
primary cause must, of course, be removed. 
Meantime a mouth wash may help to sweeten 
the breath. Here is a formula: 


Bicarbonate of soda 14 ounce 
Simple elixir ‘ 2 ounces 
Distilled water - 10 ounces 


How to Stop Biting the Nails 


I am sixteen years old and have bitten my 
nails as long as I can remember. I am trying 
to stop now, but the nails do not grow quickly 
and it is discouraging. MARIAN B. 

It is often hard to break off this habit with- 
out a little special help. If you will now and 
then dip your finger tips into pepper tea, letting 
it dry on the nails, you will be quickly reminded 
every time you indulge in the habit, which 
can soon be overcome. Then, if the growth of 
the nails is slow, apply a little of the following 
preparation at night, drawing on afterward a 
pair of large white gloves: 

11 drachms of powdered Castile soap 
11 drachms of petrolatum 
10 drops of oil of lavender 


Loss of Hair After Typhoid Fever 


I am just recovering from an attack of 
typhoid fever, and my hair has started to come 
out in large quantities. I know that I can do 
nothing to prevent this loss of hair, but can I 
not do something to make it grow again? I 
do not wish to have my hair cut off; neither 
do I wish to lose it all. My scalp itches also. 
Can you not help me? MILDRED. 

A simple preparation containing sulphur will 
probably prove of benefit. A mild sulphur 
ointment may be used. If you do not care 


for an ointment you may apply the following 
lotion: 


Resorcin (resublimed) ¥% drachm 
Castor oil ahs 2 drachms 
Balsam of Peru . .« Sminims 
Alcohol. .. up to 4ounces 
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will be untouched by 
advancing years if the 
care of the skin is 
given daily attention. 


The skin is always 
gradually renewing it- 
self, and, if you are 
careless of it, it just as 
gradually deteriorates 
in quality, color and 
fineness. By the daily 
use of 


9 


Cals 


Soap 


however, which clean- 
ses, purifies and invigo- 
rates the skin-surface, 
the new skin is pro- 
duced under such per- 
fect conditions that in- 
stead of deteriorating 
it becomes soft, velvety 
and of a natural, beau- 
tiful pink and white. 
Pears is acknowledged 
everywhere to be 


The 
Beauty Soap 


of the World 
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Belding-Hall 


Refrigerators 





This model 
Special at $19.75 


RE your ice bills high? If 

so, you need a Belding- 
Hall Refrigerator. It is built 
with a scientific regard for re- 
frigeration and will pay for itself 
in savings in ice in a few years. 


Does your food keep well? A 
Belding-Hall Refrigerator pre- 
serves food without taint or odor. 
The temperature is cold and 
intense and absolutely dry. 
Damp air spoils foods. 


Is your refrigerator bothersome? 
Belding-Hall Refrigerators are 
easily cleaned. ‘There are no 
cracks or crevices—shelves and 
drain pipe can be removed and 
can be quickly cieaned. They 
are always sweet, clean and 
wholesome. 


In addition, Belding-Hall Refrigera- 
tors are handsome in appearance, 
solidly constructed and will last a life- 
time. They areroomy and convenient. 
Made in over one hundred styles 
and sizes. We especially recommend 
the ‘* One Piece Seamless ’” Porcelain 
Lined. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will. Write for Catalog. 


_{ BELDING-HALL] _ 
‘One Piece Seamless 
| PORCELAIN LINED] 


The Refrigerator 
Illustrated $19.75 


This $19.75 refrigerator is worth one- 
fourth more, according to all refrig- 
erator standards. The provision 
chamber is of ‘One-Piece Seamless”’ 
steel, Porcelain Lined. It is smooth 
and shiny like a dinner plate. 


The shelves are made of easily 
cleaned, heavily tinned woven wire, 
arranged to give the greatest possible 
storage capacity. Ice chamber is of 
heavy galvanized iron—takes 65 
pounds of ice. Case, the best non- 
warping white oak, staunchly con- 
structed, highly finished. Width 25 
inches; depth 18 inches; height 43 
inches, actual measurement. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will deliver you this refrigerator on 
receipt of money order or check for 
$19.75, freight prepaid to points 
North of Ohio River and East of 
Missouri. To points beyond freight 
will be prepaid to river points. If 
the refrigerator is unsatisfactory, re- 
turn it at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. 
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BELDING-HALL CO. 
Dept. 300 


Belding, Mich. 

















One Piece Seamless Porcelain 
Lined Provision Chamber— 
round corners, easily cleaned 


































WHAT IS NEW IN» 
THE SHOPS 
For the Little House 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


For the Summer Camp 


Rough bare floors are rather cheerless even 
in camp, particularly on cold, damp days, and 
yet one does not want to be bothered with a 
single extra thing to be kept in order, packed 
up and put away when the season is over and 
the cottage or camp is closed. Japanese jute 
rugs are about as cheap as anything on the 
market, and their color and pattern do not 
show soil; but their chief virtue is that they 
are moth- proof, so they may be left on the 
floors just as they are or thrown into a corner 
without fear of damage. They are quite thick, 
and the jute has a silky texture, though it is 
rather coarse. The rugs come in all sizes, and 
in light and dark colorings of the Japanese 
designs. A runner two feet six inches wide and 
twelve feet long is three dollars and seventy- 
five cents; a four-by-seven-foot size is three dol- 
lars and fifty cents; a nine-by-twelve-foot rug 
is thirteen dollars. 


Flowered Madras for Curtains 


This material is dainty for bedroom curtains, 
and does not need any additional side curtains 
to make an attractive window dressing. The 
madras is of a very fine quality, with a point 
d’esprit ground and a figured rosebud in deli- 
cate tints. The material washes, and comes 
fifty inches wide. The price is one dollar and 
fifty cents a yard, and the colors are pink, blue, 
yellow, lavender and green, on a white ground. 


Mattings for Floor Coverings 


Many people dislike small rugs and, not to 
be tempted by their fascinations, stick to 
carpets and mattings. Much is to be said for 
mattings, especially for bedrooms in country 
houses. A good matting will give satisfactory 
wear and present an attractive appearance, 
besides being easier to keep clean than a 
carpet. Matting may be had for as little as 
fifteen cents a yard, but it is poor economy to 
buy it; it pays to get the best. The Japanese 
mattings are the prettiest. They come in fine 
weaves in plain colors with Japanese designs, 
in forty-yard rolls, from twelve to eighteen 
dollars a roll, which makes them sell for from 
thirty to forty-five cents a yard. Chinese 
matting is considered more durable than the 
Japanese, and is a coarser, heavier weave. It 
comes in the natural color, and in mixed colors 
in small checks. It costs from ten to fifteen 
dollars for forty yards, or from twenty-five to 
thirty-eight cents a yard. 


Light Summer Bedspreads 


Cotton spreads for a three-quarter bed are 
sold for two dollars each. They measure two 
yards by two yards and a half, and have a deep 
border all around and a figured ground. The 
designs are both floral and conventional, and 
come in pink, red, blue, yellow and light or 
dark green, on a white ground. 


Japanese Couch-Covers 


These ‘‘Oriental’’ couch-covers haye the 
distinction of being the first ever made in 
Japan. They were more than two years in the 
making, for there were no looms wide enough 
for the purpose and some had to be especially 
built. Mistakes were made in the weaving, 
too, and the first products of the looms were 
discarded; but the final result is worth the 
delay. The designs and colorings are copied 
from rare old Chinese rugs. There are two 
variations of the design: the first, a figured 
center and a wide border all around; the sec- 
ond, a plain center with the same border. The 
plain center is in a close, soft basket weave. 
The prettiest cover of the lot is in shades of 
browns and old blues on a deep buff ground. 
These covers are of extra size, three yards long 
and sixty inches wide, and are priced at ten 
dollars apiece. 


India Crépes for Summer Curtains 


Double-width, fifty-inch India crépes are 
a recent importation. The Oriental colors and 
designs are faithfully copied, and the result is 
a rich blending of soft shades, particularly 
noticeable in the reproductions of old Kashmir 
shawls. The prices are two dollars and two 
dollars and fifty cents a yard. These crépes 
are especially adapted for use as summer por- 
tiéres and curtains. One piece, in a blending 
of soft gray-green shades, shows a design of 
varied architectural-looking trees, with group- 
ings of deer and birds and figures of quaint 
Eastern drawing. 


An Adaptable Hall Table Seat 


This article is much used in art schools for 
drawing tables, as the tilting top can be ad- 
justed at an angle convenient for drawing, and 
the box beneath is good for holding materials, 
etc. Intended primarily for a laundry table, 
this adaptable piece of furniture has many 
uses—some persons use it as a hall seat and 
use the box for caps, gloves, etc. The table is 
of white pine and the top is detachable, being 
held in place by four round pegs when in use 
as a table, and swung back on two pegs to 
form the back for a seat. Two of the sides are 
solid, and the top fits on to them; the other 
two sides are open. The lower part is a box 
with a half-hinged lid. This box is about ten 
inches deep and eight inches from the floor. 
When stained in Mission or to match the wood- 
work it is an unusual and convenient piece of 
furniture and excellent for a settle for porch or 
hall. A table seat with top measuring five feet 
by two is five dollars and a half; one six feet 
by two is six dollars and a half. Smaller ones 
may be ordered. The staining is two dollars 
extra. 





NOTE-—I. want to iain i you ie pcan with the New 
York shops, and then if you care to know more details, 
or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray 
write me, only please send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for a reply. It is impossible for me to make pur- 
chases or send samples. Address Miss Nelly Snead 
Macdonald, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1912 











Buy BENN’S MOHAIRS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 
Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


The women of this generation have never experienced the charm 
of wearing these lovely and ‘brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 
specially suitable for the 


Spring and Summer 


We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the Amer- 
ican Public. ‘‘The radiant hues of early dawn’’ and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 


BENN’S MOHAIRS 


England America 
1860 1904 








[| _GREYSTONE MILLS. \\ 


Spring and Summer Assortment 





H 105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium weight, 21 colorings . - . . $1.00 yd. 
H 106— STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings . ce « Jee 
H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings . 1.15 yd. 
H 117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. Medium welsht, iW colorings 1.15 yd. 
H 122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Heavy weight, 10 colorings. . 1.25 yd. 
H 123— HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black and Blue 1.25 yd. 
H 124— WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight . 1.25 yd. 
H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, light weight. . - .« . 12S yd. 
H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 coletings ens ye 
H 128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. Light weight, 17 colorings . . 1.25 yd. 
H 129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight a 1.25 yd. 
*H 135— “MOHAIR RADIANTS,’’reproducing “‘the radiant hues of a rom dela 
the lat latest novelty; medium weight, in 15 colorings . . 1.35 yd. 
“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES 

H 161—‘‘WHITE HOUSE”’ SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. Light weight. . $1.60 yd. 
H 162—“* WHITE HOUSE”? SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. Light weight, 12 colorings . 1.60 yd. 
H 163 —‘‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. Light weight, 1! colorings . 1.60 yd. 


H 164—“‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Med.w’ ght, I5colorings 1.60 yd. 
All 54 Inches (1% yds.) Wide. The Most Economical Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes— 
as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
coats, bathing suits, etc. All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
shades, up to cream or white. Every number is pure, bright Mohair— no imitation. 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be surpassed, f 
no matter what price you pay. 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 
Write for free samples. Important! 


numbers you wish to see; also what cofrs interest you most. 
collection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Greystone Mail Order Dept. “L” Rhode Island 


Say which of the above 
Our full 

















Eastwood Sandal 
Children’s 


Sizes 4 to8 


DE LoNG 
Hook and Eye 
SILK TAPE 






Good 
For Play 


All the fun of “‘going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to 


expand naturally 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 





Absolutely New 
Light, Flexible, Strong 
The Tags Mark the Genuine De Long Tape 
Hook Tape and Eye Tape sold 
separately. Send 10c for sam- 
ple of both, enough for a waist. 
White or black, sizes 1, 2, 3. 


The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
644-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 





The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 


Made over the celebrated 
Eastwood Lasts 
Shipped to any address in the U.S., all charges tok 
upon receipt of price as follows: Children’ s sizes 4to 8, $1. 


per pair; 9 to 11, $1.35; 12 to 2, $1.65. Larger sizes are and 
made for women and boys, 3to 5,$2. 00. Men’ S, 6 to 10, $2.50. 


Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes and 
stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. gohan Sty 
































Baby Patterns and Outfits 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions for mak- 
ing, only 25c. Sc booklet, ‘‘ What 
Name for Baby?”’ with over a thou- 
“ sand Baby names, Special 10c. Avail 
yourself of my penne besides saving | 
Time, Money and by sending Today | 

| 

| 


$4 90 for this $3.00 
Panama 


Picture this jaunty little hat 
on your head! A genuine 
hand-woven Panama, like 
finest kind, but with slightly 
broader weave — shaped in 
this sewest style, with 3% 
inch curled brim, bound edge, 
muslin lining; and daintily trimmed with figured cream net. 
Fibre will not crack! To get you acquainted with our 
Panama hat bargains, we offer this special $3 value for only 
$1.90. Same hat untrimmed ($1.75 value), for only $1, Express 
Prepaid. Order today— money if not pleased. 
F —Summer catalog showing Panamas and Mexican 
hats (trimmed and untrimmed) at special sale prices. 
Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. A 5H, Mesilla Park,New Mexico 










for my Free 52 oy jummer Catalog of 
garments from Birth to 18 years and List 
of Baby’s First Needs. Send $1.00 bill 
or money order for this Nainsook Dress 
with beautiful imported hand embroid- 
ered yoke; neck, sleeves lace trimmed, 
6 mo. to 3 yr. (Give age), or long Slip. | 
Delivered until June iat. Send Today. | 




















GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENTT 


TH 
EACHERS OF COOKERY E PALISADE MFG. CO. 


85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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The cleanly 
warmth 








There is that feeling of re- 
finement which comes with 
proven knowledge of clean- 
liness in a home heated 
with one of our modern 
outfits. There is no way 
for ashes, soot or coal-gases 
to rise to the rooms above, 
and affect or destroy the 
purity or vitality of the 
atmosphere. 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


The doors of an IDEAL 
Boiler are accurately 
machined to fit snugly, and 
as all joints of AMERICAN 
Radiators, as well as of the 
piping, are threaded as per- 
fectly as the finest stop 
watch, they distribute their 
soft warmth without scat- 
tering grime and gases into 
the living-rooms, as do old- 
fashioned heating methods. 


Thirty-five years of experience in 
building special machinery for fitting 
and erecting IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators make them 
absolutely reliable in performance and 
lasting qualities. They 
will guard and warm 
your house or business 
building as faithfully as 
these outfits now do the 
priceless treasures of 
the Vatican, British 
Museum, Doge’s Pal- 
ace, Louvre, Musée de 
Cluny, White House, 
Independence Hall, 
etc. The quality is al- 
ways the same, no mat- 
ter how humble or how 
notable the building in 
which are placed IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. Yet the clever- 
ness of our mechanical experts, as well 
as the great volume of our world-wide 
business, enables us to put their price 
within reach of all. 





If you want to be a free housekeeper, IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are the 
only kinds that warm the house with- 
out adding to the labor of its care, that 
do not soil 
and wear the 
furnishings 
and decora- 
tions, that 
will keep a 
new house new 
and prolong 
the life and 
value of an old 
house, and that 
soon repay 
theircostin the 
fuel savings. 
As a lover of 
and a laborer 





4 eo ye age 5 Boiler and 
84 sq.ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN . 
Radiators, costing the owner for health-pro- 
$105, were used to heat this tecting clean- 
cottage. Atthis pricethe goods liness, send to- 


can be bought of any reputable, day for our 
competent Fitter. This did not valuable bock 
include cost of labor, pipe, (f 
valves, freight, etc., which are ree)—puts you 
extra and vary according to under no obli- 
climatic and other conditions. gation to buy. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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‘The Little 





Of Making it Homelike and Pretty 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may be sent to them relating to 

the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. An answer by mail will be cheerfully given, but 
only where a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Decorative Idea for Farmhouse 

Will you kindly advise me in regard to the 
best color to paint the walls of a dining-room 
that must also be used as a living-room in a big 
farmhouse? This room is 17’ x 19’ x 14’, with 
two windows 36” x 52” and 1 foot deep, facing 
west. The woodwork runs up three feet all 
around the room, and aboveare plastered walls. 
I would like something light and cheerful. 
What pattern of linoleum would you use on the 
floor to match the paint? What material and 
color would you use for curtains, and how 
should they be draped so as to let in all the 
light possible, as we need all that we can pos- 
sibly get? The kitchen is of medium size, 
with two windows facing east, and three 
doors; the whitewashed part of the wall goes 
to within a foot of the floor. Would it do to 
tint the walls yellow or lemon and paint the 
woodwork dark blue? ZACK. 

Paint the walls of your combination dining- 
room and living-room a clear Colonial yellow— 
not too bright, but with no touch of lemon in 
its shade. Paint the woodwork white, with a 
slight gloss to the paint rather than the enamel 
finish. Get white scrim for the windows, mak- 
ing it into curtains that will hang straight 
down to just below the sill. Shirr them on 
to small brass rods, leaving an inch heading 
atthe top. Finish the edges with a blue-and- 
white braid and a white ball fringe. For the 
floor, if you wish linoleum, as the room is also 
a living-room, I would suggest a plain color, 
preferably a dull brown, and on it one or two 
woven-rag rugs of dull dark blues and browns. 
Paint the walls and woodwork of the kitchen 
a light, bright buff or tan. Blue is a color that 
should never under any circumstances be used 
for woodwork. 


To Get Stencil Materials 

Will you kindly tell me where I can go to 
purchase materials—stencils, brushes, colors, 
etc.—for the stencil work described in your 
pages so often? CANADA. 

A city of any size is sure to have at least one 
artists’ supply shop or a paint store that in- 
cludes such materials. This is the type of 
store, therefore, that will furnish you with the 
necessary brushes, artists’ colors in tubes, 
stencil paper, etc. Stencil designs you can get 
from time to time through the pages of the 
magazines, or you can make them yourself; 
perhaps the shop keeping the utensils can sup- 
ply you with some small conventional designs 
you could use. As for the materials upon 
which to stencil—cheesecloth, muslin, scrim, 
linen, crash, pongee silk, etc.—such stuffs you 
can, of course, get in almost any department 
store. 


For the Afternoon Tea-Table 

Will you kindly give me full instructions in 
regard to arranging the afternoon tea-table? 

ELIZABETH. 

The serving of afternoon tea is a charming 
custom if the details of its service are carefully 
observed. For the permanently set tea-table 
as a parlor ornament I have a strong dislike, 
as it is most frequently seen in houses where 
the serving of tea is the occasional—not the 
usual—thing, and the dishes stand, day in and 
day out, collecting dust and dirt, or given a 
casual flirt of a dustcloth. I firmly believe 
that the people who give the greatest thought 
and the most careful supervision to their 
housekeeping realize the importance of having 
a freshly set and inviting tray brought in and 
put on a stand when tea is to be served. The 
appointments of such a tray should be as fol- 
lows: a teapot with tea brewing from freshly 
boiled water, a hot-water kettle or a pitcher of 
boiling water to reduce the strength of the tea 
if desired, a pitcher of cream, thin slices of 
lemon, sugar in the lump, a small tea-strainer, 
the necessary cups and saucers, and, if space 
permits, a small bowl of silver or china for 
rinsing the cup before serving a second cup of 
tea. To this will, of course, be added the dish 
of hot toast, biscuit, cake or other sweet to go 
with the repast. The tea service may be silver, 
china, brass, copper or pewter, as the taste or 
purse dictates, and the cups and saucers are 
most charming when they are collected with 
an eye to uniformity or harmony rather than 
with a desire to get as great a variety of shapes 
and sizes as possible. 
The Piano May be in the Hall 

Will it be in good taste to have my piano 
put in the hall, as I will be crowded for space 
in my living-room, which I hope to furnish and 
use as a library? Mm. 3. W. 

It is reasonable and proper to put your piano 
in the hall if it is arranged in a good light so 
that it can be used, and if the hall is fitted up 
with comfortable chairs and furniture, showing 
that you are making this a general music and 
sitting room; otherwise do not put it there, as 
it would look decidedly out of place. 


Frame for Landscape Painting 

I have a landscape oil painting, about twenty 
by thirty inches in size, which I wish to frame. 
What kind of a frame would you advise me 
to get? JANE. 


It is impossible to give advice, except in a 
very general way, about framing an oil painting 
which I have never seen, as the tone of the 
picture should be taken into careful consid- 
eration in order not to have the frame more 
conspicuous than the picture itself. I can 
merely suggest that a rather flat, simple and 
unornamented frame, in some shade of dull 
gold, brown or black, is preferable to any of 
the carved, ornate bright gilt frames extending 
far out in front of the canvas. This method of 
framing, at one time prevalent, is now being 
discarded, as few artists believe that the re- 
flection of the light obtained in this way aids a 
proper view of the painting. The flat frame 
offers the picture more frankly to the gaze, 
and merely outlines the composition as it 
should, and separates it from the wall. 


Best Way to Trim a Bed 

What do you think of my using a pair of lace 
curtains for a bedspread, lining it with pink, 
which is the color of my room? INQUIRER. 


Do not use anything so elaborate as lace 
window hangings for your bed cover. If you 
have discarded them because they are, in your 
opinion, no longer the proper dressing for your 
windows, remember that there is no argument 
in favor of using them for your bed. The best 
bed hangings are always those originally made 
for that purpose. It is now generally conceded 
that the draperies of a bed should be as simple 
as possible, and preferably white—at all events 
of a material that can be easily and frequently 
laundered. If your bed is one of white iron a 
piqué or dimity spread, with the addition of 
some pretty fringe, is always good, and hangs 
well over a crisp, fresh valance. For the four- 
poster the same may be used, or a chintz that 
will match the curtains of the room, being 
careful always to select that which will wash; 
all bed hangings should be bought with this in 
view. Probably the type of bed most elaborately 
draped is the French bed; it is becoming rather 
popular now among people who care for variety 
in the furnishing of a house, and is a pleasant 
innovation. For the simple home, however, 
even this should be kept as plain as possible. 
The spread may be of dull-colored linen,'usually 
with a formal ‘‘all-over” pattern, and long 
enough to draw up and cover the pillows. 


Silver Tea Bell 

Will you kindly tell me the proper use for a 
little silver tea bell which I have had given me 
as a present? MABEL. 


A small silver bell is placed on the table by 
the hostess so that she can summon the maid 
to the dining-room when needed. Its place 
has been largely filled by the electric push 
button on the floor within easy reach of the 
foot, or else arranged to fasten underneath the 
rim of the table near the hostess. These 
electric bells have the advantage of being 
heard by the maid in the pantry but not by 
the guests. 

Window Curtains and Portiéres 

What kind of lace curtains shall I get for my 
parlor, and also what draperies for my hall door 
where I have a very pretty grille? Are the 
rope portiéres used as much as the others? 

Mrs. J. M. H. 


Unless you have a large house with a very 
expensively furnished and elaborate reception- 
room I do not advise lace curtains, for if one 
has not sufficient means to invest in very fine 
lace it is much better to choose some simpler 
style of draping windows, since cheap, coarse 
lace is neither durable nor attractive. There 
are so many charming nets and scrims at 
reasonable prices in the shops now that it is 
much better taste to use them, and have the 
satisfaction of owning what is excellent of its 
kind. If, however, these materials seem too 
informal for your purpose the only variety of 
“Jace curtain” that I can recommend is a 
heavy, soft net or scrim with a very narrow, 
simple Cluny or Renaissance edge—merely as 
a finish. Do not keep the grille over the door 
into your hall or use any such hangings as rope 
portiéres. There is a practical reason for 
avoiding such things apart from any matter of 
taste—and that is the impossibility of closing 
off any room with its doorway so arranged. If 
you have portiéres instead of a door they 
should be heavy enough to take the place of it 
when occasion demands; unless, of course, 
they are merely soft hangings serving to break 
the severe line of an arch between two rooms 
which are always used as one. You can easily 
make a selection from the large variety of 
tapestries, corduroys, reps and art woolens, to 
say nothing of the figured linens, cretonnes and 
heavy crashes. In any case have the grille 
removed and hang portiéres on rings from a 
brass or wooden pole. 
























Use It For Nothing 
But Finishing Floors 


LASTICA Floor Fin- 

ish is vot an “‘all pur- 
pose’’ varnish. It is strictly 
a Floor Varnish, and is 
designed for no other pur- 
pose than finishing /Yors. 
It is trade-marked like 
this: 

STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
Beware of imitations. 








Because of the specially treated oil, and 
other high grade materials used in its 
composition, Elastica presents an ex- 
ceedingly durable surface which it is 
difficult to mar or scratch. 

Elastica will make your floors beautiful, 
sanitary, marproof, and waterproof, and 
will dry over night. On floors old or 
new, of soft wood or hard, painted or 
unpainted, stained or unstained, or used 
over linoleum or oilcloth, Elastica is 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish. 
Send for Book 85 


“* How to Finish Floors’ — Home Edition. Profusely 
illustrated, rich in suggestions for making and keep- 
ing floors beautiful. Also ask for a set of exqui- 
sitely colored post-cards showing handsome inte- 
riors, which will be sent with our compliments. 


Address 


‘STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., 301 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture Elastica 
No. 1 for exterior use —Elastica No. 2 for interior 
use — Satinette White Enamel for interior and exterior 
decoration — Kleartone Stains and other Architectural 
Finishes. 


; 
| 
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AQ \ NSC Y, 4 Uf MAY I TRIM YOUR 
SY LARGE SPIRELU GA HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


To Color a Straw Hat 

I have a light blue rough-straw hat which is 
sadly faded but is too good to throw away. 
Can you tell me how to make it a darker shade 
of blue? FARMER’S WIFE. 

There are several good liquid preparations, 
which may be bought at a drug store, for color- 
ing straw hats. If you cannot get any of these 
in your village try strong bluing water, apply- 
ing it to your hat witha soft brush; ora good 
dye used in the same way should give satis- 
factory results. 
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“Tam” Hat for Automobile Wear 

I have been invited to take a week’s trip in 
an automobile with friends. We will travel 
several hours each day, andI am most anxious etapa: — Si —— — - 
to get a comfortable, well-fitting hat that will oe mies . . ae 
4 not be unbecoming. Ido not like the bonnets ‘ 5 
Let Our “ta that tie under the chin. What would you SOF f, velvety skin with the freshness of youth 

a 24 os is ae & sine eas: pomacgy oe eon and the alluring odor of Riviera Violets, distin- 


Tr ained showing Tam o’ Shanter hats in this issue of guish the woman who uses 
THE JOURNAL and look at the second hat in 


Corsetiére the center column, the one in a dull blue with 


C T, Y¥ H . gold edge. a ‘age make a gage », 
ecoming motor hat. Taffeta wou e light 

ome io four ome and serviceable to use in making it, or mohair, . F | IN&] INKS 

and take your measure for a pongee silk or linen could be substituted. Pat- Two Sizes 


terns (No. 6816) for this Tam o’ Shanter— 






ee ey, ie, ee 





including seven other styles—come in one size ‘ 5c and 25c 


© at ten cents each. :' ~ OCIS ALCUM 
pire a Washable Hat for Four-Year-Old LS Pia ; White &Flesh 


Have you a pattern which [ can use in mak- 








































(Not sold in stores) ing my little two-year-old boy a washable ame i The talcum so fluffy and smooth 
piqué hat? I am not particular about the see that it.cools and soothes the most 
shape, but it must have a brim to shade his ° sensitive skin. ig ae in Fo 
O I S e eyes from the sun. Mrs. B. F.D. exquisite perfume. No ot er odor 
Yes, I il h acl pea ; like it. Free from boric acid and 
E Spirella C ti d couple of pit othe Rah tote settenie ~~ . injurious lime. 
er oO ae ! 
very Jpirella _ as mace for either a two-year-old child or a three-year- gi — Use it after the bath; when 
to measure, yet it Costs no old one. You will find these hats > ae alll : changing the costume ; —— > 
in this issue of THE JoURNAL, under the title aa a tiring at night, and you will find it 
wind vite ae aa “a Pn "Een org (No 898) f > io — aoe Ah | wonderful in its fragranch. its rare 
; : er.” Patterns (No. 8) for these hats— i : 
ma e corset. a Boning including two styles—cost ten cents each. | ; 3 fineness and its tone of luxury. 
1s guaranteed not to rust or Shiels a “Peete naoae” 2 4 Sold in Two Sizes 
break. Spirella outwears How can I make one of the tall “flower peer Se mee | Se te a 
two ordinary corsets. aigrets” that are being used this season? To per? sit extra large glass jar with removable 
what are the flowers sewed asa foundation? I Roe aaa rie : | sprinkler top — 25c. A 
have tried. fastening roses to a strong wire, but RN — Liberal Sample 
it does not hold well. I want to use small — Mailed on Request n 
pink buds. ZENOBIA Lok. Send ue your nemo and eddie and we 
What you need is a foundation form of heavy { shallbe pleased to mail you a liberal trial 
net or Crinoline to which the flowers may be * y } package of this exquisite talcum. A 
sewed. Cut this in a quill shape about two ey ~ 
inches wide at the base, tapering off to a point. 2 LEHN & FINK 
It may be from eight to twelve inches in length. 142 William Street, New York nN 
Sew a silk-covered wire around the edge, and if Sole licencees in America for 
the roses are very heavy add another row half * Pebeco Tooth Paste I 
an inch beyond to strengthen it. Cover with od a. f t 
several layers of tulle in light green or the color 
of your hat. Not only the long tapering Oo 
ve. gel foundation forms are used, but ex- e 
ceedingly pretty ornaments are also made in t t | oO 
Ask Your the bat-wing and butterfly shapes, covered asies . a 0 ron 
with the smaller flowers of spring and summer. i , T 
Dressmaker is with the 
d D t In Doubt as to Poke Hat No | 
an octor I had planned to have one of the charming Stove a. 
They will endorse it as the poke-shaped hats to wear with my afternoon Required mperia 2 f 
dresses. Are they in good style? AticeB. ( 
best corset to fit a dress over he vay doubt you can safely choose a * | 
modified poke shape. Such hats, with mod- S li-H cs 
and ~ rage healthful and = Boel ecg are —— kf e eating Tempting ; 
comfortable to wear. when trimmed with frills of lace or embroidery " ‘ 
wae entwined with small flowers, such as forget-me- dishes cooked 
Until you wear nots, lilacs, violets, pansies and roses. at ron 2 


“en casserole” 


Cook and serve tomorrow's 
luncheon ‘‘en casserole" in 
Guernsey Earthenware. Try 
this new and appetizing way of 
cooking meats, vegetables and 
custards, 


yourfirstSpirella, 
you will never 
know the possi- 
bilities of the 


Fruit Trimming is Much Worn 

I have some small apples and strawberries 
which I made out of silk last winter. I intended 
to use them on a white embroidered hat, but 
I fail to see fruit trimmings used. Is fruit 





Get One on | 
1 10 Days’ || 





















































































; me eee Foods cooked ‘‘en casserole”’ 
: p a , 2a j : aj * Naa rat 7 retain their full natural flavors, V 
beauty lines of trimming passé, or may I use it without being le Irons in One-Half the Time Free Trial and you serve them- tempting, % 
your figure. entirely out of date? CLEMENTINE McR. palatable and savory: piping : 
. . . ° y » Tight 0 es Bt 
Small clusters of fruit, in natural colors, Better, easier gy roto) aa old — "Be aciine eet amcahiat thi F q 
Send C u n make a charming trimming when the hat is heated flat ONS. Heats itself inst e with gasoline same dish, your foods are not 
oupo ot overloaded. The fruit tri ing is alw or denatured alcohol. No waiting or fussing with broken up nor chilled by being I 
a tty papel : > fruit trimming 1s always half-cold irons. Notiresome walking from hot stove removed from One dish to 
below for beau- better if arranged in a tiny cluster, inter- to ironing board. Much handier and another, and all their delicious brown crust is retained. 
tiful Sates lla mingled with ribbon or lace. Barns § | ape mao faa electric irons. Learn now how to oanare ioe made iches! Send ] 
, ; mab oe . six cents in stamps for Casserole Cook Book containing 
Booklet. It will An Easily Made Breakfast Cap Hours for | .. en anes as the recipes for general cooking and serving “en casserole”; ; | 
A Will you kindly tell me an attractive way to fae. ee ~ pst age a soufflé,au gratin and sauté. Write for it today. E ( 
tell you all about make a breakfast cap? How shall I draw it Use anywhere, indoors or out, home THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE COMPANY 
the Spirella Cor- up, by means of a ribbon or an elastic? or traveling. Converts instantly into a gas stove. 34 E. End St., Cambridge, Ohio : 
; d M : B Get a quick meal on it. Guaranteed absolutely. Guernsey lasts longer than any other carthenware, Its rit~ 
set and Traine : Marcaret B. Costs little. Pays for itself in no time. Helps | | (iene made tuiil metal recetorrs of crits siee, For sale I 
. orset i é re fi be an reser yas he ee “an Stee — pene, a weost good stores — look for the little round trade mark. é 
’ 3 ine organdy, net cr fancy mesh lace. Take a I “Troni Seat’ aml 40 f 
Service. = piece twenty-one inches square and mark off an FREE TREE TREALOBRER Wolte today sure, - < : 
oval in the center sixteen by eighteen inches. U ern SE 
> Sew an inch-wide casing <¢ is 2 - . 
The Spirella Company ||) Sv 2unchvide sing crowd es thous | | Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. ) 
Department A-11 ribbon, The longest part should be worn from Dept. 15, 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. | | e exer an en 
MEADVILLE, PA., U. S. A. the front to the back. Trim off the pointed was : ; 
. F Cc corners near the face; but the back pointed “a : 
rantings Fat Camda ||| casing be retained as chy eve seery | QnYT AMP Mae CLOTHFRe) DIRECT TO YOU : 
saicet nine) andea ity), san pretty effect when the cap is finished. Hem : ¢ E pILe “Lowest Prices 
eueeuuce the edge and finish with narrow Valenciennes Write today for our free book TH ‘on Q ralit Pad 2 
linen lace Othe ws could be added of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean | the SJuality Et 
COUPON or tinen iace. ther rows could be addec Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and | High-grade Woolens and Worsteds for 3 
above the first, and it would add to the charm strong, also describes Men,Women, Children, Large variety of fabrics, g 
@__ The Spirella Co., Dept. A-11, Meadville, Pa. of the cap if a design in lace edging were worked GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER | | Suitings, Skirtings, Trouserings, Raincloths, etc. 
> Gentlemens—Send wo CeSoteclla Beak ia cb mu out on the top. Make loops of the lace and Weak hecksand bow-legs prevented. Baby a fine Wash Goods yap gen Samples i 
nr — e ella Dookiet abou oe = etde » h- y hic amused and mother relieved of his Care. (@ . State garmen anmned, Color referred, 
DL ee page Comet and the ae Corsetiere \) me = aon ect rgd ak — Ba Write for this free book today“@y Established a vagy oh reliable. Dp 
<)) Service without obligation to me whatever. > €1as S are . a p = Glascock Bros. Mig- Co. : 
= ig whatever 2 bon around the band through these loops and éiitnne a RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 











tie it in a full rosette at one side. It will give a 
charming touch if you add some tiny pink rib- 
bon rosebuds in small! clusters around the band 
or mingle them with the rosette. 





BABIES 


NeED Saxony Brand Shirts and Bands 


Summerweights in silk, silkand wool, wool, merino,and cotton nowready. These 
garments fit the little body perfectly and are so elastic that they do not hinder the 
child’sslightest motion. Aremade ofthe best material undersanitary conditionsthat 
meansomuchtoyour baby. Wewashand bleachall our goods with artesian water to 
addressed envelope, and I shall be glad to help you ensure the best results. Carried by the best dealers. Prices from 25 cents upwards. 
out with suggestions, Address Miss Ida Cleve Van : Ask your dealer for Saxony Brand. For your dealer’s name we will send your chil- 
Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- a dren a most interesting fairy story, in four colors, called ‘“‘The Little Black Hen.”’ 


pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Trade Mark. SAXONY KNITTING MILLS Needham Heights M 


NOTE— Have you decided to make over your hat 
from last summer; and are you perplexed as to how to 
go about remaking it? If so write to me stating just 
what you would like to know, inclosing a stamped, 


In what town do 
you shop? 
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No wewble to 
prepare 


A woman can get too 
much Exercise! 


And Housework is mo- 
notonous Exercise at that | 


It is said that the preparation 
of meals takes up fully one-half 
of the Housewife’s busy day. 


That time could be shortened 
and she could have more leisure 
for enjoyment if 


Post 
Toasties 


were used more frequently. 


We do the cooking for you, 
Madam! 


In a factory that is spotlessly 
clean and remember, too, that 
in the making ‘“Toasties” are 
not touched by human hand. 
These delicious bits of crisped 
Indian Corn are all ready to 
serve from the package in- 
stantly. 

And your family will like 
them, too— 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
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Summer Lingerie Hat of Dotted Net 


OR the last two seasons I have been trying to make 


sic hindiencictcoamaiaitsia 








my own hats, and I have been so successful that I 
am anxious to try a summer lingerie hat. By making 
my own hats I am not only enabled to have prettier ones, 
with trimmings of better quality, but I can also have 
two where before I could only afford one, when I 
bought my hats ready trimmed. Do you think I could 
make the wire frame as well as cover and trim a lingerie 
hat? I cannot get just the right frame in the stores in 
my town. I like the small round hats, which just show 
glimpses of the hair around the face, better than those 
of any other shape; for I spend most of the summer at 
the seashore, where it is so windy that it is difficult to 


keep a wide-brimmed hat on. 


I have in mind a fluffy 


net or lace hat to wear with lingerie dresses in the 
afternoon, or occasionally for the evening; but 
probably you can suggest something better. 


OUT-OF-TOWN GIRL. 


T IS not easy for an amateur to make a wire 
foundation frame; a certain dexterity of 
touch and skill in manipulation are required 
for successful work. But I am sure that if you 
are willing to make the attempt you will cer- 
tainly succeed in making a frame you can use, 
and in time you may become quite expert in 
bending and shaping the wires. 

You will need a cutter to cut the wire with 
and pliers to turn and twist it, but as these 
two tools will not cost you more than seventy- 
five cents, and you can use them continually 
in making your own hats, it is money well 


expended. 


As the directions for making a wire frame 
are necessarily lengthy I have not the space 
to print them here, and show the detail pho- 
tographs, but I have mailed you the complete 
instructions for a frame like the one used 
It would be wise to prac- 
tice with cheap cotton or paper covered wire 
until you acquire a little skill in cutting and 


on the hat above. 


turning wire. 


The wire frame after it is fin- 


ished is covered with a thin capenet, to conceal 
the wires partially and to form a foundation on 
which to sew the trimming. 

For the hat shown here a pretty, dotted 
fine net was used, although a plain Brussels 
net or point d’esprit would be equally effective. 
Measure off the net for the depth of the hat 
from the center of the crown to about four 
inches within the under side of the brim, allow- 
ing sufficient width to fluff the net over the 
edge of the crown and in between the strips of 


gold braid. 


For the average-sized hat you 


will require a piece of net eighteen inches in 


depth. 


times around the hat. 
upper edge, and sew, not at the exact center of 
the crown, but about an inch and a half be- 
yond this point, leaving an open circle in the 
center; if the net were drawn up at the direct 
center it would make an ugly bulk. 


Measure for the circumference four 


Shirr the net on the 


Pees take a strip of net about three inches 
wide and not more than half a yard long. 
Join it at the ends and shirr it up tight for the 
centerpiece of the crown. 
hem the lower edge, sewing in a silk-covered 
wire. Draw the net around evenly, join the 
ends of the wire and make a small round disc. 
Place this at the center of the crown to cover 


the raw edges of the net. 


Turn under and 


Measure off for the 


next row of shirring, the first below the top of 


* the crown, and run with a double row of gath- 


ers, and then measure for the second row and 
run the gathering threads before tacking the 
first. After these two rows have been puffed 
and tacked draw the net down over the edge of 
the brim and up on the under side. Finish with 
another row of gathering threads, and tack to 
the foundation frame, taking care that the 
stitches do not show on the right side. The 
hat is now ready for the lining, and you should 
first sew a small square of the lining silk in the 
top of the crown. 

The shirring threads are hidden under a nar- 
row band of gold braid, or a lacy straw may be 


substituted in place of this. 


At the side is a 


graceful twisted bow of pale blue satin ribbon. 
Run a ribbon wire through the center and then 


twist the ribbon around the wire. 


The loops 


should be tacked here and there to secure them 
flat against the brim of the hat. Just above 
the edge of the brim is a garland of forget- 
me-nots and tiny pink satin ribbon rosebuds. 














On every outing: 


KODAK 


Make the most of every day 
in the open. Add to your other 
pleasures the charm of picture 
making by the simple Kodak 
methods. And then enjoy the 


after satisfaction of the pictures 
themselves. 


It’s all very simple—no dark 
room, even when you finish your 


own pictures, no complicated 


Little 


weight and less expensive than 


mechanism to study out. 


you think. 


Kodak Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








Why be lonesome 
when you’re alone? 


Throughout the long day when 
you're by yourself, why ‘‘gloom”’ 
over your household duties? 
Why not enjoy life to the full? 
Surround yourself with the great- 
est entertainment of all time— 


Tune up the day to 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


Let Sousa’s Band set a march pace 
for your household duties—let the 
wonderful voice of Slezak, the melo- 
dious strains of Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra, the comic songs of Harry 
Lauder, Stella Mayhew and Irene 
Franklin put cheer into every stroke 
of the broom, rapture into every stitch. 


And you can make your 
own records on the Edison 


Lonesome because you have no one 
to talk to? Talk to the Edison 
Phonograph—make a record for 
him to hear when he comes home. 


Your lonesome days are over 


Send for complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as 
they are important—and the way to know all about 
them is to send for the complete information which 
we have ready to send to you. Any Edison dealer 
will give you a free concert. Edison Phonographs 
range in price from $15.00 


to $200.00, and are sold 

- the same prices every- Pr OR 
where in the U. S. Edison x 
Standard Records, 35e; QO Exton. 
roan Amberol Records INCORPORATED 
(play twice as long), 50c; ‘ 

Edison Grand Opera 73 Lakeside Avenue 


Records, 75c. to $2.00. Orange, N. J. 
EEE Eee 





ENTERTAINMENT 
IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 


By Margaret Gordon 


Spring Program Suggestions 


HE following May-Day program for the pri- 
mary grades may be given either outdoors 
or in the schoolroom: 


(1) A May-Day Marcu by all the pupils— 
Have each child carry a school-made May 
basket of paper or raffia, filled with wild flowers. 
At a given signal at the end of the march: have 
the children stop in the aisles—but not beside 
their own desks—and at the next signal let 
them hang the May baskets on the desks and 
march to their seats. 


(2) Exercise: “The Blue Bells’’—Six little 
girls in costumes of blue cambric or dark blue 
crépe paper, the dresses being made in “‘ Kate 
Greenaway” style, reaching to the shoe-tops. 
The caps should be similar to ‘‘dunce caps,” 
with pointed petals around the face, instead of 
a brim. Each little girl carries a hoop of bells 
which she rings during the chorus. This song 
and the ‘‘ Buttercup” song are from the oper- 
etta, “‘Little Red Riding Hood,” by George 
F. Root. The other songs mentioned are from 
“Songs of Childhood,’”’ Volume II, by Alice 
Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. 


(3) A Dritt ror Boys: “Who Killed Cock 
Robin?” Sone: “The Birdies’ Ball,” an old 
school song. Each boy wears a bird cap of 
crépe paper the color of the bird he represents. 
This cap fits closely over the head, the visor 
or beak of yellow and brown cardboard being 
fastened to the cap just above the boy’s eyes. 
Ruffles of the paper are fastened around the 
neck. The scene is the court scene from this 
bird story. When the Judge asks, ‘‘ Who killed 
Cock Robin?” the little sparrow enters and 
answers, “I, said the sparrow, with my bow 
and arrow, I killed Cock Robin,” etc.; until 
all of the little “‘birds’’ have entered and 
assembled in a line, when they give a short 
military drill with their several ‘‘ bird weapons” 
of war. This drill is not published, but you 
will need only an illustrated copy of the nursery 
tale, ‘Cock Robin and Jenny Wren.” 


(4) D1aLocueE: ‘‘ The Seasons’’—Five small 
girls carrying shepherd crooks or wands typify 
the four seasons and the ‘‘Sum-up.” This drill 
is obtainable. 


(5) ILLUSTRATED SonGs: ‘‘ A Garden of Sing- 
ing Flowers’—These are songs from the book 
of that title, by Miss Gaynor. The “ Butter- 
cup”? song, to be sung by the tiniest girl, is 
from ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood.” The flower 
costumes may be made of paper. 


(6) Recitation: “At Aunty’s House,” from 
Riley’s ‘‘Rhymes of Childhood.” This is 
suitable for a boy or girl of eight years. 

(7) CROWNING THE MAy QuEEN—The 
teacher is voted the Queen in this instance, and 
is ushered to the throne on the platform by the 
little “‘flowers,’’ who act as ladies-in-waiting. 
All of the children now form a circle around the 
throne, and the Queen is crowned with a wreath 
of leaves by Little Buttercup. The pupils 
then form in line, and, led by their Queen, march 
to the ‘‘chamber of robes,”’ where they don the 
‘““going-home robes of state.” 


Observing Memorial Day 


EGARDING the observance of Memorial 
Day the following suggestion comes from 
a well-known instructor in Illinois, and I wish 
his suggestion might be adopted in all of our 
States. He says: “To the country and the 
smaller city schools I suggest that the teachers 
and pupils get the names of all the old soldiers 
now living in their districts, and of all who went 
to war from their districts and who are now 
dead or have moved away. From time to time 
the facts about each soldier should be gathered, 
written in a permanent book and kept in the 
school library. 

“T also urge that a tree be planted in 
the school yard, known as the ‘Grand Army 
Memorial Tree.’ If possible get a veteran 
soldier to furnish the tree and let the school 
help him plant it.” 

The exercises should be participated in by 
the G. A. R. and other patriotic organizations 
in the town. Following is a good program: 

OPENING SONG: ‘“ America.” 

INVOCATION. 


DEDICATING THE GRAND ARMY MEMORIAL 
TREE: Services to be conducted by the old sol- 
diers—Let the children raise the flag on the 
schoolhouse during this service. 

ADDRESS—By the speaker of the day. 


Rott Catt—Each class in school is repre- 
sented by a chosen pupil, who responds to this 
call with some appropriate quotation. 

A Frac Driti: “Let Us March Under the 
Flag for Which You Fought”—This drill may 
be given by children from all the grades, ending 
with a tableau around the tree. 

CLosinc SONG AND CuHorus: “Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground’’—This is sung by the 
soldiers. 

Furi CuHOorRvs: 
Republic.” 

Additional program numbers are: 

“A Child’s Offering,” by Susie M. Best. 
Recitation for a small girl. 

“The Three Veterans,” by N. M. Lowater— 
This recitation is effectively given when illus- 
trated by a tableau of ‘‘ The Spirit of ’76.”’ 

“Daniel, My Chum,” by H. W. Rood. 
Suitable for a High School boy. 

“The Woman’s Relief Corps From a Little 
Girl’s Standpoint,”’ by Libbie C. Baer; from 
her book, ‘‘ The Land of Fancy.” This is suit- 
able for a little girl of eight to recite on any 
patriotic occasion. 

“The Recessional,”’ by Rudyard Kipling, 
song by double quartet. 

“‘ The Singing in God’s Acre,” by Eugene Field. 


NOTE—Miss Gordon will take pleasure in answering 
personal correspondence from her readers on questions 
pertaining to her department, sent in care of The 
Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


“Battle Hymn of the 
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This Perfect Refrigerator is as 
Necessary as the Pure 


Food Laws 


for protecting the 
health of yourself and 
family. The National 
and State Pure Food 
Laws enable you to 
buy pure food. It’s ¢ 
just as important to | 
keep it pure and | 
wholesome while in 
your possession as it 
is to insist On purity 
when you buy it. 


OLLULI Give beers 
OIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


will settle your part of the food problem for you. The Seeger 
does more than keep foods cold. The Seeger Siphon System 
of dry, cold-air circulation preserves their original purity. 

Cream, butter, fruit and vegetables can be kept in the same com- 
partment without taint. All odors and moisture are condensed on the ice 
and carried away. 

Notice the siphons between the food and ice chambers. 
refrigerator has a circulation like this. 
patent. 

The Seeger Siphon System is used by large cold-storage plants and by 
leading railroads in their ’cross-country shipments and dining-cars. 

Seeger Refrigerators are lined with one-piece white elastic enamel 
(not paint), which will not chip nor peel; exterior, kiln-dried red oak, 
handsomely finished, like the best furniture. 


us 
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\ 
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No other 
This system is an exclusive Seeger 


Sold by Dealers Under the Seeger Guarantee 


COMPLETE CATALOG of all sizes and styles of Seeger Refriger- 
ators upon request. Gives description and illustrates full details of con- 
struction and Siphon System. You ought to read it before deciding upon 

your refrigerator. 


If we have no dealer in your city, 
we will ship you a “Seeger” direct. 


Seeger 
Refrigerator Co. 


Arcade and Wells Sts. 


Air Siphon ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


ELS 7 4. LAT 


Health Insurance 


should start in the home 


by using the Leonard 
Cleanable one-piece 
Porcelain-lined Refrig- 
erator. 
Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Don’t confuse 
this with white enamel. 
Before you buy try 
your hat pin or knife on 
the lining. If you can | 
scratch it don’t buy it. 
You can’t afford to risk 
ptomaine poisoning. 
Ours is real porcelain, easily cleaned. Look for the 
Trademark 


LEONARD CLEANABLE 


REFRIGERATOR 


Look for the Leonard Window at your dealer’s 

If hecan’t supply you, I’ll ship freight prepaid as far 
asthe Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Ten-wallconstruc- | 
tion cuts down ice bills. 

Money back if not satisfied. Style shown above, | 
size 344% x 21x 454, is made in three different casings, | 
viz.: No. 4, polished oak, $35.00; No. 307, satin wal- | 
nut, $31.50; No. 4405, ash, $28.35. Fifty other styles 
and prices from $18.00 to $150.00, shown in cata- 
logue, all one-piece porcelain 
lined. Write for it. Also my 
book on the selection and 
care of refrigerators and a 
sample of the Leonard porce- 
lain lining and insulation, all 
free. Write me personally. 


C. H. LEONARD, Pres. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


102 Clyde Park Ave., j : 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. an, 


R\ Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 
: Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 
lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind in 
M\A stomach; nocolic. 10cat all druggists. Where 
- Ok infant foods are used alarger puncture inthe | . . salinka a 
WA nipple is required. In ordering state whether | » Endorsed by physicians. If mot at 
MW for milk or infant food. your dealer s, write us for catalogue 
Wy FREE: A ‘‘Mizpah”’ Nipple to any mothersending | and trial offer. 
* us the names of 3 friends who have babies. THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 

















Lissue isa different handkerchief. 
Soft, sheer and most durable. Won’t 
‘‘rough’’ up. Its fineness and absorb- 
ent quality rank it in a much higher 
priced class. 
From England to you for 25 cents 
All white or with colored borders. Six Lissues 
free for one that loses its colorin the laundry. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 
his name with 25 cts. for a handker- 
chief. Handsome Lissue booklet and 
sample fabric free on request. 

The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co.,Ltd. 

393 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Canada: 25 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


Qnicte Go-Basket, 


Fulfills all the requirements of Go-Cart, 
“arrier, Bassinet and Jumper. Can be 
changed instantly. Permits you to take 
baby everywhere — on cars, trains or 

elevators without lifting child out. 
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The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia | 2783 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
CLOTHES 


SILVER LAKE “0% 


is made of the finest white cotton, solid braided; soft to 
the hands and easy to the clothes. At your dealer’s or 
direct from us. Write for prices. Ask for free sample. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


** Braided lines last years."’ 


You never know 

how much is de- 
pending on a clothes 
line until it breaks. 

But you can depend 
on this line—won’t break 
under the heaviest wash 
or let the clothes blow away. 
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Try it on 
Something 
Hard to 
Clean 


MANY USES AND FULL 
DIRECTIONS ON 
LARGE si-ter-can IO¢ 
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Are Your Corsets 
Comfortable? 


MMAMET S 





Rust- Proof , 


orsets ~ 


Are. You can wear the longest skirt, and 
lace it ever so tightly, and it is comfortable 
standing, sitting or walking. 


Everything Double Except 
the Price 


Thin Double Boning 


gives twice the strength and greater 
flexibility than a single boning of 
equal weight. 


Double Interlining 
prevents the boning punching through. 
It strengthens and lengthens the life 
of the corset. 


Double Side Steels 


give extra support to the woman who 
breaks her corsets, and are twice as 
easy as the ordinary single steel. 


SomeWARNER Models have the patented 
“Double Skirt” — 
the ideal long cor- 
set for summer 
wear — soft and 
, light above the 
© waist, but be- 

low the waist 
an extra layer of 
strong batiste pre- 
vents the lightest 
corset from rip- 
ping. 

Warner’s 

Corsets 
are guaranteed to 
shape fashiona- 
bly, to fit com- 
fortably, to wear 
longer than any 
other corset, and 
nottorust, break 
or tear. 


Ask your dealer to let you see WARNER’S 
new Spring Models. 





Sold Everywhere 
$1.00 to $5.00 per pair 
“Security” Rubber Button Hose Support- 
ers attached to every pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 

A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


HE subject of Astrology 

is one of evident interest, 

judging by the letters re- 

& ceived, many of which 

corroborate the character- 

istics of their writers’ birth 

signs. The whole subject 

seems to me to be of real 

value in that it enables one 

to know people, particularly 
children, better. 

The reason I hold for the 
stars influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive a 

suggestion ’’ from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency to 
the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment. 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 


Taurus 


, understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 


it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 
signs which have molded them. 


Were You Born Between April 19 
and May 20? 


AURUS, the Bull, is an Earth sign. Earth 

characteristics are coldness, hardness and 
patience. Earth represents the senses, not 
the imagination. Taurus people are material, 
practical, persistent, solid; they are the hard- 
est of any to interest; they need “water” to 
vivify them, “ fire” to warm them and “‘air”’ to 
stimulate them, therefore they do better when 
mixing with others. Earth people usually carry 
plans out better than they originate them. 

There is considerable difference between the 
three Earth signs. Virgo, the central one, has 
subterranean fires, which change its character 
and give it an enthusiasm that Taurus and 
Capricorn do not share. . 

The Taurus Earthis the surface of the plowed 
fields: fertile and filled with growing life. The 
Bullheaded god of Taurus, Baal, is represented 
holding a little infant—symbol of fertility—in 
his arms; and the world needs the Taurus 
plowing and harrowing of its surface to allow it 
to bring forth its fruit in abundance. 

Taurus people are willing to carry out 
literally whatever they believe—when they see 
the vision they proceed immediately to put 
it into concrete form. Instances of this are 
found in Oliver Cromwell and in Froebel: 
entirely different in aim and training, yet 
alike in that they resistlessly put into form 
the ideals presented to their Taurus minds. 
William Shakespeare, the Duke of Wellington, 
General U. S. Grant and Rear Admiral Peary 
also were born under this sign. 


AURUS stands for the neck and throat, and 

the neck and throat of the bull is a power 
indeed! In appearance Taurus persons are 
heavy looking, and have large, expressive eyes 
set far apart, wavy hair that goes into little 
curls over their temples, and wide, strong 
shoulders, and they are powerfully built. 
Venus is their planet, and the Venus of Milo 
certainly has solidity of form. 

Taurus people are careful in their plans, 
patient and forceful; they make firm friends 
and unrelenting foes, are violent when aroused, 
have tenacious memories, are orderly and fond 
of routine, are exacting, domineering and 
secretive, are capable of sustained effort, have 
great depth of feeling, and are loyal in their 
affections. They are often hard to get along 
with, not because they mean to be disagreeable, 
but because they are so peculiarly conscious of 
their own point of view that they have little 
time or inclination to study another’s. But, 
like their prototype, the bull, if they are not 
irritated they will peacefully attend to their 
affairs, patiently submitting to inconveniences 
and discomforts that are little suspected, and 
feeling a friendliness toward others that might 
not be credited, because it never occurs to 
them to display it. 

As a class they are not original, but they 
have a sturdy self-reliance which gives them a 
compelling influence in leading others. 

The point of view of a Taurus person is that 
of the Puritan: the flaunt of scarlet, the pomp 
of royalty, produces the irresistible leveling 
desire that caused Cromwell to throw his iron 
gauntlet in the face of England, and that 
causes the Reverend Percy Grant—he will par- 
don my making an illustration of him—to 
hold Socialistic meetings in his church in New 
York City! 


YROBABLY at heart most Taurus people are 
Socialists, although we often credit them 
with a more personal motive. They havea big, 
strong, straightforward disregard for the little- 
nesses of life, which should make one withhold 
criticism and realize that the world would-lose 
much of its force and power if these Taurus 
people were to hold their peace. 

For our friends, let us have patience and tact, 
and try to imitate their force and purpose. 

For our children, let us teach them gentle- 
ness while we have the chance—show them 
that the truest gentleman is he who gives 
place to the weaker, and that he who ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he who taketh a city. 

The stone of Taurus is the moss agate, sup- 
posed to have the power of. soothing the mind 
and protecting the wearer from poison—espe- 
cially of snake bites—from the littlenesses of 
which their nature is so unsuspicious. 

The chief attributes of Taurus persons are 
patient endurance and persistence. 


To My Readers: 

I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent to me. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, But I cannot, for obvious rea- 
sons, make personal horoscopes, and such requests I 
cannot answer. 
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up. 
Heavy Oriental 


ered Jackets. 


VANTINE’S, 
KIMONO <> 


in various delightful Butterfly, 
Chrysanthemum, Stork, Cherry 
Blossom, Hawthorn or Pine de- 
signs—the most comfortable 
and stylish house gown ever de- 
signed — neatly wrapped and 
delivered to your home at $3.50. 


Embroidered with cherry blossoms 
and other designs, with obi (sash) 
to match in the newest set color- 
ings, beautifully packed in hand-made 
Japanese kimonobox. Postpaid $18. 
Others up to $27.50. 


Vantine’s Kimonos of Kanka Crépe in a variety of colors and 
every artistic design at $10 up. 
Vantine’s Silk and Satin brocaded and embroidered Kimonos 


ered with violets in the natural colors, at $85. 

Every minute of our time is used — every ounce of our efforts 
is employed in sifting and searching at the very birthplace of 
these utilitarian garments for the Vantine Stock—therefore we 
éan assert with plain truthfulness—a Kimono under any other 
name than Vantine’s is not as good. 

May we send ‘‘' THE VANTINE KIMONO BOOK”? It illus- 
trates and describes Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, and Embroid- 


Postpaid 50 


Made in Japan 
especially to our order, 
for house wear or travel- 
ing use. Of washable crépe 


Vantine’s Habutai Silk Kimonos 


Silk Crépe Kimonos, white ground embroid- 








MAIL ORDERS for $5.00 upwards are fully prepaid to destination any- 
wherein the United States. We accept all risk intransportation and guarantee 
full satisfaction or cheerfully credit your account or refund the entire price. 








The Oriental Store. 


Broadway and 
Eighteenth St. 


New York 


—— 








Stores also at Boston and Philadelphia 











A VACUUM CLEANER 
FOR EVERYBODY 


No Electricity Needed 


Used exactly like a carpet sweeper, 
only it cleans by vacuum suction 
in place of brushes. 
floor generates suction. No dust, 
no noise. Sucks all dirt, dust, moths 
and disease germs out of carpets 

























ens colors. Dust is the worst 


and strength, and avoid misery 
of periodical housecleanings, by 
using the 


Domestic 


wives, contented servants every 
day. Only vacuum cleaner made 
with adjustable ball-bearing roller 


carpet— doesn’t drag or scrape. 
Will not injure finest rugs. 
heels also run on ball- 
bearings. Guaranteed 
absolutely. Order 
today. Price 
$16.00 Money 
: refunded 
after ten 
days’ trial if 
the cleaner 
will not do 
all we claim 
for it. Interesting Illustrated Booklet ‘‘ Modern House- 
cleaning’’ sent free. Write for it today. 


AGENTS WANTED 


DOMESTIC VACUUM SWEEPER CO. 
105 Masonic Temple, Peoria, Ill. 





(ANAT FOR WALLS | 
2S FLAT FINI SH c-.- AND 
OTS CEILINGS 





Goes on Like Paint ; Looks Like Wall Paper; You Can Wash It | 


A beautiful illustrated book oi 24 colors and Photo- 
graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rolling over | 


and rugs. Preserves nap. bright- | 


disease breeder and carrier | 
known; eats up carpets. Save | 
your carpets, your health, time | 


e | 
Clean carpets and rugs, happy | 


for adjusting nozzle which rolls over | 


| 





| f 













There is more 


than beauty to be 
desired in silk 


hosiery. 


IPSWICH 


Silk Hosiery 


for women 


o 
=e" 
Co 


COCCOTOIOaC Oooo, 


is backed by genuine quality 
at a moderate price. 


Purethread-silk Ipswich seamless hosiery 
reinforced with lisle heel and toe, and 
double sole; in black, tans, and colors. 


BODO 


50c a pair 
If your dealer can’t supply 
~ you, write us. 
D 
U 


> Ipswich Mills Ipswich Mass 
%, Makers of over 70 styles 
% of Ipswich Hosiery for 
R men, women, and 
%, children; for day 
~ and evening 
th, wear, 
e 
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O 
% 
@) 
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Write 


YON W 


There’s no oil like HOME OIL for every oiling use inside 
and outside the house. 
clean, wholesome, smooth, non-explosive, safe and wonderfully 
effective as an all ’round lubricant. An oil for the 
home, office, farm, factory, camp, motor boat and 
automobile. 
people years to produce. 

More oil for your money, and more service from each 
drop of oil— that’s the HOME OIL story. No m. 
special directions — just go ahead and oil. Trial 


BEATS 
THEM ALL 


A drop or two goes a long way. Pure, 


An oil that took the Liguip VENEER 


today for free trial bottle. 


Bottle 


Buffalo, N. Y. Free 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
322-E Liquid Veneer Building 
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fons, no time-limit. 
any —but remem- 
have the actual 
For in that way 







ber that none bu 
"Porosknit" label, 


















you can be sure ¢ lity :|quality as can be 
%~ guaranteed uncondition: Tirue quality, in the 
best. materials obtainable, in| matchless care. in 


making, in fit, comfort and wear. Inist on "Porosknit" 


for your son or hu 
‘*Poros 


But 


Examine genuine " Pp) 
way itis made. Simply 
pare the seams with all offi 
coverseaming, making then} c 
opening in drawers taped. | } 
painstaking that gives "Po 
guarantee possible. 

There’s the maxim 
One thickness at the waist}—no: 
and stay buttoned while of 
of light, cool, healthful, elas 
son, and he will say it is the m 
For MEN 


5O0c 


Men's Union Suits, $ r ) 
Write fox 
CHALMERS KNITTI 


mitated, 
icated 


il jsee the difference in the 
ent inside out and com- 
gly they're reinforced by 
jighout. Seat seam and front 
bile seat. It is this extreme 
nd makes the unconditional 


mosknit"" UNION SUITS. 
to button and unbutton, 
in all styles. Get a suit 
‘osknit" for your husband or 
adetwear he has ever worn, 


For BOYS 


25c 


15 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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In sures 
healthful 
home-baking 





A ROYAL BAKER and 
PASTRY COOK BOOK 
Will be sent free upon request 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 





(ZT) (Gp 


The only \ 
Baking 
Powder 
made from 





ADDRESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Broom Will Last Longer 


A Worn Tablecloth 


if it is dipped in cold water after it has been 
used and then rested on two horizontal sup- 
ports until it is dry. Two nails driven into 
a wall will do. As all brooms have a tend- 
ency to grow shorter on one side than on the 
other let the shorter side hang down. The 
weight of the dampness will help to keep 
the broom in proper shape. 
Mrs. E. M. C. 


may be so repaired that it will look quite 
new, or at least will show no sign of wear. 
This is how the repair should be made: 
When holes begin to come on the edge of the 
cloth pull a thread each side of the worn 
place and cut off carefully. This will leave 
the cloth without a border. Now place the 
raw edge of the border about an eighth of an 
inch above the edge of the cloth and care- 
fully seam together. Next turn the edge 
under and stitch again, making a flat seam. 
Your cloth will be very presentable, and good 
for considerable use. F. B. G. 


Here is a Way to Avoid Soiling the Sleeves 


of a clean shirtwaist when preparing a meal 
or washing dishes: Undo the cuffs, fold them 
back to the elbows, and tie a picce of string 
through one of the buttonholes; then ex- 
tend this string around the back of the neck 
and fasten it to the other sleeve in the same 
manner. M.R. 


A Cover for the Baby Carriage 


when the upholstery becomes soiled or 
much worn may be easily made and will 
look very pretty. Cut a paper pattern the 
size and shape of the back and sides of the 
carriage, and make the cover of natural- 
colored linen or white piqué. Finish it with 
a wash braid, and make buttonholes along 
the edge. On the upholstery of the carriage 
sew pearl buttons, which will keep the cover 
in place. The cover can easily be removed 
when it needs a washing. CoLorRabDo. 


Keep a Record of the Blossoms 


A Pretty Touch May be Given 


To Grow Asters From Seed 


on your clumps of hardy perennials and in 
your established bulb beds; for when the 
number of blooms begins to decrease the 
time for division has come. Many people 
divide a clump of the iris or a bed of daffodils 
long before either has attained its full glory. 
On the other hand, these fine plants fre- 
quently stop blooming entirely because 
they have not been divided for re * 


in this way to curtains made of white cheese- 
cloth: Stitch to crinoline some bands of 
silkaline of an appropriate color, and then 
simply baste these bands on the curtains. 
They will make the cheesecloth hang grace- 
fully, and may be removed without trouble 
when the curtains need washing. 

Mrs. M. T. 


do not start them in boxes indoors, as they 
do not stand confinement well. About the 
first week in May dig up a place in the 
garden, say three feet square. Dig deep; 
then scatter wood ashes over it, and rake it 
well. Buy the seed from a trustworthy firm, 
and scatter it well over the plot. Mark the 
different colors. If there should be a cold 
night after the little plants come up cover 
them with a woolen cloth, weighting the 
edges so it will not blow off. When the 
plants have eight leaves transplant them 
into rows fifteen inches apart in good rich 
soil. Keep out the weeds, and water the 
plants whenever they need it. This advice 
comes from one who has grown asters 
successfully for several years. Anna F. 


When Washing New Gingham Dresses 


wash also some spare pieces of the material 
used, and make a practice of giving these 
pieces a frequent washing. Then, when 
mending time comes, any patching that has 
to be done will hardly be noticed. A. D. 


Using Old Bedspreads for Bath Towels 


is an economy which some women have 
found satisfactory. Very often the center 
of a spread may be good, although the 
edges are hopelessly worn. Cut the center 
part into convenient sizes for towels. Hem 
these pieces and use them for the bathroom. 
Such towels will be so soft that the chil- 
dren may like them better than the regular 
Turkish towels. North CAROLINA. 


When Sending a Stamp in a Letter 


instead of moistening one corner and stick- 
ing it to the paper, moisten a small spot in 
the center of the stamp and then affix it to 
your letter. The removal of a small part 
of the adhesive substance from the cen- 
ter in no way impairs the usefulness of the 
stamp; whereas it is often torn if the corner 
is fastened. 


Linen-Closet Shelves May be Kept Clean 


Make House-Cleaning Easy 


if a piece of percale or white muslin, as long 
as the shelf and twice as wide, is laid on the 
shelf first; then pile up the sheets, pillow- 
slips or towels, and turn back the cover over 
them. They will thus be kept free from dust. 
Bo. €: 


in this way, if you have all of it to do your- 
self: Take one day to attend to all the 
lighting fixtures, mirrors and pictures all 
over the house; another day or two for all 
the windows; one day for the walls, picture 
molding, etc. The doing of the work in this 
way makes it unnecessary to have things in 
disorder. M. G. H. 


NOTE—This department is an “* Exchange’ of 





ideas —of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any Journal 


reader is cordially invited to contribute. 


A crisp dollar 


bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned ; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
wery briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of 
The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Think How Easily 450,000 Women Who Own“ Hoosier’’ Cabinets Prepared Dinner Today! 


“— My, the Steps It Saves!” 


Only 5,700 More Women Can Get Hoosier 
Cabinets This Month on Paying $1.00 


Picture your kitchen, cheerful, convenient, scientific! All your work 
revolving swiftly around the simple, hygienic Hoosier Cabinet. 

Think of the miles of steps you save! How easily you keep your kitchen 
clean! How quickly you get through! 

A beautiful compact oak cabinet of rich golden brown, perfectly finished ; 
a cabinet that spreads cheer like May sunshine in your kitchen; a cabinet 
that hands things to you like a “‘silent servant’’ and saves two hours a day; 
—the one supreme HOOSIER, ready now for your kitchen — today. 


Hoosier Club Plan in Detail 


A limited allotment of Hoosier Cabinets to be 
sold on the famous ‘‘ Hoosier Club Plan”’ has 
been made to each of the 3,000 Hoosier Agents 
(leading furniture merchant in each town). 
To join the club you pay merely $1.00 mem- 
bership fee; the balance in a few weekly 
dues of $1.00. The cabinet is delivered 
immediately. 


Low Fixed Price Protects You 


Hoosier Cabinets the world over have a 
standard low price based on great volume of 
sales, and no Hoosier Agent can sell a Hoosier 
Cabinet for one penny more or one penny less 
than the established price. 


Thousands Join—Sales Limited 


Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets 
every month. With this great club offer the 
demand doubles, yet the number of Hoosier 
Cabinets on the Club Plan for each town is 
limited. Only one woman in five who wanted 
Hoosier Cabinets could get one in some towns 
where this plan was tried first. Thosewho wanta 


_ Hoosier Cabinet should enter theirnames early. 


Get a “Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Write today for the valuable text book on 
‘*Model Kitchens.’’ It tells where you can 
see the Hoosier. It tells a great many facts 
you should know about your kitchen. Twenty- 
five illustrations. Simply write a card saying, 


‘Send me the Model Kitchen Book free.” 








THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
125 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, 223 Pacific Bldg. , San Francisco 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license 
They are good men to know. 


sign. 

























THIS IS NO 
ORDINARY FLAVOR 


But something very different — very 
distinctive, so much so that we 
have called it 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 
To distinguish it from all other flavors. 


Sure protection 
for your 

\ dining table 

= en A good part of the price you 
— : pay for a dining table is the 


cost of giving it that beauti- 
ful polished 





he, 


t 





top. The only 
absolutely cer- 
tain protection 

for thatelegant 
surface isa 


Asbestos | 
Table Mat 


It contains no maple sugar 
nor sap, yet some pro- 
nounce it similar to maple 
while others think it is 
better. 


Try it for yourself — you 
be the judge. Use it in 
place of lemon or vanilla 
for custards, ices, icings 
and fillings for cakes, 
candies, puddings, and 
above all for flavoring 
white sugar syrup. 


Grocers sell Mapbleine 
35c for 2-02. bottle 
(Canada 50c). If yours 
does not, write Dept. A 


| 
| Crescent Mfg. Co. 
| 
| 


Peerless 


Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 
give it this sure protection for one quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 
become scarred and stained by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids. Ask your dealer to show you the 


Peerless Asbestos Table Mat— 
you can tell the genuine by this 
trade mark. If yourdealercannot 
supply you write to us for near- 
est dealer’saddressand our book- 
let‘* To the Woman Who Cares.”’ 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 229, 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 


Big Mills 


manufacturing and shipping 


ALADDIN HOUSES 


Guarantee to you 
Quick Shipments and 
Quick Deliveries 


The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the ma- 
terial for a complete house direct from the original 
producer. It saves several profits on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware and labor. Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses 
are shipped everywhere. Every piece of material comes 
to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. No 
skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warm and 
lasting. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, 
windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and 
finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and complete in- 
structions. Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. Save four 

- profits by buying direct from mill. 


Send Stamps for Catalog A 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Shipments made direct from our milis in Michigan, 
lorida, Texas, Kansas, Oregon and Ontario. 








Seattle, Washington 
































COMPLETE 5 ROOM HOUSE $298 


AIADDIN 

iiKaS 
SAVE 
MONEY 
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R WOMEN 
| HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Broom Will Last Longer 
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if it is dipped in cold water after it has been 
used and then rested on two horizontal sup- 
ports until it is dry. Two nails driven into 
B | a wall will do. As all brooms have a tend- 
ency to grow shorter on one side than on the 
other let the shorter side hang down. ‘The 
weight of the dampness will help to keep 
the broom in proper shape. 


A Worn Tablecloth 


may be so repaired that it will look quite 
new, or at least will show no sign of wear. 
This is how the repair should be made: 
When holes begin to come on the edge of the 
cloth pull a thread each side of the worn 
place and cut off carefully. This will leave 
the cloth without a border. Now place the 
raw edge of the border about an eighth of an 
inch above the edge of the cloth and care- 







Leite Ly 


Mrs. E. M. C. 
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LULL Lett 





=) fully seam together. Next turn the edge 
=\ under and stitch again, making a flat seam. — | 
a, Your cloth will be very presentable, and good Think How Easily 450,000 Women Who Own“ Hoosier"’ Cabinets Prepared Dinner Today! | 
= for considerable use. 1 a» aS 


Here is a Way to Avoid Soiling the Sleeves 66 ! 99 
of a clean shirtwaist when preparing a meal snare y t e teps t aves é 
or washing dishes: Undo the cuffs, fold them >] 
back to the elbows, and tie a piece of string 
through one of the buttonholes; then ex W 1 
tend this string around the back of the neck Only 5,700 More omen Can Get Hoosier 
and fasten it to the other sleeve in the same 


oe ae Cabinets This Month on Paying $1.00 | 


A Cover for the Baby Carriage : : j ; if 
; biggectine:: Picture your kitchen, cheerful, convenient, scientific! All your work 
when the upholstery becomes soiled or ; 


i nsures much worn may be easily made and will revolving swiftly around the simple, hygienic Hoosier Cabinet. 
look very pretty. Cut a paper pattern the Think of the miles of steps you save! How easily you keep your kitchen 
size and shape of the back and sides of the | . | - 
carriage, and make the cover of natural clean! How quickly you get through! 
Ca u colored linen or white piqué. Finish it with 


as Weeks Seah, Gnd take Hatioubules sloux A beautiful compact oak cabinet of rich golden brown, perfectly finished ; 


“ the edge. On the upholstery of the carriage a cabinet that spreads cheer like May sunshine in your kitchen; a cabinet 
aw a rhe n" pg > 10 . . ee 
sew pearl buttons, which will keep the cover that hands things to youlikea_ silent servant’ and saves two hours a day; 
ome- a hig in place. The cover can easily be removed - 


when it needs a washing. CoLoravo, —the one supreme HOOSIER, ready now for your kitchen — saday. 


Keep a Record of the Blossoms 


Gti Your Cains ot nadir perennials gad ta Hoosier Club Plan in Detail Thousands Join—Sales Limited | 






your established bulb beds; for when the A limited allotment of Hoosier Cabinets to be Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets 
number of blooms begins to decrease the sold on the famous ‘‘ Hoosier Club Plan’? has every month. With this great club offer the 
time for division has come Many people been made to each of the 3,000 Hoosier Agents demand doubles, yet the number of Hoosier 
elie a <A f hes 3 F eee | A, f daffodi (eading furniture merchant in each town). Cabinets on the Club Plan tor each town i 
divide a clump of the iris or a bed of daffodils To join the club you pay merely $1.00 mem limited. Only one woman in five who wanted 
long before either has attained its full glory. bership fee; the balance in a few weekl; Hoosier Cabinets could get one in some towns j 
On the other hand, these fine plants ire dues of $1.00. The cabinet is delivered where this plan was tried fir t. Those who wanta 
quently stop blooming entirely because immediately. Hoosier Cabinet should enter theirnames early. 
they have not been divided for i te 7 Fixed Price Protects Y. Get a “Model Kitchen Book” Free 
. iN. ‘ . Low ixe rice Frotects rou — 
A Pretty Touch May be Given Write today for the valuable text book on 
Ms : ‘ ; . sier Cabinets > ow yer have < ““Model Kitchens.’ It tells where you car 
in this way to curtains made of white cheese Oe ones ae eee ener ees po wa Samnas Tarte 





“= A A a ; standard low price based on great volume of see the Hoosier. It tells a great many facts 
XS Z cloth: Stitch to crinoline some bands of sales, and no Hoosier Agent can sell a Hoosier you should know about your kitchen. Twenty- 
= silkaline of an appropriate color, and then Cabinet for one penny more or one penny les five illustrations. Simply write a card saying, 
imply baste these bands on the curtains. than the established price. “Send me the Model Kitchen Book free 
They will make the cheesecloth hang grace 
fully, and may be removed without troubh THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
when 1€ Curtains need washing os a 
Mrs. M. T. 125 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, 223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
lo Grow Asters From Seed ; 
, - 3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license ( 
do not start them in boxes indoors, as they sign. They are good men to know. 
do not stand confinement well. About the r 
first week in May dig up a place in the eo UCENSED ABLNTS FOS *A0OS/, 
SE, 
then scatter wood ashes over it, and rake it HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINETS OTE 
A ROYAL BAKER and well. Buy the seed from a trustworthy firm, 


een : 
PASTRY COOK BOOK and scatter it well over the plot. Mark the 


garden, say three feet square. Dig deep; 























: different colors. If there should be a cold 
Will be sent free os request night after the little plants come up cover ial 
ae _ ing Pyare Beg —s ad 
BAKING POWDER COM oor “Aegean cas ye Phneesn . 

ROYAL yes YORK. N.Y. PANS plants have eight leaves transplant them Sure protection THIS IS NO 
into rows fifteen inches apart in good rich f ORDINARY FLAVOR 
soil. Keep out the weeds, and water the or our . ee : 
plants whenever they need it. This advice —_—_ <c Sut something very eoapee very 
comes from one who has grown asters ini distinctive, so much so that we 
successfully for several years. ANNA F. d ning table 





have called it 





When Washing New Gingham Dresses ‘ \ good part of the price you 


‘ye . es ie ° 
wash also some spare pieces of the material f / pay for a dining table is the f: 
used, and make a practice of giving these gan — cost of giving it that beauti- 
pieces a frequent washing. Then, ae 


when ful polished top. The only 
mending time comes, any patching that has . phutels a (The Flavor de Luxe) 
; = abso ly cer- 


to be done will hardly be noticed. A. D. . oT 2 ee a : 
® tain protection To distinguish it from all othe rfl ivr 

















Using Old Bedspreads for Bath Towels 


« ind 





for thatelegant It contains no maple sugat 
: is an economy which some women have surface isa nor sap, yet some pro 

d — found satisfactory. Very often the center ; ; nounce it similar to maple 
Ow er = of a spread may be good, although the while others think it is 
cdges are hopelessly worn. Cut the center 


J. f " : Asbestos , , 

ea) m = part into convenient sizes for towels. Hem eer ess FY 1 10) YOUrse wen 

R e 14 these pieces and use them for the bathroom. Table Mat 3 ee - 7 nithen 
cic Such towels will be so soft that the chil peesmgae ccna deme Minit 1 


* ( t: ces ( us 
dren may like them better than the regular Don’t risk your handsome table when you can ae fining tng ¢ aie 
‘Turkish towels. Nortiu CAROLINa. sive it this sure protection for one quarter the candies, puddings, and 
Yr ap e cost of refinishing and polishing it after it ha above all for flavoring 
When Sending a Stamp in a Letter become scarred and stained by hot dishes and white sugar syrup. 
é ream of instead of moistening one corner and stick — —— Ree eat Avete +0: Skee you the Grocers sell Masicine 
}} ing it to the paper, moisten a small spot in rg et tell t he xemmiie tor waka 35ce for 2-02. bottle 
’ t r 1 r {f the center of the stamp and then affix it to trade mark. It vourdéalercannot (Canada 50c). Lf yours 


your letter. The removal of a small part 


é supply you-write to us for near- 
of the adhesive substance from the cen- 


does not, write Depl. A 
est dealer’saddressand our book- 


ter in no way impairs the usefulness of the let** To the Woman Who Cares.” Crescent Mfg. Co. 
stamp; whereas it is often torn if the corner CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO 
is fastened. B: LL. B. é ; 








Dept. 229, 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Washington 














Linen-Closet Shelves May be Kept Clean 





if a piece of percale or white muslin, as long 
as the shelf and twice as wide, is laid on the 


[ first; en pile up the sheets, pillow hd 2 AQMD f DOOM g£o0q8n 
Se . Big Mills We aera 


them. They will thus be kept free from dust. manufacturing and shipping settee " DIN 
BOG, 
Make House-Cleaning Easy ALADDIN HOUSES P 
















in this way, if you have all of it to do your - Guarantee to you a RFADI-CUT 
self: Take one day to attend to all the | Quick Shipments an 

lighting fixtures, mirrors and pictures all | — Quick Deliveries A) ERY oR) 
over the house; another day or two for all 


A A The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the ma- 
the windows; one day for the walls, picture 


terial for a complete house direct from the original SAVE 
molding, etc. The doing of the work in this producer. It saves several profits on the lumber, mill- 
way makes it unnecessary to have things in ——_ wore ane miner. Aladdin er pre pa 
es 5 c : are shipped everywhere. Every piece of material comes 
disorder. M. G. H. to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. No 
NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warm and 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the lasting. Price includes all lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or : windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and 





any other part of the house—to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of 
** The Journal’s Exchange,”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
— Independence Square, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. 


finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and complete in 
tructions. Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. Save four 
profits by buying direct from mill 


Send Stamps for Catalog A 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, 
‘lorida, Texas, Kansas, Oregon and Ontario 
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By, Handy Package 
Absorbent Cotton 
FREE 





We'll Pay the 10 Cents 














To Show You Why You Need It in Your Home 


Go to Your Druggist Tomorrow 
Take This Coupon With You 


He will give you a 10-cent package of B & B Absorbent 
Cotton. And we will pay the druggist ourselves for it. 

Just to show you what it means to have this sterilized 
cotton, in this Handy Package, for daily use in your home. 


The Handy Package 


Under the old way, you took out the whole roll and cut 
off what you wanted. Cotton can’t be kept clean—can’t 
be kept safe — when it is handled in this way. : 

That is the main essential. Absorbent cotton, above all 
else, must be kept free from germs. 

So we invented this Handy Package, opening on the side. 
You cut off what you want without touching the roll. See 
the picture. 

All the rest of the cotton remains in the package—utterly 
untouched—clean and pure. 

The only cotton put up in this way is the B & B 
Absorbent Cotton. 


Not Like Others 


B & B Absorbent Cotton isn’t like 


the common kind. 


To prove this to you we buy the 
first package and present it to you 
for test. 


Starting from the raw cotton, every 


Take the Coupon 
to Your Druggist 


We Will Pay 


Cut out the coupon, write in your 


process is performed in our model 


aseptic plant. 


It passes through 21 processes. It 
is made clean, soft and springy 


made immensely absorbent. 
i —_ _ name and address, then take itto your 
Then it is sterilized under surgical neacet drusia, te wil sive gees 
10-cent package of B& B Handy Pack- 


age Absorbent Cotton, and will charge 


conditions. 


See What It Means 


We want to convince you —at 
that the B & B is 


the cotton to use in the home. 


the price to us. 


If one druggist hasn’t it, go to an- 


once and forever other. Nearly all druggists have this 


}& B Cotton. Any druggist who has 


( Yne olance at the package one it will accept this coupon just the same 


test of the cotton—will settle the as cash for the cotton. 


question for all time to come. ‘Then use the cotton in the ways 


You want a perfect absorber —you suggested. “You will never again be 


want soft, springy cotton—you want without it. 











Aseptic 


it kept free from germs. 


‘The way to insure that is to get 
3 & B Cotton, in the B & B Handy 


Package. 


Be sure youget the B& BHandy 
Package. ‘The substitution of any- 
thing else would be a fraud upon us 


and an injustice to you. 









“Ta, » 
Sy 


Long-Fiber 
Bi-Sterilized 


ICY Handy Package 
Absorbent Cotton 


Home Uses 


For treating wounds 
or applying salves, poultices, etc. 
Aad applying antiseptics 
or bathing the eyes 
and cleaning the nose 
ng filtering milk, especially for babies 
ned corking milk bottles 
or washing out baby’s mouth 
or straining tea or coffee 
or straining jellies 
or absorbing perspiration 
or applying powder, etc., etc. 


To Doctors 








Most physicians and surgeons 
know B & B Cotton, and the ad- 
vantage in the new B& B Handy 
Package. The few who have not 
yet tried cotton put up in this way 
are urged to present the coupon 
for a package. 
gladly honor it. 


Made by BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


The druggist will 





— — —— ——— =a ~~ ——=_ 


a The B & B Ten-Cent Coupon 


| Not Good After May 25th 
| Bauer & Black, Chicago, U.S. A. 





| This certifies that I have received from my druggist a ten-¢ ent 
package of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, Coupon void 


: ° “sf ° 4 
for your redemption if presented to druggist after May 25th. ) 


SSE. 


Name 

Street _ —_ 

City State ee ae 
| yLLTX ‘ d by vou in accord ith 

To Druggists: )")i:..’ ae ey sak ited out Mail the 

tes airctchigi~ Iyclhny All. : hostage ee ae bee pie cach coupon must be 


end of the outer wrapper which bears the picture of the Handy 


i the squar , ; 
accompanied by —s less accompanied by this particular picture from this 


Posner. e cannot redeem any coup 
end of the outer wrapper. ; : . : ; 
This Coupon is good for redemption in every city, town and village in the United 


States and Canada, but must be sent to us for redemption on or before June 15th. 
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Self- 
Respect 
Requires 


Clean Te eth . 


Clean teeth are pos- 
sible only with care—with 
twice-a-day brushing by 
you and twice-a-year at- 
tention by your dentist. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is a 
great help in keeping the teeth 
in good condition: 

Thorough, cleansing and polish- 
ing effectively— 

Safe, free from harmful grit— 

Antiseptic, checking decay- 
germs— 

Wholesome, correcting acid- 
mouth— 


Delicious, the flavor makes its use 
a treat— 


Convenient, “comes out a ribbon, 
lies flat on the brush.” 


Get a tube at your dealer's today— 
or send us four cents postage for a 
generous trial tube. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. H 


199 Fulton Street New York City 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 


Soap— luxurious, lasting, refined 
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CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


yy John Louis tlaney, Pa. Dd, 


iJ 


! 
{ 
Ire n ( Hi, ) P 


“Thanking You in Advance” 


Is it proper to write “thanking you in ad 
vance” in a letter asking to do a 
I have been told that it is not 
hall I say? 

ee I 

The objection to “thanking you in advance” 
lies in the fact that you are thanking not only 
for something that is not yet done, but possibly 
for something that the recipient of your letter 
cannot conveniently do for you. If the person 
of whom you ask the favor does not regard the 
premature expression of your gratitude as 
conventional he may feel impeHed to make a 
special effort to oblige you. ‘There are cases, 
however, in which it is permissible to thank in 
advance. For example, when a department of 
THe JOURNAL prints a note saying that ques 
tions relating to that department will be 
answered by mail it is quite proper to thank 
in advance, because the person to whom you 
are writing has announced publicly his readiness 
to consider your query. Under other circum 
tances it is better to write “I hope that you 
will not find it inconvenient to do this for 
me,” or more graciously: ‘If you find it 
possible to do this for me I shall appreciate 
your kindness very much.” 


ome one 
lavor lor you? 


polite. If it is wrong what 


Sound of “Th” 

Kindly tell me whether the “th” in “with” 
should be sounded like the ‘‘th”’ in ‘‘think ”’ or 
in tne. Ki 

The dictionaries encourage the sounding of 
“th” in “with” asin “the,” although in many 
cases the value of this sound will be determined 
in actual usage by the character of the follow- 
ing sound. Tf “with” is followed by a vowel 
the “th”? will probably be sounded as in “the”; 
if it is followed by certain consonants it may 
be pronounced as in “think.” Contrast your 
own pronunciation of “without,” “withal,” 
“wither”? and ‘within’? with “withstand,” 
“withhold,” ‘“‘withsay” and ‘* therewith.” 


A Letter That Means 


I have a book on the use of good English in 
which the author says that the 
letter 
you a letter yesterday, 


Something 


words “a 
are redundant in the sentence “IT wrote 
Is this correct ? 
V. 8; 2. 

While it is good English to say “I wrote you 
yesterday” the words ‘‘a letter” are by no 
means redundant in the sentence quoted, ‘The 
peaker might as well have written you a note, 


an invitation, a prescription or even a check, 


Is “So Many 
Will you please tell me which of these expre 


New * Correct 


ions is Correct: “so many new o! o much 

news”? L.A. M. 
About the middle of the Sixteenth Century 

Roger Ascham wrote “there are many news,” 


and somewhat later Shakespeare wrote ‘these 
news,” but nowadays “news” is generally re 

garded as a singular. Most of us will prefer 
‘so much news” or ‘Snews has been received,” 
As recent a writer as Hlawthorne has ‘‘ news 
have come to me.” 


A Question of Number 


Is the following correctly written: “One of 


our customers, Mess Blank and Dash, has 

informed us that édey are in need of more 

good ee R. Ke. te: 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong about 


the sentence, although it seems to violate the 


rule governing number When this construc 
tion is used you cannot avoid the transition in 
thought from the singular (one customer) to 
the plural (the members of the firm or corpora 
tion). Tf an individual is the customer the 
entence is constructed thu “One of our 


customers, Mr. Dash, has informed us that he 
is In need of goods.” The awkwardness of your 
entence may be avoided by writing “ Messr 

Blank and Dash, who are customers of ours, 


have informed us that they are in need of 
roods.”” 


“Cache,” “Sachet” and “Motorcycle” 

Will vou kindly 
ciation of these word 
(3) motorcycle? 

(1) “Cache” may be pronounced ka’shé® or 
kash. In both cases “a’’ has the same value as 
in “ask.” (2) You may say either sa-sha’ or 
sash’a. ‘The second form is more common in 
england. (3) Pronounce “cycle” with a long 
“vy” sound. Avoid the pronunciation rhyming 
with “nickel.” 


print the correct 
(1) cache, (2) 


JUNIOR 


pronun 
achet a 


“The Second and Third Verse” 


Is the following sentence correct “Let u 
ing the next hymn, omitting the second and 
third verse’? P.. RL 

The sentence is incorrect because there is no 
verse in the hymn that may be described a 


“the second and third.” Say either ‘‘the 
second and third verses” or “‘the second and 
the third verse.” Strictly speaking, we should 
refer to “stanzas”? and not to ‘‘ verses” of 
hymns, but the latter usage is far more popular. 


Is “Unseeable” Good Enélish? 

Is there any justification for using the word 
*unseeable, ”’ 
with unseeable conditions in the air’’? 

AERO. 

There is no excuse for so awkward a word as 
‘“unseeable’’ as long as ‘invisible’ is in the 
language. To be sure, ‘‘ unseeable”’ is listed in 
the dictionary, but it ought to be kept there. 


as in “aviators have to contend 


NOTE — Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by 
mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
addre is inclosed Address all letters to Dr. John L. 


Haney. in 
pendence Square, 


are of 


“he Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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DeBevoise 
No. 1935 for 
stout figures. 
French mesh, 
boned with Wal- 
ohn, $1.59 each. 150 
other DeBevoise styles 
for every figure 50cto $10.00. 
Openfrontorback. Batiste, Nain- 
sook, Linen, All-Over, etc., witha, \¥, 
variety of dainty timmings. Sizes 


32 to 48 bust. 4/ 


gown. 


Spec ial DeBevoise features: Fault 
less fit ; patent invisible rust proof 
boning; reinforcing armshields; 
adjustable corset-hook; fine wash 
able materials; perfect workman 
ship; daintiest finish. 









DeBevoise 


(Pronounced “debb-e-voice”™) 
The universal choice of fashionable women of every figure. Pres- 
entcorset stylesmake the DeBevoise indispensable. 
siére solves the problems of present-day corsetry so well. 
stylish contour and wonderfully enhances the effect of corset and 
In every way superior to the old-fashioned corset-cover. 


‘De Bevoise 
__ Brassiére 
Write us today for beautiful illustrated booklet of 150 DeBevoise styles 


for Spring and Summer wear. Free, if you state your merchant’s name. 


Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., 33-A Union Square, New York 







One of the 
new popular 
DeBevoise 
“Square Back” 
Brassieres. No. 
2022. $1.50 each. 
Large picture shows 
front view. Exclusively a 
DeBevoise creation for those 
who prefer the high-back 
effectin surplice-opening 
Brassieres. 















Noother Bras- 
Gives 


4e sure the DeBe volise label is on 


every Brassic re you buy T here is 
no substitute for the best Ask 
your mere hant for the DeBevoise 
If he cannot supply you with the 
style you wish, write us 


















Your painter can practi- 
cally duplicate any of the 
rooms shown in color in 
our free Style Portfolio 
of Home Decoration 


STYL 
PORTFOLIO 


HOME DECOIATION 


} 


} 





| 


This Style Portfolio contains 20 color plates. 
All of the 


worked out to the last detail, with complete 


rooms of the average home are 


specifications for obtaining just the results 
shown, and there are a number of excellent 
suggestions for outside painting. Ja 
If you contemplate building, re & 
modeling your house or decora- Fae 


tte 


ting a single room, the portfolio 









will prove “of exceptional value f 
to you in many ways. We mail ii os 
it free. Write for it today. 


PAINTS € VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Rd.,N.W.,Cleveland,0O. 
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2 WTACA 

) Sheets and 
i} @ ¥4) 4 
Pallovy Cases 


4 


TY YTV 





herd fox Nine (ree 


Established 1848. Times change 


but “ Utica’’ remains a standard 


HREE generations of 

particular housewives 
have graced their beds 
with Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 
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é pon . : eo as 
r| There is beauty in their firm 
white texture, and economy 
r, in their long wear. eo 
= 4 
S) Sold by dry goods stores everywhere 5 
<} Our “Mohawk” Brand is a | 
good sheet, not quite so ; 
[ heavy as “Utica.” iS 
4 sp UTICA STEAM ® * 
A Corro23), MOHAWK VALLEY | 
K-"" 4 COTTON MILLS, = 
“v\ UTICA N.Y. [4 
This label guarantees the ie} 
quality. Look for it ral 
2 
mip TUNISIA ae} 








I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval 
Send a lock of y 


Choice of Natural wavy orstraight hair our hair, and 

















I will mail a 22 inch shor m fine } rate 
Switch to match liy ta barg 
remit $2 in ten days thre vd Earn 
Your Switch. kxtra a little mor 
Inclose 5c postage. Fre tv booksh g 
latest stvle of hair dressing—also high gr 


MARVEL SOLDERE 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 





all kindsof ho Y 
er hole or crack ith finwe Hi de ng \ a 
1 inery. Fine for 1 em ; ’ na 
~~ Send 10¢ for trial tube S Mit: ie is 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. AGENT vg + 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York QUICK SALES BIG i 
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trade 1 


They are 
moor— whic 


The Oster 
trolled exclu 


never mats 
re-making. 


and-body-res 








Don’t fail 
to see the name 
Ostermoor woven in 


the edge, also this OSTERMOOR 


1ark sewn on the end. 


your guarantee of America’s 


standard high-grade mattress— the Oster- 


h brings comfortable, nerve- 
ting sleep to millions. 

moor method, used and con- 
sively by us, 6ui/ds a mattress 


that keeps its inviting softness indefinitely, 


or packs, and never needs 
Three generations of service 


proves this statement. 





lixpress Pre 


In 2 parts, 50« 


Twills, $3.00 


mattresses cost | Write for Big 


‘ ~paid 
Best blue and whitetick. FRE E Bo ok 


4'6''wide,45 lbs.,$15. With Samples 


extra Get it whether you're 


Dust-proofSatin Finish thinking of buying an 
Ticking, $1.50 more Ostermoor or not It 
Mercerized French Art 


hould be read in every 
household. Just drop a 
postal. 





more. 








Avoid imite 


hip a mattre 
charges prepaid 
day check or pe 
der is received 
0 it reaches yo 
dry, shapel 
back if not 


OSTERMOOR 





1 y Money 
ack ) satisfie | &, 
after thirtynights’ : 


17 Elizabeth St. “NewYork 


Ostermoor 


IONS 


gh iniariatn” Mattress 


xpre 


ae “Buill— § *15. 
Packed Nol Stuffed” 


u clean 


trial 
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This beautiful Coiffure 
shows one of a hundred 
different styles easi 
ranged with our $6.0024- surprisingly 
in, 3-strandwavy switch. low prices. 


Special Price $4.95 (70008 listed 


yelow are 


extra short stem, 
quality selected 
match any ordin: 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES 


1°40z.18in.$ .95 
2 oz. 20 in 1.35 
2 oz. 22 in 1.75 
2’, oz. 24 in. 2.75 
3 0z. 24 in 3.45 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in., Natural Wavy 4.95 


“Double 8’’ made 


26in. Wavy Hair .. . 5.95 
oz., Wavy . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 


Coronet Braid, 3! 


Switches 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $6 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 


ind describe art 
We will send 
Prova]. If you ti 


atisfactory and a 
e price. If not, return to u 
liar ar 


Y 






ary shade. 


are a little more 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We willsend you thi witch 
or any article you may select 
from ourlarge new catalogue 
without a cent in advance, 
Our immense busine the 
largest of its kind 
in the world, en 
ly ar- able: ustoquote 


’ 





made of splendid 


hh unan hair and to 


WAVY SWITCHES 


20in $1.95 
22 in 3.00 
24in 4.00 
26 in. 5.95 


30 in 8.00 


from 2' oz. 


50c. to $50.00 


icle you want. 
prepaid On Ap 
nd it perfect] 
bargain, remit 


id gray shade 


expensive; ask 


7 Write for this new 
HAIR BOOK 


Just off the pre ie Va ingest 
and handsomest Be \ ver 
published. We want every 
/ woman to write for it Beauti 
/ fully illustrate all the latest 


LET US SEND YOU | 


Have You 


: copy of Our New Fashion Catalogue? 


We will send it to you FREE. Be sure to write for it today 
















If you wish to save money on your Spring 
and Summer clothes,— if you wis = 
to know what is the very 
latest and best in New 
York styles this season, 
send at once for our 
complete Fashion Cat- 
alogue. It contains 
many helpful suggestions 
and it will save you money. 
This book enables you to 
dress as the fashionable New 
Yorker dresses without spend- 
ing any more thanif you bought 
your clothes in your own town. 
You cannot afford to dowithout this 
handsome Catalogue. A postal card 
will bring it to you by return mail. 


An important point 
to remember is the fact that 
we pay all mail or ex- 
‘. press charges to your 
&, town, no matter where 
you live and no 
matter how large or 
how small your or- 
der may be. You need 
only send us the price 
quoted for the waist 
which you select, 
state the number and size 


_ desired, and your purchase will be 
delivered free of any transportation charges. 


These Dasats New style Waists for 5100 


ly 


Sent Right to Your Town 
All Mail or Express Charges Prepaid 












These waists are real bargains. Read the detailed descrip- 
Better order all of them at this price — 


a real money saving opportunity like ae tions of these fetching waists, 

















this doesn’t often occur. 4 given below. 








2L503 
$1.00 





Descriptions of Waists Illustrated 


2L501. Waist of Fine Swiss All-Over Eyelet Embcoidery, in back, where it is tucked in cluster Collarless low 


designed in surplice style; has pretty collarless Dutch cut neck daintily edged with lace The Peplum is of 
k edged with Cliny lace insertion and Val edging Kilet insertion elaborated with set-in tucked panels of 
\ special feature of this waist is the Russian Peplum lingerie Peplum may be worn outside or inside of 
of embroidery edged with Val lace and joined to waist kirt as preferred. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Mail 1 00 
by Cluny insertion. Peplum may be worn outside or Express Charges Paid by us wy tos . 
waist as pictured or beneath skirt as preferred, Fasten - 
pataititee tn ‘fronk. where if a etrsredl eit te renee 21457. A Cool, Sheer Summer Blouse Made of Fine All- 
Cluny insertion. The same handsome lace joins the Over Embroidered White Lingerie. The waist has a becom 
hort, 1 trir 1s) ie lind of t Li ing and comfortable square Dutch neck, outlined with 
hort, lace r cd siceve @ DOGS I wal ack . ° ° . 
Cluny and German Val lace insertion finished with a 
ears a aes 32 to 44 bust OM f white lingerie. Front of waist elaborated 
Tpounagy white Ingerie ‘ron 0 Wal eMborates 
measure. Mail or Ex xpress Chi urges Paid DIDI 0 ; . : ; 
with an insertion of Cluny lace as pictured. The 
by us 


hort sleeves are in kimono effect, but are set-in, the 


21502. A Most Comfortable Waist for Warm Weather armholes being defined by an insertion of German 



























































[he | eading 
Spring Models 


These two Red Cross models are the 
most popular styles for both dress and 
street wear. The Red Cross models 
have just the right lines and you will 
appreciate their difference the moment 
you see your foot in one of them. 


You need not hesitate to wear the most 
stylish Red Cross Shoe. From the first mo- 
ment you put it on, you can forget you have 
on a new shoe. The sole of the Red Cross 
Shoe is tanned by the Special Red Cross 
Tanning Process which makes it so flexible 
that you can bend it double when new. 

Write today fora copy of our Spring Style 
Book, showing the latest Red Cross models 
in the fashionable Spring shoe materials. 
Then go to your dealer's and get the Red 
Cross Shoe, and you will never again dread 
to put on your shoes in hot weather. If your 
dealer hasn't the Red Cross 
Shoe, write us and we will 
supply you direct, fit 
guaranteed. Oxfords 
$3.50 and $4. High 
Shoes $4, $4.50 and 
$5. The Krohn 
Fechheimer Co. 

501-521 Dandridge 
St., Cincinnati. 


“Bends with your fi 
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Always look well — really 
shade—wear so much better 


3renlin has the soft, dull finish now 
so much in vogue in rugs and hang- 
ings, and the quict tones of the Brenlin 
colors harmonize perfectly with any 
color scheme. 

Brenlin is supple—not stiff. It always hangs 

mooth and even. No matter how long a 
Brenlin Shade is used, it won't become faded 
and wrinkled nor frayed at the edges 

The difference in material is what mé ikes 
Brenlin look so much better and wear so much 
longer. Brenlin is a¢ los ely woven cloth, made 
entirely without the “ filling’ which, in ordi 
nary shades, cracks and falls out, leaving 
unsightly streaks and pinholes. 

Brenlin is not expensive. There is scarcely 
any difference in cost. For a few cents more a 
shade you can get Bre nlin and it will outwear 
several ordinary shades. 


Write today for the Brenlin Booklet 


In it are actual samples of Brenlin in all 


colors, also in Brenlin Duplex and many help- 
ful suggestions for the artistic treatment of 
your windows. With it we will give you the 


name of the Brenlin Dealer in your town. 

Look closely for this mark . 
perforated along the edge of every BRENLIN 
yard. Be ure that you see it when buyer 
and when your shades are hung. (¢ has. V 
3reneman & Co., 2043-2053 Reading ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Paris Fashions in Hair and quot Wear, made of sheer striped Japonika Silk, a mixture Val lace. Sleeves are edged with Val insertion and 
“4 lowest BES : Phi FROG! il ik and cotton, very soft and pretty, which wear a chic knife-plaited frill of the material. Sack 1 
64 I Cul e bs f Tx better than an all k fabri T} material is wash Claborately embroidered to match front. Fasten 
D. F ly illustrated, wl Waist made in sailor style with a becoming visibl 1 the back with tiny pearl button White 
' 4 Wr t< tod 
lan want ees ea ee nonika Silk and with a ch onl es 32 to 44 bust. Mail or Express 
P. } IZ 1 0 
ARIS FASHION co. Dent. 15, 209 State St., oa 6 haw tie to match Turnback cuffs of plain ChareesPaidby us « . ey k 
pe ruts in the | material with striped edge finish the elbow sleeve ; : 
‘ee The Waist faster ee Nee cn = a a A 21467. A Dress Waist of Exceptional Style, Made of a Fine, 
. ‘i st ( olor black u th: \ te stripe, navy blue with Sheer, Washable White Marquisette, richly adorned in front 
° a Snes SoA 1 eee : ph with artistic Japanese embroidery. Waist fasten 
llinois rainin School f N ADELE CDE 6 WEE ee Seem ne sent 00 th f rl 1 ittons through th calloped edge 
> with fine pea yutton iroug © Sc -d edge 
g or urses or Express Ch: arges | aid ih us : at left side of front. These scallops are trimmed with 
509 Honore Street, Chicago 21503. Waist of Fine, Sheer, White Lingerie and Beautiful Val insertion and edging as pictured. On each side 
| UNDED 1 Italian Filet Lace. Model is designed in blouse effect with of front there is a cluster of fine tucks and the back 
| —— Seen ront lavishly adorned with Italian Filet lace and fine is finished with four groups of tucks. Short sleeve 
| Connected with Cob Contig and tucks. Gibson plait at cach shoulder. Sleeves are tucked and trimmed with Val lace insertion, and a 
} ] ; ; , H > > j . »< 2 1] 
| Chicago | % - et-in, and armholes are defined by an insertion of finely plaited Marquisette frill. The attached collar 
or wh a Aospital lace Narrow lace to match trim each side of front is adorned with fine tucks and Val lace to correspond 
Ner ty ° va: 
tee ‘oung women a three years’ course of Sleeves are elbow length, prettily tucked and finished | White only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Mail it S 00 
Gaok Candee ‘land theoretical training with a cuff of Filet insertion and lace. Waist fasten Express Charges Paid by us. 
anes h yH tal, of 1,300 beds, including 
S. He sic : ‘ contagious departments W Pl] R f d M 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital, Private e Guarantee to Please you or Refun your oney 
Dieters vate Institutions. Practical courses in 
Scholarshine a sty — Mannags 7 a We pay all Mail or BELLAS HEssé &©O Be sure to write at 
ip r? ONnLDLY a its ig” € a - on 
alning. Commodious Nurses’ Home Express Charges to once for our Free 
4 as s the Superintendent your town. NEW ¥ YORK “CITY. TY. N. Y. Catalogue. 
ae areenamieg aa 
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h e “Acque a Chicat g Ari Arne? t 

i our & COM eg, Trial Shion | 
id - poo send WP" Arnos syonth®) 

Samples kk (tor 

BK cook 
(f Monthly 

Name 


For Mailing This Coupon 


To American Housewives: 
The secret which has earned 
foreign cooks their reputation 
for culinary skill and economy 
combined is revealed by our 


“Acquaintance” Package 


The jar of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef shows you how to serve rich, nu- 
tritious, full Havored, inexpensive meat 
dishes. 


Armour’s Bouillon Cubes enable 
you to enjoy delicious, appetizing, stimu- 
lating bouillon with no more trouble 
than is involved in heating a cup of hot 
water. 


In Armour’s Monthly Cook 
Book you will find, every month, hun- 
dreds of practical recipes, contributed 
in the cause of better and more eco- 
nomical cooking by women living in 
every state in the union. 





Every housewife who has to consider 
6 . > 
economy needs © Acquaintance’’ Pack- 
age and Cook Book. 


Pure, Rich, Beef Flavor 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is just pure, 
rich beef flavor, highly concentrated. 
The flavor that is present in abundance 
in the most expensive meat cuts—lack- 
ing in the equally nutritious but tasteless 
cheaper pieces. 

Buy these cheaper pieces and put the 
lacking flavor in with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, as foreign housewives do. 

With cold meat of any kind and a jar 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef you can 
make the most delicious dishes. 

All clear gain, too. An appetizing 
meal without visiting the butcher. 

Full instructions for using Armour’s 

. ° ‘ 7 
Extract of Beef in every ““Acquaint- 
ance’’ Package. 

Armour’s Monthly Cook Book tells 
the rest. 


It explains how we are conducting a 
big monthly Kitchen Economy Con- 
test, offering 


$528 Prizes Every Month 
For Economical Recipes 


We award this $528 by states, four prizes 
for each state, each month, given in order of 
merit. First prize, $5-—second prize, $3 
third prize, $2—fourth prize, $1. We will con- 
tinue this contest every month until Septem 
ber 1, 1912. 

By this method 192 women win a generous 
cash prize every month, at the same time 
learning the best means of keeping down living 
expenses. 

Sign the coupon and mail it to us. It 
brings the ‘Acquaintance’? Package and the 
current issue of the Monthly Cook Book by 
return mail. 


ARMOUR 4x2? COMPANY 


Dept. 95—Chicago 





None Geta with" 

ARMOURS | 
ORACTo BEF | 
ARMOUR @ CO | 


Chicaso we, 
a 


















“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Marion Harris Neil 


Dainty Chocolate Custards 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Chocolate 
4 Cupfuls of Milk 
‘22s 
apd the chocolate and one cupful of the 
milk into a double boiler and cook until 
smooth, then add the rest of the milk, and, 
when hot, pour it over the sugar, which has 
been mixed with the yolks of the eggs. Return 
to the fire and stir until it begins to thicken; 
it must not boil. Add the vanilla extract, and, 
when cool, pour into small glasses. Beat up 
the whites of the eggs until stiff, then beat 
into them two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Divide 
this meringue on the top of the custards. 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Vanilla Extract 


Beefsteak en Casserole 


2 Pounds of Round 
Steak 
4 Cupful of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
| AVE the steak cut at least one inch thick. 
Melt the butter in a frying-pan, dredge 
the meat with the flour, to which the salt and 
pepper have been added, and brown quickly 
on both sides. Remove the meat to a casserole 
dish, and brown the remaining flour in the 
butter left in the pan. Add the water and 
milk, let come to a boil; then pour over the 
meat and cook for two hours in a slow oven. 
If the flavor is liked an onion may be cooked 
(until yellow) in the butter before the meat 
is browned, and if no milk is at hand water 
may be used instead. Cooked by this method 
the toughest steak will become tender and 
delicious. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

1 Pint of Water 

¥% Pint of Milk 


Frozen Coffee Custard 


14 Pint of Cold, 
Strong Coffee 
1 Pint of Whipping 
Cream 
~CALD the milk in a double boiler. Beat up 
~J the eggs and sugar together until light, add 
them to the hot milk, stir over the fire for a 
few minutes, then remove and cool. Stir in 
the whipped cream and the cold coffee, then 
freeze. 


One of the Best Nut Candies 


114 Cupfuls of New 
Orleans Molasses 
34 Cupful of Granu- 
lated Sugar 
34 Cupful of Butter 
14 Pound of Figs 
1 Cupful of Pecan 
Nut Meat 
YOIL the sugar and molasses, as for molasses 
candy, until nearly done, then add the 
butter, and continue boiling until it becomes 
brittle when a little of it is tried in cold water. 
Add the figs, which have been scraped and 
chopped fine, and the soda; also add the nuts, 
which should be carefully selected. The nuts 
should not be chopped. When well mixed 
pour into a buttered bread-pan of medium size. 
When cool cut around the edge and turn out. 
Divide into slices. 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Pint of Milk 
4 Eggs 


1 Cupfulof Shellbark- 
Nut Meats 
1%4 Cupfuls of Brazil- 
Nut Meats 
144 Cupfuls of English 
Walnut Meats 
A Pinch of Baking Soda 


Savory Rice and Tomatoes 


1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rice Butter 
6 Large Tomatoes Seasoning of Salt, Sugar 
2 Sweet Peppers and Pepper 
YEEL and slice the tomatoes and chop the 
peppers fine. Butter a fireproof baking- 
dish, put in a layer of the tomatoes, cover with 
rice and chopped peppers, and season with 
alt, sugar and pepper. Add layers of tomatoes, 
rice, chopped peppers and seasoning until the 
dish is full, having a layer of tomatoes on the 
top. Dot with the butter. Bake covered 
for three-quarters of an hour and uncovered for 
a quarter of an hour, 


Excellent “S” Biscuits 


1 Cuptul of Butter 
A Tiny Pinch of 

Baking Soda 
1 Lemon 


2 Eggs 
114 Cupfuls of Granu- 
lated Sugar 

334 Cupftuls of Flour 
( *RIEAM the butter, sugar, soda and grated 

lemon rind together, add the eggs well 
beaten, then add gradually the flour. Knead 
the dough lightly and set it aside in a cool 
place for one hour. Take small pieces from 
the dough, roll them with the hand on a 
baking-board to a finger’s length, and mold 
them into an “S.” Lay them on ungreased 
tins.and bake in a moderate oven until ready. 


Delicious Argyle Salad 


1 Can of Apricots 1 Tablespoonful of 
12 Chopped Marsh- Sugar 
mallows 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


'64 Cupful of Chopped 1 Teaspoonful of Dry 
Pecan-Nut Meats Mustard 


Some Lettuce Leaves 1 Teaspoonful of Butter 
Yolks of 4 Eggs A Few Grains of Red 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Vinegar 1 Cupful of Whipped 
Cream 


] RAIN the apricots and lay them on crisp 

lettuce leaves. Put the egg yolks into a 
double boiler, add the vinegar, sugar, salt, 
mustard, red pepper and butter, and _ stir 
them over the fire until they have cooked for 
five minutes. Allow to cool, then add the 
whipped cream and beat all thoroughly to 
gether. Next add the nuts and the marsh 
mallows. Place a spoonful of the dressing on 
each plateful of salad. This is an excellent 
recipe. 


NOTE — Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this depart 
ment—in fact itis her best recipe. This department is 
open to every housewife. Have you not a recipe that 
would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind 
for any dish, but send just one: yourbest. If we like it 
we will send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we 
cannot use, and all such will be destroyed. Address 
The “Best Recipe” Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Ladtes Home Journal for May, 1912 


[o the woman who de- 
mands the utmost in 
flour quality. 





Bvery sack of Occident is 
~ sold not only under guar- 
if ntee of superiority, 


purity, food value and baking qual- 
. ity—but is guaranteed to prove 
his superiority in your 
| to be 
If the 
proof is found 
“wanting after your 
test, your money will 
be refunded. 


d 


es ® hands—you 
Vip 


_ the judge. 
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Costs More—Worth It 
. : 
{ Occident Flour produces 
iehter, whiter cakes-—more de- 
fcious bread, and more of it 
im the bag, isn’t it worth while 
m ask your grocer to explain 
Fhe =Money-back Plan upon 
Which it is sold? 
Our booklet—‘' Better Bak- 
ing’’—for North-East —West 
South—gladly mailed free. 
} 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. | 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
You'll Quit Darning If You 
Insist Upon 
b 
Buster Brown’s a. 
&S « . = : 
DARNLESS” suc 
: ALVIN Ld) had OD When Used 
= For Men, Women and * Thermos keep 
Hosiery °° "Gitaren ® (tear 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months , z. eran 4 
Hosiery that, once tried, you'll buy again L& much to life 
for the whole family. Smooth, sheer, silk forts, you wonder how you a 
lisle —durably reinforced by 2-, 3- and 4-ply tough it. Thermos vessels are ideal fr 
linen thread at eel, top, knee, sole and toe; each Thermos Bottles, $1 up Thermos Carafes, $5 
ony woeen soto te thie, a. fale body. The only Thermos Lunch Kits and Luncheon Hampers, $2.50 
25¢ silk lisle guaranteed hosiery on the market — all : oo cen 
colors, sizes and styles. Has successfully withstood the Thermos Coffee Pots, $5 ermos 5, d« 
hardest wear for years — will far outlive its guarantee 0? © at First-class Dealer 
for you. Its making costs 25% more than any other i ee a ras 
25c guaranteed hosiery. Ask your dealer or order a oT he lehed diet bait Avon the. Uae 
box from us, remitting $1. Give size, style and color. dealer offers a substitute for genuine 
no ve will ship you direct, expr 
Buster Brown’s New Book ek secuank of pee 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, p Write for book illustrating a * 
turing and describing Buster's escapade: describing all Thermo produ 5 
amusing and interesting — appreciated by 3 
children. Send 4c to cover mailing. AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE co. 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILL Buildi NEW YORK CITY 
820 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga,Tenn. Thermos Building / 
ark Registered J 
Papa SECTIONAL ert) " 
: = | k? 
Will You Try |COME-PacKT At Our Risk? 
: Use it in your home for a year ( 
: it the test of service— \' r money 
back any time you say. THAT'S the 
proof! Only Come-Packt va 
make this possible. | 
Made from choicest of har iwood ter i 
( Sawn White Oak, splendidly ta 
. built and handsome! fir 
be 4 igns that are simple lignified, tor 
Choice of eight finis! : i 
F ay ae oe 
f AND You Make A Big Sav!ng 
by buving direct from our tact rit 
pletely finished sections which Ca 
bled in a few minute Our big 
Catalog" ha ix money iving 
\ postcard brings it postp id 
Write TODAY te COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 516 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Bae s ala Benedict 


RECIPE No. 32 


Send for the famous Little 
Red Devil recipes 














Selected by 
tt 
{ | 


Marion Harris Neil 
Split English muffins and toast 
them. Spread thinly with Un- 


Worth-While Fig Tapioca 





: : 2% Cupful of Pearl 24 Cupful of Chopped 
derwood Deviled Ham. Place a Ans Tapioc fs 3 English Watiat 
poached egg on each half muffin 3 — of Cold “ Meats 

, i a ater ream 
and cover with thick cream 1% Cupfuls of Light 1 Tablespoonful of 
auce, Serve at once. Brown Sugar Vanilla Extract 
24 Cupful of Diced 
Figs 


SOAK the tapioca over night in the water. 
~J In the morning add the sugar, figs and 
nuts, and steam for one hour in a double 
boiler. Stir in the vanilla extract and turn 
into thé serving dish. Chill and serve with 
plain or whipped cream. . 








“Rocks” are Good to Eat 


} 1144 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 

| \% Cupful of Lard Baking Soda 

| \% Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 

} 2 Eggs Cinnamon 

1 Cupful of Sour 14 Cupful of Currants 

| Milk 14 Cupful of Sultana 
2 Cupfuls of Raisins 

Oatmeal 4 Cupful of Chopped 

3 Cupfuls of Flour Walnut Meats 


] EAT the butter, lard and sugar together 

until creamy, then add the eggs well beaten, 
| the sour milk, soda, oatmeal, flour, raisins, 
| . currants and walnuts. Mix and drop on a 
buttered pan and bake in a moderate oven 
until ready. 

















Try This Cheese Puff 


6 Tablespoonfuls of VY Pint of Milk p 4 

Grated Cheese 5 Eggs r 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt and Pepper to 

Butter Taste 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 








ELT the butter in a saucepan over the ° 
| fire; then stir in the flour and milk, and To Serve with Cream— 
cook for a minute; then add the grated cheese, 
and the salt, pepper and the beaten yolks ° ° ° 
° of the eggs. Beat up the whites of the eggs To Mix with Fruit— 
Take a acation | until stiff, then lightly fold them in. Pour 
| the mixture into a buttered fireproof dish and 


From | bake for fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. To Serve in Milk, like Crackers 


Serve hot. 


























Date Crackers are Delicious d G : 
Every-day Tastes |e eons Honeycombed Grains 
ound of stonec easpoontul o e 
| Dates Baking Soda P d 
| 2'% Cupfuls of Rolled 1% Cupful of Warm uffe by Steam Explosion 
HEN : | Oats Water 
eae 1 ( an 21% Cupfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Granu- . ° . i, 4 > . Sade 
: i want a | 1 Cupful of Brown lated Sugar These are curious foods—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
vacatio ( 2-Vverv- Sugar 14 Cupful of Cold 5 i ee = P : ah ‘ 
vacation trom ¢€ nell | 1 Cupful of Butter Water I he y seem almost impossible . ‘ 
day tastes, get some Un- | DUT the dates, granulated sugar and cold Think of whole grains puffed to eight times normal size —four 
derwood Deviled Ham | water into a small saucepan and boil until | times as porous as bread. 
1 ; : the dates are soft Allow to cool. Cream the : : fi . : : : : 
and try ezgs a la Benedict. brown sugar and the butter together, then add | Each grain with a myriad air-filled cells, surrounded by toasted 
ana - z the rolled oats and the flour and mix well with walls 
It 18S only one of iots ot the hand Add the hot water and soda and | ; : . P ‘ 
TE ae ° 1 divide the dough into two equal part Roll All done by a steam explosion, which leaves the grains 
gdelic1ous U nderwood out thin. Spread the date filling on one layer . ee 
; niate thekecond aver onths tonek ealine | unbroken— shaped as they grew. 
Ham things you can 7 ; ri llas hetnendly ere 
1 d piece ee into ~~ 5 say . fo " sted | om T, N t 
make—omelets and cro- , See See Se ot. Bere Fomor | d 
. h crackers are delicious served with coffee. | Li e€ oaste uts 
quettes for breakfast, | aes ood ( 
, ° -al Rice Waffle ese foods are shot Irom guns. 
scallops and soufflés for re eee ee Near hes : peer ge bel a : a en ee 
: 1 1 Cupful of Freshly 1 Teaspoonful of Sal And the guns with the grains in them are revolved tor an hout 
luncheon,salads and dress- | ‘Eniled Bice Masaac _ AI I the gt ” 
: - onda 4 salt lacie fod in a heat of 550 degrees. 
ines for dinner etc | 1 Heaping Tablespoon Baking Soda 2 
. | ful of Butte Enough Flourto Make la a ee , ‘ eee ee . oras ‘ ‘ »> Tike acte 
7 as en . i —_ pg yt Orvis That terrific heat is what gives the grains a taste like toasted 
And all these tantalizing dishes 2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk nuts 
oe ‘ e or Cream os i 
give you the taste which only : ; : — ee alf ae Stas, eas on cre 
Underwood Deviled Bam has be THE hot rice add the butter and the Never before wert cereals half so enticing as these crisp, 
preg erie E : ay : Ss well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Add to the porous, nut-like grains. 
the taste of tender ham, salted, sour milk or cream the baking soda. Now ; 
sugared and hickory st red = combine the two mixtures, add the flour, and, 
as = oe mok lastly, fold in the whites of the eggs beaten to Oe Cee Tre 
COOKed é@7 cassergle tO Save all the a stiff froth Jake on well greased and heated EOI ee 2 
ee 


delicate taste; ground fine and waffle-iron 
witwade ancetiic Sees (lesan 
mixed n tn SaVOry Under- Southern Corn-Meal Eee Bread 


I 


wood Deviled Dressing of 42 


: Puffed Wheat, 10c (7°" 


§ ? 
2 
4 ¢ 
; E 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 14 Teaspoonful of > e xtreme 
] : T 1 : I 2 
bland spices. Not hot — just 1 egg Saking Powder u e 1ce Cc West ; 
mouth-watering 1 Cupful of Sour Milk 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 2 3 
outn-watering, 1 Tablespoonful of \Y% Teaspoonful of $ : 3 
Melted Lard o1 Jaking Soda é 


| INDE ee EE —— oe eee 
RWOOD Fe dassitiion 


ilt and baking powder with 


| \ the corn meal, add the egg well beaten, : ares saan Or 
DEV I] ED | the milk and the melted lard or butter, and — | In the morning one serves them with sugar and cream. I 


beat briskly for one minute. Turn into a well 


dy | | mixes them with fruit. 
greased, sizzling hot pan and bake in a moder | 7 4 : oe ry f milk 
HAM ately hot oven. This bread should be served At noon or night-time serve like crackers, In a bowl O — 











as svon as it is taken from the oven. . - . . : . tke garni 
aS SOON as It IS taken Irom tne oven At dinner use for crisps in soup. Or for nut-like garnish to 

Send f he f. : ‘trle ee “ is 
D caesar he Lit le Red A Tasty Mint Sherbet ice cream. 

evil recipes, ney are in our : P ‘ s 
Jk wires. eee: da ig 2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Cupfuls of Sugar Use like nuts in candy making. 
NOOK laste The Taste and Some Finely Cut Mint 1 Cupful of Water 
Cookery Newe 2? Fre | eh Leaves White of 1 Egg 5 

eae es ree. ust 2 Lemon 1 Cupful of Whipped P f A d F d 

‘ ‘ 2 Lemon pful ippe oas 
send us your name and address 3 Oranges Cream ror. naerson s Fro 
and those of vour grocer, men- eae the mint leaves and the grated rinds — | >. .¢¢ 1. ; a. ‘Lee ae eing delightful, are 
ee Bik fe 8 ) of the lemons in the oranze and lemon | Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, be sides being g 
D mae H, ASO) ( n aca juices for half an hour Soil -" sugar and scientific foods. 

00d eviled am. Jr send iter together for five minutes, then pour at ‘ ‘ _ , - _—s v digestible, 

15c for small can to tr once on the other ingredient When cold Whole grains for the first time ar made wholly dig 
rw REPRE , JUV. ‘ { the fr or } | ou te f . ] » SS 
tee eden aia or Negi lnies — oe because the food granules are blasted to pieces. 

"| t the ata Cj isc] . a evy, tiilly beaten, ane the cream reeze ees ; z : ; . vears in 
And ee in the usual manner and serve in slender Their inventor was Prof. A. P. Anderson, who spent yeat 
find the Mrst tning te de 1 t nad herbet ¢ i ( rarnisne witt I prigs ) sce 
hie cal F Ut rdeideate aa ee ee ae meee es devising the process. 
ou ur grocer ha nderwood ee peat , ’ the stomach— foods 

ane. , , > Tesi two foods that don t tax tne ‘ 
Dev Ham, today. A Good Baked Omelet rhe result is t , ltime 

good to serve between meals or at bedtime. 

Ma le by the William Under- 6 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful of = aan ee : : ilk. in lace of bread or 
wood ( 7 . 1 Cupful of Hot Milk Cornstarch And millions of dishes are served in milk, in pk 
WOOC Company, 64 Fulton Street, 3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of ‘racker 
Boston, Mass Cold Milk _ Butter — crackers. 

. 4 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Your grocer has them both. 
YEAT the yolks of the eggs and the salt : 
together until creamy. Boil the milk and 
su : | slowly stir in the cornstarch, which has been 


mixed with the cold milk. Add the butter and . 
Borg my ws } host until well leaded Stir this into the The Quaker Oats (mpany 
} t fit for i | | 






Upped | | yolks of the eggs and lightly fold in the whites 
s hi | o " 


st 


of the eggs, which have been beaten very stiff. ers —Chica Oo 
se Pour into a buttered pan and bake in a slow Sole Mak 8 
oven for twenty-five minutes. (260) 
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THE YOUNG ‘ 
MOTHERS’ CLASS aseline 
By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. : 

= 11 D ing the Bal A Blessing 
Second Lesson: Dressing the Baby 
] should a little baby be held while to Mothers 


being dressed ? 








He should be held lying on the Jap. Never A mother thin ks 


try to dress a youns, baby while holding him in 


a sitting position; his back and neck may be care f U | | bg \W h ei) 
badly injured if you do. 

What article of clothing should be put on ChOoOOS nN 5 an 
first? ointment for her 


The flannel band which the baby should 


wear for the first two months of his life, and b re] b y : Ss ten d Cr 


after this time the ribbed knit band with 


shoulder straps. skin. It must be pure through and through— 


| Deetibe the method of putting on the must contain nothing that can possibly harm. 
anne gana. 


The band should be neatly rolled, then This is what makes ‘‘Vaseline’’ such a great | 3 


smoothly unrolled around the baby’s abdo ‘ 
men, being careful that there are no wrinkles blessing LO TIO hers. 
to hurt the tender flesh. Then the band should : 

be basted on the left side, one finger being 7 ae . > ee ee : : 
ninced between the band and the skin tee It 1S pure absolutely pure sterilized In the 


it will not be possible to prick the baby. This 


will be difficult at first, but it will “become pr OCCSS of manufacture — the best and safest 
very casy after a little practice. The band 


should be snug but not tight enough to bind. olnt ment for the skin f from earliest Infancy. 




















~~ 





Why is it necessary to sew on the band? For the skin to look well it must be well. ‘‘ Vaseline’ 
gSecause safety pins often become unfa is 2 wondertul cleanser of the skin. 

tened and seriously hurt the baby before any P : 
one knows about it. Then, too, if the band is It goes into the pores and takes away all dirt and 
sewed on there is nothing hard to press into the ° ac ae . . Ik | Aca Ns 
tender flesh when the baby is being held or is impurities with it. It keeps the skin fresh, clean and 
lying in his crib. When the baby is two months a pera ite i pss . — 
old, and the ribbed, knit band is used, it should | soft, as Nature made it. 
be put on over the feet—not over the head a ih ae a ar © OW Acts —? : . a 
slipped up into place, and the arms put I hat Is W iy \ aseline should he used alw ay S by 
through the straps. every Woman Who wants to keep her child’s skin in good 

What article of dothing should next be condition and her own skin ‘‘like a child? ” 
put on? eae . A . ; - 

The diaper. This should be folded double There are several different preps urations of ‘* Vaseline’? as delicate as 
and pinned snugly, but not too tight, with one they are useful. All are put up in collapsible tin tubes, which insure 
large safety pin, and, where the legs go through, a - N | lirt c: h tl 
witha small safety pin on each side. When the untainted purity. _4NO ( ust Or dirt Can reach the contents not even your 
knit band is used the diaper may be pinned to own hands touch it until the moment of use. Be sure you get ; Vaseline.’ 
the jittle tab at the bottom of the band, and : ‘cy, > kI is all al ines nn rane 1} 
this will keep it from slipping. These three Ou free tseline booklet te IS all a out these preparations, as well as many 

safety pins in the diaper are the only ones that other things of interest to the housewife. Write for your copy today. 


hould be used in the baby’s « lothing é - 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


Consolidated) 


What should next be put on the baby? 


The wool shirt, which should button down 
the front. Next the long wool stockings and 




















— — i. 

hootees should be put on. These should be 17 State Street ‘eal a | WHITE VASELINE.. | Reranch OAices: 

warmed before they are put on, and the little — 

feet should be warmed in the hand; never put New York | i London— Montreal 

tockings on cold feet The stockings may be — Fass ’ 

pinned to the diaper with the two small safety 

pins that fasten the diapers at the side 

% THIAT articles of clothing should then be ————————— mo, caesacnnininsianiniaein 
put on? 


4, BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


Sent ON APPROVAL 


The long flannel skirt—which hould be 
made on a cotton waist, with tiny buttons in 
the back, so that no pins need be used—and 
the white dress. Do not use a pinning blanket. 





Examination Free 


-) : ¥ ; : 
rJ a? 1 Send Full Length Sample 
| i - Transformations, 
Fr Pompadours, 
KA ; Waves and a. 
J with or w ; 


Ilow should these articles be put on? 





Always over the baby’s feet, never over hi 


7 /_ head. They may both be slipped on, then 
turn the baby over on his stomach so that they 
may be buttoned in the back. This will avoid 





ide o cente 
Cleo Co'l por gee it i va 
~seseipe ong eeniae F y ’ Sita ae Marguerite Wave k : ey leapt ma? 
uv > bab 0 n. . : indsof beautiful 
id : Af ou e Kept |; ' 
» wy ventilated work, so natural in finis sil 
B DEN Now that the baby is bathed and dressed 4 Warm with Soft | as to defy detect on, hs nt Pow Art easel 
what next should be done for him? bp )\ Catalog and latest Fashion Supple- Seal 
: ‘““Non- Nettle”’ ment, ‘“Drifts.””_ Also Kalos Booklet, 
His eyes should be very gently washed out “ze y “Beauty's Charm.” 
EAGLE BRAND with boric-acid solution (one teaspoonful of I Cl 


ber~ 
borit acid in a pint ol boil d wilcr), u ing at | 4 FLANNELS i thei W 
CONDENSED MILK separate piece of cotton or linen for each cy Ordinary flannel are to \| t« Foci 


hicagzo may hav 
lf Naturally Curly b 





squeezing a few drops of the solution into the cau irritation and ier ae 


H ee ee ah ee | i that hath: scotlon ond dock proce Write for intor 
t or linen, Next the mouth should be washe | “ or SWITCHES 
as bee n he De hetestaw a GND hens a ‘ Non-Nettle White Flannels” Te he: a 
a sul by twisting a little piece of cotton or ~ ees ? fics } rai vy 
e - . . ° ° are ( ( { ( 9 moo il 9 a 
e linen firmly on your little finger, dipping thi | ‘ RENAN youre noo] 13, ¢z.18-in % 2 1! 02.20 in. $2.00 
a ‘| n ran . Se ey . 2 . | est, finest best v caring, best wash 2 0z.20-in 1 0z.22-in 00 
in the boric acid olution, and very 4 ntly wip | tna: Battie tacts (25 to $1.00 2 % o2.22-in i 15 2° 02.24-in. 4.00 
for emeenela =| et cn ete cite aby'smout ing Garnet pote O50 81000 | ddan ae a Stee $e 
” ‘ | ya. ec ( CIFCe to mothe 3 oz 24-in. 345 2 oz.28-in. 6 95 
»ware ¢ i ( ine iio . z. 26-1 4.95 Special 30-i 
How should the nos » and ears he cleaned? | Beware of substitute an imitation oz. 26-in 5 Spec 


| “Non-Nettle”’ is st: mped ye valf yard oz.30-in.10.45 Wav ma $8.00 
Use avid Nursery A small piece of absorbent cotton should be — | : on selvage. We do not sell ri :* eel j WiGs and TOUPEES for MEN ou 


very firmly twisted on the end of a wooden specialty. Send for measurement kant. 











































































toothpick, then dipped in the boric-acid’ solu | i Send for Free Samp Case Kalos Com 
BOR DEN "Ss tion and passed just a litthe way into each = | §f ; ere eK ag ere ae ROOST AG Ht 
- nostril. Never try to reach up far enough to ined J rete ib ae tee vet re a “pe p ie tad Price Sanit eal on 
Co ndensed Milk Co. hurt the baby, but only to remove any sccré i White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Ete, Also $1.00 oe 
7 ic ‘ : 1 ee , : rf I il { ed ¢ logue s cant 50 style W hite The E. Burnham I lus 
NEw York — ‘ond ge leah oeges Aisa Bhi gs re per each 1 | : i e Inf 7@O —, Lessone Fa . | 
7 2 4 ane n 1c ‘ c anner; Mut One . ' P 
LEADERS OF QUALITY should never reach far into the opening of the mM and “" “et is of needful articles § exux ' BEAUTY CULTURE. I ~% 
: ’ : ; ear, Only Just within the outer car, to where and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper n MANUFACTUR = be 
Send for Recipe Book Send for Baby’s Book any Wax or dirt is seen. The nose and ears — | For 25 cents we will in clude a eos plete set of <n es "SEND FOR TREE ~~ 9 
should be carefully dried with a mall piece of a Ne aig se lake + ‘ balvyy’s first aes —— gat Gro 
cotton or linen, so that they will not become | W acy er —— sd 20 ee A ae aa pa i. BURNHAM 
Sore. 138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 105 
| J] THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., “Toledo, Ohio —_—_—_—— 
What should then be done for the baby? \ = — —— 
The hair should be gently brushed with the —_—_—_ rb 
oft brush; if it is a boy baby the hair should | aaa - “ a8 Balmy- weather wt) 
bi parted on the side with the small comb; if | & * cleaned or dye 
en a virl it s ould be parted in the middk 
r ———— ee (¥ . 
ao aon | 
'k Of BoRDEN ’s CONDENSES Ilow should the baby’s nails be cared for? 
en hey hould be cleaned with a wooden tooth + 
pick never with sharp sci or and ¢ it, when 1) 
eT aoe Garter with the Guarantee!!” 1 
| ou Ver be bitten oll; if they are not t | F 
ari ia “i 4 f bel — ee his face if Cannot tear dae most delicate stocking! | 
| J ap _ weil ° | : Ber r 
| acy baby’ toilet is now compk te, and he HOLDS Brock’ U Smooth! t ? 
ild be taken into another room, placed in reas ing Up Smoothly 4] ; > oO 
sh a te le T BRO.CO. 
hi ‘crib and covered with a light blanket. The cwr''ahs EEE 3] A. F. pole 1 Dy - 
} 4 | : . f rs ane € 
ic at es” room in which the bath was given should then Sisfactonsurated by money rf tickt nec box. Frone® a Foire ount Ave 
deg ® the; . wih vie be aired, and all the toilet articles should be rs ; : i ee Fie nd Ws 
Bain Baten . PRESERVED MILK pro * =| put away neatly. oe eee ae f * 3714N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts 
Ng St i ms and fe addition: pe | staid ; ; saps ; 4 PHILADELPHIA 7 
Natu. “Positi, »- will NOTE TI y Mott >y f Send today for descriptive circular i) Wilmington, Del. w as hi I te 
» NOTE 1e Young Mothers Registry is a depart = - vw Lming*< St..N.W 
N, each label | ioe aetuene hae eae aati, wikch ie econ | tae NEWPORT MFG. CO., 241 W. 23d St., New York 716 Market St. 1224 
to give mor aaa ly instruction to mothers about the care er La Er ees eS erat nee eomatnenineees =e 
of their babies, Babies must be re gistered oe S 
| frei months old. Gn cig of astampeyacuresaed VED EDDING foto 
rosie te D ctor Ce ities will forw: rd regist try ‘bla nks, NG RA E ) irae k 







which must be filled out and returned. Advi ce on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month, 
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Perfect 
Balance 


Of Nervous 
System 


is needed as much, or 


more, by the 


Business Man 


and Busy Woman 


as by any athlete, and 
many use 


Grape-Nuts 


in training because they 
find it “does the business.” 


It is made of Wheat 
and Barley, and perfectly 
cooked at the factory. 


It contains Phosphate of 
Potash (grown in the 
grain)—the element which 
unites in the body with 
albumin and water to 
form and rebuild the gray 


matter in Brain and Nerve 
centres. 


That's why 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


A trial will tell. 


—_ 


Posturn Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A. 


———— 


Cana< lan oils stum Cereal Co. ‘ Ltd. 


Ww indsor, Ontario, Canada. 




















THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


Eating Between Meals 


“T “HE mother of one of the older Registry 

babies suggested this subject for a “talk.” 
Her baby has been most carefully brought up 
according to Registry ideas, but the other day 
the mother wrote quite a heartbroken letter to 
the effect that she was about discouraged be- 
cause people insisted upon giving her boy things 
to eat the moment he entered their houses. 
The consequence was that he began to lose his 
good appetite for his regular meals, and showed 
marked signs of indigestion. This is a very 
common case, and many other mothers have 
spoken to me about the same thing. 


Constant Nibbling Ruins the Digestion 
| pple vin between meals ruins a child’s di- 


gestion. Constant nibbling on crackers, 
apples, bananas, candy, popcorn, ice-cream, 
sandwiches, cakes, or in fact anything that 
keeps the gastric juices constantly at work, 
can but spoil the digestion in the end. The 
stomach needs rest as well as do other parts of 
the body, and if it never has any it will give 
out sooner or later. Grandmothers, aunts and 
neighbors are very apt to offer an attractive 
little child something to eat ‘‘the moment he 
enters” their houses. In fact I know of many 
houses where a cooky-jar is kept where little 
hands can help themselves whenever their 
owners wish, and it is needless to say that this 
is quite often. This is well meant but very 
thoughtless. It is enough to discourage any 
young mother who has worked hard to bring up 
her child correctly. 

No person has a right to feed another person’s 
child without first asking the permission of 
that child’s mother, and this should not be 
done in the presence of the child. If the 
mother has to refuse it will only make the child 
unhappy and dissatisfied. The plea that ‘‘it 
never hurt my children” does not hold good; 
no two children are exactly alike. If the child 
is made ill by this feeding, then it is the 
mother, not the relative nor the neighbor, who 
has to be up nights and pay the doctor’s bills. 

The consequences of eating between meals 
are farreaching. If a child is sturdy immedi- 
ate ill results may not be noticed, but little by 
little the digestion will be weakened, and by 
the time he is grown he will be a chronic 
dyspeptic. Many an older person who claimed 
that “it never hurt my children’? now has 
grown sons and daughters living on ‘‘ dyspepsia 
cures,” whose troubles were started years ago, 
when as little children they had access to the 
cooky-jar and the pickle-jar. 


Three Regular Meals a Day 
N AVERAGE child of two years needs but 


ih three regular meals a day. ‘These meals 
are u ually best planned as follows: 

Halfan hour before breakfast the juice of an 
orange 

Breakfast, 7 A. M A home-cooked cereal, 
with salt on it and milk from the cop of the 
bottle; a glass of milk, or a cup of cocoa made 
with milk and water in equal quantities; a 
piece of entire-wheat toast and butter. On 
alternate mornings give egg either coddled or 
soft-boiled; or broiled, fat breakfast bacon. 

Dinner, 12 m.—On alternate days a cup of 
clear broth or else a vegetable purée. Chicken, 
rare beef, or lamb chop, with one fresh green 
vegetable and either baked potato, macaroni 
or rice, and a piece of stale bread and butter. 
For dessert, baked apple, junket, custard, rice 
or tapioca pudding, or home-made vanilla ice 
cream, or stewed fruit of some kind. Give 
only water to drink—no milk—with this meal. 

Supper, 5:30 p. m.— Milk toast, nursery bis 
cuit and milk, or a well-cooked cereal and 
milk; a glass of milk to drink; stale bread 
and butter, or toast and butter, or zwieback; 
prunes, apple sauce or stewed fruit, if not used 
for dinner; otherwise junket or orange jelly 

and one graham cracker, or else a ginger cooky 
or a small piece of gingerbread, or a lady finge Tr. 

This diet is enough for a child until he is six 
years old. Many of these older children, es- 
pecially if inclined to we a sluggish liver, do 
better with little or no sweet milk. Milk is 


often very constipating to this type of child 
In such cases try good buttermilk. It may 
be difficult to get a child to drink this at first, 


but it is usually possible to educate the taste so 
that the child really enjoys it after a time. 


Drink Water Between Meals 


\ TATER should be taken in quantities of 

one or two glasses between meals, but 
nothing else unless the child is really very 
hungry, in which case a glass of milk or an apple 
may be allowed; but only the mother, who can 
watch the effects, should give these things to 
the child. If the appetite flags at the regular 
mealtimes then absolutely nothing but water 
hould be allowed between meals, even if the 
child says he is hungry 


Children often ask for something to eat 


because they do not know what else to do and 
have formed more or le of a habit in thi 
direction. No child fed as suggested above 


will suffer from lack of nourishment. Person 
who feed the children of others between meal 


are doing a great injury to the children and to 
their mother 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 
NOTE —Letters f n prospective mothers are an 
swered by mail. No questions of this character are 


vazine. Readers are welcome to 
nna Wheeler, in care of The 
Independence Square, Phila 
i she will take pleasure in givin 
any questions about 
the mse ly ve D1 it no about ( ldren. 

Miss Wheel er will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in The Journal. She will 
take pleasure in ¢ ig advice and suggesting patterns, 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 









write to Mari 


















































Let Your Porch Be Your Reception 
Room During the Summer Months 


When there is scarcely a breath of air inside the 
house you can (if you use Vudor Porch Shades) sit on 
the porch and be cool and comfortable, receive your 
guests, have luncheon, and be as private as though 
within doors. 

Vudor Porch Shades shut off the gaze of inquisitive 
outsiders, but they do not interfere with your outward 
view. Besides making the porch the most comfortable 
spot during the day, Vudor Porch Shades are extremely 
useful in the evening. "They shut out the sun’s rays all 
day long, but /et in the breeze, and allow you a pleasant, 
cool place to read, write, sew or take a nap, either day 
or evening. 

Indeed, Vudor Porch Shades lend so much privacy 
that thousands of families are now using the porch for 
sleeping purposes. You can look forward to a summer 
of comfort, if your porch is equipped with 


» _ Porch 
OF Shades 


“‘They Outlast Many Seasons’”’ 


Made 
up with a screw driver. 
stained instead of painted. 
run. ‘The slats are 
of Seine twine, the kind used in fishermen’s nets, and is woven with a 
lock stitch which can’t come out. 

Cost from $2.50 upwards, according tow idth, and last for years. An 


colors to harmonize with any surroundings. Easily put 
Any woman can hang them. ‘The colors are 
‘The most severe rain will not make them 
of tough wood and won't break. The binding is 


ordinary porch can be equipped for from $3.50to$10.00. BUT L OOK 
FOR THE VUDOR NAME PLATE ON EVERY SHADE 
YOU BUY. This is very important, for the imitations cost m« 
and last but a few weeks. 


Write for Beautiful Book 


which will show how to make your porch cool, com- 


Vudor Porch 











in colors, 


fortable and cozy. It also illustrates both 





+ 
; ; ; ; ¢ ¢ 
Shades and Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. Vudor Ham- yr DS 
mocks are made with a heavy re-enforcement woven j Pog 


into the bed and with double strength end cording 
They cost no more and wear twice as long 
as other hammocks that look like them. 
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ie! ie who 
have tried them are 
delighted ’that such 
Canned:Fruit can 
be had without the 
bother of. home 
canning. 


The attention of the world is be- 
ing attracted to this wonderful 
state. . We want you to know us 
at our best: Know us by our 
fruits. The fruits that are making 
California more famous are 


HUNT’S 
Quality 


it 
‘The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled”’ 


If you really appreciate a delicacy, 
you cannot afford to be without 


HUNT’S FRUITS for your 
table. 


Three qualities—all good. 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality 
is everything the name implies. 


35c per can. 


Hunt’s Superior Quality 


is better than most people have 
ever used, 30c per can. 


Hunt’s Staple Quality 
Pure and delicious; in medium 
heavy syrup. 25c per can. 


Try them and be convinced. 


Remember that grocers who carry 
these goods are high class and 
deserve your full patronage. 

bukdeg 
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FOUR GREAT THINGS 
A WOMAN 
DOES AT HOME 


See what a mistress asks, say, of a cook: 
First, she must be able to cook a wide variety 
of dishes—perhaps seventy-five or a hundred; 
second, she must be neat and clean; third, she 
must work from 7 A. M. to9 p. M. (to be sure 
she has ‘‘time off,’ but how much?); fourth, 
she must cook dinner Saturday evening, and 
two or three meals on Sunday. 

Now suppose that same girl were to secure 
employment in a factory. What would the 
superintendent require of her? First, she 
must know how to do one thing well; second, 
she must be punctual and neat; third, her 
hours are from 7 a. M. to 5 p. M., with half an 
hour for luncheon; fourth, she has Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday for her very own. 

In other words, a mistress demands that a 
skilled woman—for cooking is an art which 
takes years to master—shall work eighty-five 
or ninety hours a week, all week long, and in 
return get from five to eight dollars a weck, 
with bed and board. A woman with an equal 
amount of skill, working fifty hours a week in a 
factory, would earn fifteen dollars a week and 
find her own bed and board. To be sure the 
average factory girl does not earn anything like 
fifteen dollars, but remember that the average 
factory girl is unskilled. 

If you were a girl of sixteen, choosing your 
vocation, would you hesitate for a moment 
between the two propositions outlined? 

But this is only one little element in the 
problem. The phase of the subject which 
transcends and clinches the entire argument 
has not yet been set down: The girl in your 
kitchen is a “‘servant,” a menial, an underling, 
subject to the dictates of the youngest child in 
the house. The girl in the factory is subject 
only to her forewoman; her nights are her own; 
her mornings and evenings are her own; she 
is her own mistress one whole day and a half 
each week, and she is not a ‘“‘servant.” 

Here, then, looms up one of the greatest 
domestic problems of this country, and only 
the women—since it is they who employ and 
govern servants—can solve it. Not only that, 
but every woman who takes a foreign-born 
servant into her home also strikes the keynote 
for that girl, in her treatment of her, of Amer- 
ican domesticity, home life, courtesy, fairness 
and humane consideration. She takes into 
her keeping and becomes responsible for the 
morality of another, and in doing so she docs 
the third great thing that a woman does when 
she attempts to ‘‘run a house.” 


The Fourth Great Thing 


TOW we come to the fourth great thing that 
ye the woman does—perhaps the greatest 
of all: a child comes to her, placing upon her 
the responsibility of molding and training a 
human life. 

‘Of course,” comes the protest, “‘but must 
the mother alone do this? How about the 
father?” 

“T recently spoke to a steel worker,’’ said 
John Graham Brooks, ‘‘who told me that he 
had never seen his baby’s eyes. He was work- 
ing on the twelve-hour shift—leaving home 
before six in the morning and returning after 
six at night. When he left home the baby was 
asleep, and when he returned the child was 
again in bed. As he had worked seven days 
each week for nearly a year he had never had 
an opportunity of seeing his baby awake; he 
was compelled to take his wife’s testimony as 
to the color of the child’s eyes.’’ The case is ex- 
treme, you may say. Yes, it is. Still, it typi- 
fies the revolution that modern industry has 
wrought in the home, taking the father away 
for long hours each day, and throwing upon 
the mother the entire responsibility of child 
training. 

For it is not only among the working classes 
that this condition exists. The well-to-do are 
also subject to it. The average business or pro- 
fessional man leaves home immediately after 
breakfast and does not return until night. 
During the time when his children are playing 
and learning, the breadwinner is away from 
home providing the income which makes 
possible play and education. Perhaps on 
Saturday afternoons and on Sundays and holi- 
days, if nothing interferes, this man will see his 
children—in some cases he may even talk and 
walk with them, securing their sympathy and 
entering into their lives. But of the constant, 
intimate contact which the mother has with 
her children the average father enjoys no share. 

Thus the transformation of the home, the 
disappearance of the many occupations which 
were formerly carried on there and the removal 
of the father’s employment from a place ad- 
jacent to the home to some distant factory or 
office building have placed the duty of child 
training upon the women of the household. 
Whatever home training a child receives is 
therefore the tr: uining of the mother. She gives 
the child his earliest impressions of the things 
of this world. And it is these early impressions 
that ultimately count. ‘‘Give me a child until 
he is seven, and I will stake my reputation on 
his future,’’ is no idle boast. Whether we are 
at birth endowed with intellectual powers, or 
whether our mind is a blank upon which im- 
pressions create our thought and character, the 
impre ssions of the first six or seven years are 
the impressions which stay with us longest 


What is in the Mother’s Hands 


TOW what rests in a mother’s hands in her 
home training of a child? Expressed in its 
simplest terms it is the molding of character. 
Successful character molding presupposes five 
things: (1) Individualization. 
(2) Physique. 
(3) Normal Recreation. 
(4) Self-Knowledge. 
(5) Energy and Enthusiasm. 


These elements, rightly emphasized, lay the 
foundation for the development of character. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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Aunt Em'ly and Pie 


"Times have changed. Pie twice a day was all the style when I was a 
girl. Once in a while there was pudding for dinner, but pie was the stand-by. 
"Now there isn’t one of the children that doesn’t like 





better than pie, and I must say I’m glad of it. Pie is 
dreadful hard on stomachs." 

There is something worth thinking about. Pies and 
heavy puddings disturb digestion. Jell-O desserts are 
wholesome and healthful as well as delicious. 

A big Jell-O dessert costs only ten cents and can be 
made in a minute by any body. 

Seven delightful Jell- O ai Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you 
the famous recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., | 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name rtd is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JEL 
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This 
form of 
package 
is original 
with us 

T_ookforthe 
“Quaker 
City" brand 
Do you know 
the delight of this breakfast deli- i ae "9 a 
cacy —its appetizing aroma; its § Here’s the daintiest gift you ever laid cy 
—¢ 5" P on a whole week’s supply of Ma 
peculiar palate charm: ; 


; Face Powder—Free. Of course, you 
Not a pickled bacon; but the good old English of Marinello Face Powder, but perhaps 5 
dry cure with refinements known only to the have never used it, and so, simply to Ict you 
Molands. Just right in its proportion of fat oy -delichtful it is. we are going to give 
and lean —due to personal selection. Sliced to sce now ee nn ee eres wider to tas! 
an alluring thinness—always uniform, and you enough of this exquisite powder to a 
packed in the daintiest way; with full 16 oz. you a whole week. Daintily put up in 4 
to the box. Both quality and economy ! 
Originally the pride of the Philade Iphiz a particular 
housewife, Moland’s “Quaker City "’ Sliced Bacon 





charming useful little Traveler’s Case with 
puff and mirror, that usually sells for 50. 




















j 

ee r « ¢ Ss, I dime and 
has won its partisans from Maine to California. Send us your name j —_ i ae » Traveler's 

: . P A 3 two-cent stamps, and both the ravel 
If not yet to be had in your city, we will deliver a Case — the Free Marinello Powder come to you 
pound package, post-paid, for 35c and the name of a i Mz elle yrisinely de- 
your dealer. (We can do so but once, and only prepaid. You'll fine arinello a surpt Ane ie 
when dealer's name is sent.) lightful powde r. Write to-day — mention shad 
Wm. Moland’s Sons, Philadelphia MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, CHICAGO, nd. | 








Can you name the 


_ Old Greatest Piano Composition 
rom 
Your Carpets for tone, according to 















Send your old carpets Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
to us. We will make 






c e the one standard composition that, 0% ing 
them into beautiful rugs, and Sigg gp cer se melody and massive « ard ‘perhaps 
return to you freight the best ever written to display the toné al ralities Se 
paid. A post: al piano? If not, write for a most intere Ag ithe nie 
brings price list | telling of the LYON & HEALY Prize Con int 
illustrated in Bloomfield-Zeisler’s decision, and the 


colors, with 


rate” LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Address, Lyon & Healy, 23-68 E. Adams Street, Chicag 
Allen Rug Weaving Co., 949 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. World's Largest Music Ho 


‘or E I T O I D” Casters 
and Tips 

will not scratch, mar, or stain hardwood floor: 

noise-proof and wear indefinitely. “FEL TOID” Casters 

and Tips are made of an indestructible, resilient sub- 

stance which serves as a cushion tread, receives 

absorbs the impact, and insures absolute 

floor and rug protection. 

Furniture and Hardware Dealers will supply you 


You just try them;—and make sure that “FELTOID"” 1 
stamped on everyW heel andTip. Insist on having “FEL ase 

Casters or Tips put on all new furniture you pure ace as 
should cost you nothing extra. Send a post al anyway for 
booklet K 10 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. K 10 Bridgeport, Conn. 
























































AFTERNOON CALLS 


ilhams 





owder 


If you enjoy the perfume of 
freshly cut flowers, you cannot 
fail to appreciate the delicious 
fragrance of Williams’ Talc 
Powder. But this fragrance 1s 
only one of its charms. Its 
lightness, softness and fluffiness, 
its soothing, absorbent and 
antiseptic properties appeal to 
every discriminating user of 
toilet powders. 


Your choice of four odors, Violet, 
Carnation, Rose (Flesh Tint), Karsi. 


A Dainty Silver-Plated | 
Vanity Box 





When shopping, calling, at the theatre, 
automobiling, traveling, etc., a little | 
touch of ‘Tale Powder is often a neces- | 
sity and then you need a Vanity Box. | 

We have had made especially for us 
a dainty, heavily silver-plated Vanity 
Box fitted with French Powder Puff and 
Concentrating Mirror. The convenience 
of alway s having with you a little pocket 
mirror alone makes the Vanity Box 
indispensable. 


How to Get One 


Buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, 
any odor; send us the name of the 
dealer from whomyou bought it, the date, 
and ten 2c. stamps (20 cents) and we 
will send the Vanity Box to you at once. 
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Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ 
Team T 


: Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey 
cilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, Etc. 


A WOMAN 
DOES AT HOME 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Extremely individualized or spoiled children 
are very little better than under-individualized 
children, unless the contact with school com- 
panions in early life “takes off the rough 
edges,’ and introduces social as well as in- 
dividual ideas. Nevertheless, here again the 
duty of regulating the training in such a way 
that over-individualization will be impossible 
rests upon the mother. 

Of course the father must play a part in the 
training of his children, and he is by no means 
entirely exempted from all responsibilities 
merely because his business calls him away 
from home for a certain number of hours each 
day. Yet the bare fact remains that while the 
present system of industry continues side by 
side with the present organization of the home 
some division of work is inevitable. The house- 
keeping must fall to the lot of the married 
woman, and the income-getting to the lot of the 
married man. That both should participate 
in training the children is obvious; but that 
the greater portion of this duty must devolve 
upon the woman is also inevitable. 


The Basis of a Child’s Lifework 


T IS for the mother principally, then, to see 

that her child has a robust body. There is 
a way to feed and clothe a child which makes 
for health, but there are scores of ways which 
produce an anemic and tubercular child. A 
strong body is an almost necessary basis of 
lifework, for without it the mind cannot do its 
best thinking, nor can the heart manifest its 
best impulses. 

The improperly nourished bodies, defective 
eyes and ears, and deformed, misshapen bones 
and muscles of American school-children tell 
plainly and bluntly the story of the unwisdom 
and inefficiency of American motherhood. 
How many mothers know what kinds of exer- 
cise will correct a low shoulder or a low hip? 
How many mothers know the first facts about 
physical development? ‘There could be no 
more pointed plea for a well-trained mother- 
hood than that furnished by the manifold de- 
fects of American school-children. We cannot 
get away from the fact that the physical defects 
of our boys and the physical atrophy of our 
girls are due in large part to the ignorance of 
the women who brought those boys and girls 
into the world. 

In the third place a mother has to provide 
recreation for her child, since education un- 
questionably begins in the well-directed plays 
of a child. Play gives physical and mental 
development, besides training children to 
establish and to adhere to a code of action—a 
moral code if you will—which will determine 
their attitude in later life. ‘‘The child without 
a playground,” says G. Stanley Hall, ‘‘is likely 
to become the father without a job.” 


What the Child Should Know 


\ JITH a strong body and a well-developed 

play instinct must go, in the fourth place, 
intimate self-knowledge. That our bodies are 
wonderful, God-given machines our children 
must be taught, and that with them they may 
do whatever work they may decide upon in life. 

Through the wise teaching of bodily and 
personal hygiene we reach the foundation for 
the expression of energy and enthusiasm. It is 
Each child 
ith an abundance of it, but he 
must be told how to direct it wisely. In addi 
tion to these, he must, of course, be taught sym- 
pathy, ideals, and the inspiration which makes 
for aspiration and character. 


energy which makes the world go. 


is endowed w 


Inspiration must 
be taught as the will to do, and sympathy as an 
appreciation of things and of men. 

Here, then, it is the woman in the home who 
determines what shall be the character of the 
new generation, and it is that which consti- 
tutes the fourth and perhaps the greatest thing 
that she does. 


I WE put these four great things primarily 

and almost solely upon woman’s shoulders, 
is it too much? Not if a woman is ‘‘up to her 
job,” and takes her job seriously. It is a full 
job, certainly, but not too full for any woman 
to compass. And the writer does not see how 
she can shirk any of the parts of it. 

Suppose men were to buy foodstuffs for the 
table, for example. A sorry mess 
make of it made of it, as 
fact, when the y 
should help, ye but not control. 

Every who has ever absented herself 
from her house for any length of time know 
what happens when a man tried to run it in 
her absence. Me is a polite word for the 
which he create 

The same is true when he tries to ‘‘run the 
ervant”’ or The jokes 

role are not merely jokes. 
training of a child without a 
the least said the better. 

No, the job is woman’s job, a full, big job. 
As the American woman of the present works 
it out—or fails 


would they 
a matter of 
have tried They can and 


have 


voman 


condition 


** discharge the cook. 
about men in thi 
And as to hi 


woman’s hand 


so there will be a better or 


sorrier condition for us to face in the next 


generation. For in each of the four great 
things that she does, woman, supreme in 
her field, touches every important phase of 
American life. 
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VENEER speak for itself. 
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VAD ARERR - 


Simply moisten a cheese cloth duster with LiIQuID VENEER 
and dust everything with it—from the grand piano to 

the dainty gilt frame on the mantelpiece. Always dust 
with Liguip VENEER and your duster will carry off all 

the dust instead of scattering it, your home will / 
always look like new, and your housework will “Y> 
be lightened in a way that will surprise you. 


Trial Bottle Free F 


Write to-day for free trial bottle and let Liqguip Pf 
Send the coupon. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY Pd 
48-E Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. / 





, P % 
Light Housework : 
g These two words tell the whole L1QUID VENEER story— they tell 
#| of cheery furniture, fixtures, metalwork, woodwork and hardwood a 
| floors—of sanitary rooms—of time, labor and money saved— _ [2 
#| and of a home that’s always sweet and clean— Z 
8 ° Fe 
i When You Dust With : 
# § 
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Name 





4 Accept no pros 
tute—insist on the - 
yellow pack JIOME O/L, 


ed lette 


i (LIQUID VENEER) 


4 
a 
yellow package , : 2 Street & No. 
with the black tilt- our new product, makes stiff scis- 4 
sors and shears cut easy. A 
— a 





City & State 
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Dressmaking Is Fun W 4 
Pneu Form 


(The Pneumatic Dress Form) 
It reproduces any form with looking-glass fideli 
Regulate standard rod to any height. 
Write for Booklet V-18 “It’s you”’ 
Containing full description and prices 
The Pneumatic Form Co., 557 Fifth Ave., near’ 46th St., New York 














Supporter 


IStandard Supporter for women, 


tt. 


New Styles with 


| Rubber Cushion Loops 

125 cts. per pair 

bee Other Styles | 
50 cts. to $1.00 


“The name is on the Buckles:” 


If your dealer cannot supply you—|| 
remit ‘direct. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
614-516 Broadway, New York ‘ 











“Mum” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us hi 


eand 25 cents,and we'll send it postpiid, 





MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 







We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a parr 
\) DO NOT BUY re tires from Sale ne 
Rat any price until you receive Our |atest 
Mart catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard ef 
h prices and marvelous new offers. 
is al] it will cost you to 
ONE CE T write a postal and every- 
M thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
‘turn mail You will get much valuable 
informatio Do not wait, write it now, 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundrie Aalf 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept G-161, Chicago 


== 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


usual frece 
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SE 
MACHINE OIL 


n-One lubricates every partol any 
; hine better than any other 
Prevents bearings Wear- 
1 Promotes smooth running. Pre- 
serves the health of the user. Adds 
vears to the life of the machine. 
“Avoids repair bills. 
sample bottle. Write to- 
FREE day 3-in-One sold at all 
stores 10 25 50c. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
41 Broadway 
New York City 
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FOUR GREAT THINGS 
A WOMAN 
DOES AT HOME 


See what a mistress asks, say, of a cook: 
First, she must be able to cook a wide variety 
of dishes—perhaps seventy-five or a hundred; 
second, she must be neat and clean; third, she 
must work from 7 A. M. to9 P.M. (to be sure 
she has ‘time off,’’ but how much?); fourth, 
she must cook dinner Saturday evening, and 
two or three meals on Sunday. 

Now suppose that same girl were to secure 
employment in a factory. What would the 
superintendent require of her? First, she 
must know how to do one thing well; second, 
she must be punctual and neat; third, her 
hours are from 7 a. M. to5 P. M., with half an 
hour for luncheon; fourth, she has Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday for her very own. 

In other words, a mistress demands that a 
skilled woman—for cooking is an art which 
takes years to master—shall work eighty-five 
or ninety hours a week, all week long, and in 
return get from five to eight dollars a week, 
with bed and board. A woman with an equal 
amount of skill, working fifty hours a week ina 
factory, would earn fifteen dollars a week and 
find her own bed and board. ‘To be sure the 
average factory girl does not earn anything like 
fifteen dollars, but remember that the average 
factory girl is unskilled. 

If you were a girl of sixteen, choosing your 
vocation, would you hesitate for a moment 
between the two propositions outlined? 

But this is only one little element in the 
problem. The phase of the subject which 
transcends and clinches the entire argument 
has not yet been set down: The girl in your 
kitchen is a ‘‘servant,’’ a menial, an underling, 
subject to the dictates of the youngest child in 
the house. The girl in the factory is subject 
only to her forewoman; her nights are her own; 
her mornings and evenings are her own; she 
is her own mistress one whole day and a half 
each week, and she is not a ‘‘servant.’”’ 

Here, then, looms up one of the greatest 
domestic problems of this country, and only 
the women—-since it is they who employ and 
govern servants—can solve it. Not only that, 
but every woman who takes a foreign-born 
servant into her home also strikes the keynote 
for that girl, in her treatment of her, of Amer- 
ican domesticity, home life, courtesy, fairness 
and humane consideration. She takes into 
her keeping and becomes responsible for the 
morality of another, and in doing so she docs 
the third great thing that a woman does when 
she attempts to ‘‘run a house.” 
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"Times have changed. Pie twice a day was all the style when | wasa 


girl. 


Once in awhile there was pudding for dinner, but pie was the stand-by, 


"Now there isn’t one of the children that doesn’t like 





better than pie, and I must say I'm glad of it. 


dreadful hard on stomachs." 


There is something worth thinking about. Pies and 
heavy puddings disturb digestion. Jell-O desserts are 
wholesome and healthful as well as delicious. 

A big Jell-O dessert costs only ten cents and can be 


made in a minute by anybody. 


Seven delightful Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you 


Pie is 
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stamped on every Wheel andTip. Insist on having* FELTOID 
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should cost you nothing extra. Send a postal any 


booklet K 10 
The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. K 10 Bridgeport, Con: 


simplest terms it is the molding of character. 
Successful character molding presupposes five 
things: 


trip to Californi 





(1) Individualization. | 
(2) Physique. 
(3) Normal Recreation. 

(4) Self-Knowledge. 

(5) Energy and Enthusiasm. 





———— 


These elements, rightly emphasized, lay the 
foundation for the development of character. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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AFTERNOON CALLS 


ihams 
Talc 


owder 


If you enjoy the perfume of 
freshly cut flowers, you cannot 
fail to appreciate the delicious 
fragrance of Williams’ Talc 
Powder. But this ieee is 
only one of its charms. Its 
lightness, softness and flufhiness, 
its soothing, absorbent and 
antiseptic properties appeal to 
every discriminating user o 
toilet powders. 


Your choice of four odors, Violet, 
Carnation, Rose (Flesh Tint), Karsi. 


A Dainty Silver-Plated 
Vanity Box 


When shopping, calling, at the theatre, 
automobiling, traveling, etc., a little 
touch of ‘Talc Powder is often a neces- 
sity and then you need a Vanity Box. 

We have had made especially for us 
a dainty, heavily silver-plated Vanity 
Box fitted with French Powder Puff and 
Concentrating Mirror. The convenience 
of always having with you a little pocket 
mirror alone makes the Vanity Box 
indispensable. 


How to Get One 


Buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, 
pid odor; send us the name of the 
¢ lealerfrom whom you bought it, the date, 
and ten 2c. 


Will send the V anity Box to you at once. 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY | 


105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey 


Team Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, Etc. 


stamps (20 cents) and we 





FOUR GREAT THINGS 
A WOMAN 
DOES AT HOME 


Extremely individualized or spoiled children 
are very little better than under-individualized 
children, unless the contact with school com- 
panions in early life ‘‘takes off the rough 
edges,”’ and introduces social as well as in- 
dividual ideas. Nevertheless, here again the 
duty of regulating the training in such a way 
that over-individualization will be impossible 
rests upon the mother. 

Of course the father must play a part in the 
training of his children, and he is by no means 
entirely exempted from all responsibilities 
merely because his business calls him away 
from home for a certain number of hours each 
day. Yet the bare fact remains that while the 
present system of industry continues side by 
side with the present organization of the home 
some division of work is inevitable. The house- 
keeping must fall to the lot of the married 
woman, and the income-getting to the lot of the 
married man. That both should participate 
in training the children is obvious; but that 
the greater portion of this duty must devolve 
upon the woman is also inevitable. 


The Basis of a Child’s Lifework 


T IS for the mother principally, then, to see 

that her child has a robust body. There is 
a way to feed and clothe a child which makes 
for health, but there are scores of ways which 
produce an anemic and tubercular child. A 
strong body is an almost necessary basis of 
lifework, for without it the mind cannot do its 
best thinking, nor can the heart manifest its 
best impulses. 

The improperly nourished bodies, defective 
eyes and ears, and deformed, misshapen bones 
and muscles of American school-children tell 
plainly and bluntly the story of the unwisdom 
and inefficiency of American motherhood. 
How many mothers know what kinds of exer- 
cise will correct a low shoulder or a low hip? 
How many mothers know the first facts about 
physical development? There could be no 
more pointed plea for a well-trained mother- 
hood than that furnished by the manifold de- 
fects of American school-children. We cannot 
get away from the fact that the physical defects 
of our boys and the physical atrophy of our 
girls are due in large part to the ignorance of 
the women who brought those boys and girls 
into the world. 

In the third place a mother has to provide 
recreation for her child, since education un- 
questionably begins in the well-directed plays 
of a child. Play gives physical and mental 
development, besides training children to 
establish and to adhere to a code of action—a 
moral code if you will—which will determine 
their attitude in later life. ‘‘The child without 
a playground,” says G. Stanley Hall, ‘‘is likely 
to become the father without a job.” 


What the Child Should Know 


\ ITH a strong body and a well-developed 
/'¥ play instinct must go, in the fourth place, 
intimate self-knowledge. That our bodies are 
wonderful, God-given machines our children 
must be taught, and that with them they may 
do whatever work they may decide upon in life. 

Through the wise teaching of bodily and 
personal hygiene we reach the foundation for 
the expres and enthusiasm. It is 
energy which makes the world go. Each child 
is endowed with an abundance of it, but he 
must be told how to direct it wisely. In addi 
tion to these, he must, of course, be taught sym- 
pathy, ideals, and the inspiration which makes 
for aspiration and character. Inspiration must 
be taught as the will to do, and sympathy as an 
appreciation of things and of men. 

Here, then, it is the woman in the home who 
determines what shall be the character of the 
new generation, and it is that which consti- 
tutes the fourth and perhaps the greatest thing 
that she does. 


sion of energy 


]é WE put these four great things primarily 
and almost solely upon woman’s shoulders, 
is it too much? Not if a woman is ‘‘up to her 
job,” and takes her job seriously. It is a full 
job, certainly, but not too full for any woman 
to compass. And the writer does not see how 
she can shirk any of the parts of it. 

Suppose men were to buy foodstuffs for the 
table, for example. A sorry mess would they 
make of it—have made of it, as a matter of 
fact, when they have tried. They can and 
hould help, ye but not control. 

Every woman who has ever absented herself 
from her house for any length of time knows 
what happens when a man tried to run it in 
her absence. Mess is a polite word for the 
condition which he create 

The same is true when he tries to “ 
ervant” or ‘‘discharge the cook.”’ The jokes 
about men in this réle are not merely jokes. 

And as to his training of a child without a 
woman’s hand—the least said the better. 

No, the job is woman’s job, a full, big job. 
As the American woman of the present works 
it out—or fails—so there will be a better or 
sorrier condition for us to face in the next 
‘generation. For in each of the four great 
things that she does, woman, supreme in 
her field, touches every important phase of 


run the 


| American life. 
| 
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VENEER speak for itself. 





Accept no substs 


Light Housework 


These two words tell the whole LIQUID VENEER story — they tell 
of cheery furniture, fixtures, metalwork, woodwork and hardwood 
floors—of sanitary rooms—of time, labor and money saved— 
and of a home that’s always sweet and clean— 


When You Dust With 


VID NOR - 


Simply moisten a cheese cloth duster with Liguip VENEER ra 
and dust everything with it—from the grand piano to 
the dainty gilt frame on the mantelpiece. Always dust ” 


with Liguip VENEER and your duster willcarry off all jf “Cheer 
the dust instead of scattering it, your home will f Coupon 
always look like new, and your housework will BUFFALO 
be lightened in a way that will surprise you. ” cOMPANY. 


Trial Bottle Free Pd Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write to-day for free trial bottle and let Liguip .& _ Please send me, free and 
Send the coupon. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY f 
48-E Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. f Name 
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e on my part, sample hott!” uJ 
Y LiQUID VENEER, 





tute—insist on the 
yellow package 
pg 2 Awad — tilt- 
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HIOME OIL, 





our new product, makes stiff scis- 
sors and shears cut easy. 
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Dressmaking Is Fun W 
Pneu Form 


(The Pneumatic Dress Form) 
It reproduces any form with looking-glass fideli 
Regulate standard rod to any height. 
Write for Booklet V-18 “‘It’s you”’ 
Containing full description and prices 


The Pneumatic Form Co., 557, Fifth Ave., near'46th St., New York 








Standard supporter for women, 


Ik New Styles with 
|Rubber Cushion Loops 


25 cts. per pair 


Other Styles 
“50 cts. to $1.00. 


“The name is on the Buckles:’’ 


remit :diréct. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
(514-516 Broadway, New York ; 














“Mum” 


takes al] the odor 


out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department- stores 
if your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send u his 


e and 25 cents,and we'll send it po tpnid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
' DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
: { bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
| Prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
y ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
M thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
= — mail You will get much valuable 
on. Do not wait, write it now, 
“DIRES, Coaste r-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sun at half usual p? 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept G- 161, Chicago 






















































































3- in-One lubricates every partof any 
sewing machine better than any other 
ake on earth. Prevents bearings wear- 
ins Promotes smooth running. Pre- 
ceewen the health of the user. Adds 
years to the life of the machine. 
Avoids repair bills. 
FREE sample bottle. Write to- 
day. 3-in-One sold at all 

stores 10 25c—50c. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
41 Broadway 
New York City 
































A Tempting Relish 


BLUE LABEL 


KETCHUP 





















































Keeps when 
it is opened 


Carefully prepared 
from selected red-ripe 











tomatoes, delicately 
spiced, and cooked 
very lightly, thus retain- 






he Helicate, natural 






Havo= the tomato. 




















Put up in sterilized 
bottles. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients Recognized and 
Endorsed by the U. S. 


Government. 


When at your grocer’s, ask 
for goods bearing our 
label,—Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables; all 
as satisfying as Blue Label 
Ketchup; a trial will con- 
vince you. 











Write for our illustrated book- 
let “Original Menus.”’ It will aid 
you materially, Sent free upon 
request. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Flower Drovs s igh 


e = , oe r Trade Mark Registered 
Sp ntencasatestl 50 times the strength of 


ordinary perfume 


Real flower perfumes in the most pos- 
sible concentrated form. The aristocrat 
of perfumes. Free from alcohol. Ina 
hexagonal bottle with elongated stopper 
from which to drop the perfume. 

The most exquisite perfume ever pro- 
duced. One drop enough to diffuse the 
odor of thousands of blossoms. A drop 
uponthe handkerchief will last for weeks. 
Packed in a polished maple box. 

3 odors: Lily ofthe Valley, Rose, Violet. $1.50 





not pleased. Or send for Miniature Bottle. 20c 
if you mention dealer’s name; or give dealer's 


name and you may have a FREE SAMPLE. 
PAUL RIEGER, 222 First St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


New York Paris San Francisco 








Exact size of bottle 





a bottle at druggists’ orby mail. AZoney back if 
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THE ARMCHAIR 
AT THE INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Oh, you should see my child! You wouldn’t 
know her in the pretty clothes Madame has 
sent.”” 

And now, while Herbert is digging out from 
under the motor-car seat various packages tied 
with white ribbons, which, with the aid of 
Leah, he carries up the crooked stairway and 
deposits at a certain door, I will tell you what 
all this excitement is about. 

Madame la Marquise has had her way—not 
an instantaneous and complete victory; there 
had been parteyings, of course, after that 
eventful night some months before when she 
had outge neraled and then defied Lemois, and 
concessions had been made, both sides yield- 
ing a little; but before we separated for our 
homes the old man had surrendered. 

“Well, let it be as you will,’’ he had said 
with a sigh; “but not now. In the spring, 
when the apple blossoms are in bloom; and 
then do you all come back.” 


ZO But it was to me, who had stayed on for 
a few days after the others had gone, that he 
had poured out his whole heart. The twilight 
had begun to settle in the Marmouset, and the 
last glow of the western sky, creeping through 
the stained-glass windows, was falling upon the 
old Spanish leather and gold-crowned saints 
and figures, warming them into rich harmonies, 
when I had stolen inside this wonderful room 
to take one of my last looks—an old habit of 
mine in a place [ love. There I found him 
hunched up in Herbert’s Chair at one corner 
of the fireplace, his head on his hand. 

“Well, you have all had your way,” he said 
in a low, measured voice, speaking into the 
bare chimney, his fingers “still supporting his 
forehead. ‘You will take my child from me 
and leave me alone.” 

“But she will be much happier,” I now 
ventured. 

“Perhaps so; I cannot tell. I have seen 
many a sunrise end ina storm. But you have 
none of you understood. You thought it was 
money and what the man could bring her, and 
that I objected because the boy was poor and a 
fisherman. What am [ but a man of the 
people? What is she but a peasant? And her 
mother and grandmother before her? Who 
are we that we should try to rise above our 
station, making ourselves a laughing-stock? 
Had he been ‘i landowner with a thousand 
head of cattle it would have been the same 
with me. Nothing will be as it was any more. 
I am an old man and she is all the child I have. 
When she was eight years old she would come 
into this very room and nestle close in my lap, 
and I would talk to her by the hour, she and I 
alone together, the fire lighting up the dark. 
And so it was when she grew up. It is only of 
late that she has shut herself away from me. 
I deserve it, maybe; she must marry some- 
body and [I would not have it otherwise; but 
why must it be now? I do not blame Madame 
la Marquise. She is a romantic woman whose 
heart often runs away with her head; but she 
is honest and sincere. She had only the child’s 
gs ang in view and she will be a mother 

to them both as long as she lives—as she is to 
many others I know.” 

This had occurred in late October. What 
the dull winter had been to him [ never knew, 
but he had not gone back on his word. The 
apple blossoms are in bloom, the orchards are 
a blaze of glory, and the Inn has put on its 
gayest attire. ‘The wedding day has arrived! 


ZO No wonder, then, Koko is screaming at 
the top of his voice in delight; no wonder the 
courtyard is swept by a whirlwind of flying 
feet; no wonder the upstairs chamber door, 
with Leah as guardian angel, is opened and shut 
every few minutes, hiding the girl behind it; 
and no wonder that Herbert’s impatient car, 
every spoke in its wheels trembling with ex- 
citement, is puffing with eagerness to make the 
run to the old apple tree in the outer lot and so 
on to the church, loaded to its extra tires with 
a carpet of blossoms for Mignon’s pretty feet. 

No wonder, either, that before Herbert’s 
car, with Louis in charge of the blossom raid, 
had cleared the back gate, there had puffed in 
another motor-car—two this time, Le Blanc 
in one with his friend the Architect beside him, 
the seats packed full of children, their faces 
scrubbed to a phenomenal cleanliness, their 
hair skewered with gay ribbons, all their best 
clothes on their backs; Madame la Marquise 
in the other, an old weatherbeaten fisherman, 
an uncle of Gaston too lame to walk, beside 
her, and bundled up on the back seat two lean, 
withered fishwomen in black bombazine and 
close-fitting white caps, a cousin and an aunt 
of the bridegroom—the first time any one of 
the three had ever stepped foot in a car. 

Madame and her strange passenger list were 
really the advance guard of the conquering 
host, and my eyes instinctively sought Lemois’s 
face, wondering how he would deport himself 
when the crucial moment arrived—and a car- 
load of relatives certainly seemed to express 
that fatality; but he was equal to the occasion. 

‘““Ah, Madame,” he said in his courtliest 
manner, his hand over his heart, ‘“‘ who else in 
the wide world would have thought of so kindly 
a thing! These poor people will bless you to 
their dying day. And it is delightful to see you 
again, Monsieur Marc. You have, I know, 
come to help Madame in her good works. As 
I hi ive so often told her, she is 

“And why should I not, you dear Lemois?’ 

cried Madame. ‘See how happy they are. 
And this is not half of them! No, don’t get 
out, Mére Francine; you are all to keep on 
to the church and get into your seats before 
the village people crowd it full; _, and you, 
Auguste’’—this to her chauffeur—‘“‘are to go 
back to Rueuwel for the others. They are all 
waiting.”’ Here she espied Herbert looping 
some blossoms over the doorway. Ah, 
Monsieur, aren’t you very happy it has cucned 
out so well? I caught only a glimpse of you as 
you dashed past a few minutes ago, or I should 
have held you up and made you bring the bal- 
ance of the poor fishwomen. They are all crazy 
to come. And what a morning for a wedding! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1912 
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‘ Glelrical 


This, the trade mark 
of the General Electric 
Company, the largest 
electrical manufacturer 
in the world, is on the 
well-known Edison 
Mazda lamps and the 
most reliable Electric 
Fans, Ironsand Cooking 
Devices made. Look 
for the G.E, trade mark. 
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—a luxury that saves money. It makes Re 
ironing a cool, pleasing pastime compared ey 
with the old-fashioned way. re 
Better yet, it reduces the cost. It more ee 


than pays for the electricity it uses by lessen- 
ing the wear and tear on the clothes—by doing the " 
work in one-third less time—by avoiding scorches 
and smudges. 

You or your servant, in a few weeks’ time, can 
prove how real this economy is. 

The G. E. Electric Iron gives you 


Another Big Saving 

It is the only electric iron that continuously car- 
ties down into the ironing exactly the right amount 
of heat. This prevents waste of electricity. It 
means, not only /ess expensive ironing, but easier 
and quicker ironing, too. It means that the G. E. 
Iron is the most economical iron you can use. 

This is the iron for you to insist upon. It is the 
ory iron whose heating unit is made of ‘*Calorite”’ 
an 
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Guaranteed for Five Years 


**Calorite’’ is the famous G. E. heating metal 
which makes this flatiron so durable that, if not 
abused, it will last you a lifetime. 

If you cannot get this iron from your nearest lighting 
company or electrical dealer, send us $5, and state the voltage 
of your lighting circuit. 

Send today for our large illustrated book, ‘“* Electric 
Heating and Cooking *’— 64 pages, partly in color, explain- 
ing the comforts and many ads antages of electricity in 
the home. 
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Sitti aripire 


General Electric 
Company 
Dept. 16H Schenectady, N. Y. 


3407 









ORAZ VCE CS le 


DUPLEX 


| 
SAFETY. } 
PIN / | 


The Duplex ‘Tongue in Head 
and the Duplex Guard over 
Spring prevent the most delicate 




















For Baby’s comfort and your 
convenience buy 
















p Button over regular diaper. Keep ¥ ~( 
fabric from catching and tearing. ; tu Ba dresses dry and sweet and save | 
; ashing i | 
If your dry-goods dealer Made from STORK SHEETING, \¥ 
hes ba a con 66 eee) @ waterproof. Easily washed, white, dainty, ¥ , 
doesn t sell the Stewart Duplex, PID pliable. Price 50 cents. i 
send us his name and address, § | Get the Genuine 4 
A x 4 = STORK is our registered trade mark and exclus i 
and we will mail a 3-pin sample J | & property. Be sure you get the genuine Stork ff 
Pants. Insist on seeing STORK on thewaistband. fH 
card free. | If your dealer does no e 
| carry our line, we will 
mail goods to you upon 


receipt of price. : 
W rite for free booklet ‘ 

THE STORK COMPANY 

Dept. 1-J, Boston, Mass 

so ™m ete Or t 








Handsome, 
more durable. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE | ; WONDER 
25 Designs—All Steel | HOUSES 

cost less —- yo = AN ae \ 

Don’t buy a fence | Rew sure O 

until you get our Free Catalogue x 20 Plans s} 

and Special Prices. | \ a ee ne 
We can save you money. | 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 

408 North 8t., | 





Kokomo, Ind. ideas in Bungal . 





Invitations, ; 
e ing: 100 in Script, $2.25. 100 Hand En- 


graved, $5.50, Express paid. (2 sets 
nvelopes for e Engraved Cards, $ 


H EDWARD HARVEY & CO. 3131 N. 9th Street, Phila, Pa, 501 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 


Announcements, etc a eet = “W 
0 ) 1 al, 
homes 


an Ho ting $ 


OO. Samples free M. L. ‘KEITH 

















veaeste NU LIF EE 


FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD WEARING IT 


COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 

TRAIGHTENS round shoulders, expands the chest and 
S develops the lungs, reduces the abdomen, supports the e ntire 
body and prevents tired feeling. Through chest expansion slim ; 
people developed, stout people reduced, short people increased, without any effort or injury. 
every man an erect military carriage, every woman the pe srfect curved lines of beauty dema 
health and fashion. Makes children grow strong and erect without attention. ue 
Our Offer to Readers of this Weekly. Send me $2.00 at once, with your height, weight, oe 
measurement and sex, and I will send you my latest and best model NULIFE, prepaid, and Guarantee 
You Instant Bodily Improvement. 


Address PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, No. 50 Nulife Building, 13-15 West 34th Street, New York City 
My illustrated book, “‘Self-Development Without Excrcise,’’ sent to you Free upon request. 


JUST PULL THE BELT 
and 
Prof. Chas. Munter’s 


DOES THE REST 


NULIFE 
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Inquire for Agency. 
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You Need Both the 


Knox Packages 


Every housewife will find it of the 
greatest convenience to keep a pack.- 
age of Knox Pure Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine and also a package of Knox 
Pure Sparkling Acidulated Gelatine 
always on hand. 


| puURE- K 
CELATINE 
With the Knox Pure Plain Spark- 
ling Gelatine you are always ready 
to make a dainty Dessert, Cream, 
Ice or Candy, using freshly cut 
fruits or nuts for ingredients and 


flavor—or to use unsweetened for 
Salads, Sauces or Gravies. 


Knox Pure Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine 


is exactly the same as the Plain, with 
an extra envelope of pure concen- 
trated fruit juice —a great conve- 
nience when you are too busy to 
squeeze lemons. Each package con- 
tains tablet in separate envelope for 
coloring if desired. 

With each package you know the, 
ingredients of your dish exactly. 
Fach makes two full quarts (% gallon) 
of jelly, or four times as much as 
“fready’? packages. 











ope 


—Coffee Bavarian Cream 


14 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


cup clear and 1 pint cream. 

strong coffee. 1 pint milk. 

Yolks of four eggs. 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cup sugar. extract. 

Soften gelatine in coffee 5 minutes; stir 
milk and cream together, beat with whip 
churn, drain the whip; add to unwhipped 
cream enough milk to make one pint in all, 
scald and cook in it yolks of eggs beaten with 
sugar, When thickened slightly, add gela- 

ne, strain into pan standing in ice water. 
When mixture begins to set, add vanilla and 
fold in cream, then turn into mold. 











Knox Recipe Book FREE 


ins over 100 recipes for Desserts 
Salad Candies, Jellies Puddings Ice 
Creams, Sherbets, ete ‘Sent FREE for 
’s name 
Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


13 Knox Avenue 


























BHIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR 
CHARLES 8. KNOX CO. 





MONT Pen ar or 
Se semnunenennien 





CHARLES 'B. “KNOX co. 
- tmOnT E 
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Make ice-cream 
at home in the 


LIGHTNING 


and rival] 


the fancy confec- 
toner. 


Feathery lightness as- 
sured by the toss of the Famous 
Wheel Dasher. Smooth, vel- 
ae evenly-frozen cream, by 
the Automatic Twin Scrapers. 


Takes less ice and salt; 
quickest 


easiest, 
Ireezing. ca for 
vg ae ‘*LIGHTNING” 


a Zr on freezer at your 
ais 
dealer’s. 


4 - 'y 
md 







ey 

}~ Write for our free book on 
home freezer-use and Mrs. 
ih Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
formaking dainty ices, sher- 
bets, custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG.CO. , Philadelphia 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING!" 


tae 5 Tenncoments, etc. engraved and printed. 

Btati y, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 

ESTALRODL K's Vi hating Cards, * Write for ema 
81 N. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE ARM! CHAI! | 


AT THE INN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


Did you notice as you came along the shore 
road the little puff clouds skipping out to sea 
for very joy, and did you hear the birds splitting 
their throats in song? Even my own head is 
getting turned with all this billing and cooing, 
and I warn all of you right here,’ and she 
swept her glance over the men gathered about 
her, her eyes twinkling in merriment, ‘‘that 
you must be very careful to keep out of my 
way, or the first thing you know one of you will 
be whisked off to the altar and married before 
you know it. And now I am going upstairs to 
see how my little bride gets on.” 

She turned, stopped for an instant, attracted 
by something she saw through the archway of 
the court, and burst into a peal of ringing 
laughter. ‘‘Oh, hurry, every one of you, and 
see what’s coming in! It’s Monsieur Brierley 
and the dearest donkey-cart. Where did you 
get that absurd little beast?”’ 

“Whoa! Victor Hugo!” shouted Brierley, 
springing from the cart—both beast and vehi- 
cle couldn’t have covered the space occupied 
by an upright piano. ‘I found him last fall, 
my dear Madame la Marquise, in a stable in 
Caen, kicking out the partitions, and brought 
him home to my abandoned farm by the marsh 
to add a touch of hilarity to my surroundings. 
He wakes me every morning with his hindfeet 
against the door of his stable and is a most 
engaging and delightful companion. Hello, 
Lemois! You here, Herbert? Awful glad to 
see you. Where’s Louis? Gone for blossoms? 
Just like him. I tried to get here before to 
help you all, but Victor Hugo is peculiar and 
considerably set in his ways, and if I had tried 
to persuade him he might still be a mile down 
the road with his feet anchored in the mud. 

““Take a look inside the cart, will you, Her- 
bert? My contribution to start the young 
couple housekeeping,”’ and he pulled off a cover- 
ing of clean straw; ‘“‘six dozen eggs; a pair of 
mallards, shot them yesterday and about the 
last of them this season—and no business to 
shoot even these; a basket of potatoes; and a 
dozen of pear jamin family jars. No, don’t take 
Hugo out of the shafts, Lemois, and don’t say 
anything about its being mealtime—not loud 
enough for him to hear. When the fun is over 
I’m going to drive him down to Madame’s 
garage and pack the stuff away in Mignon’s 
cupboard.” 


ZO Before the hour had passed the court- 
yard as well as the archway and kiosks and 
arbors had begun to fill up, the news of the ex- 
traordinary proceedings having brought every- 
body ahead of time. There was the Mayor, 
wearing his tricolor sash and insignia of office, 
and with him his stout, double-chinned wife in 
black silk and white gloves, bareheaded except 
for a gold ornament that looked like a bunch of 
twisted hairpins; there were the apothecary 
and the notary and the man who sold pottery, 
not forgetting the bustling, outspoken, fat doc 
tor who had sewed up Gaston’s head the night 
Madame’s villa went ‘“‘sliddering”’ toward the 
sea—or tried to—as well as all the great and 
small folks of the village who claimed the least 
acquaintance with any one connected with the 
function from Lemois down. 

Why the distinguished Madame la Marquise 
de la Caux, to say nothing of Lemois and the 
equally distinguished sculptors, painters and 
authors—some of whom were well known to 
them by reputation—should make all this fuss 
about a simple little serving-maid who had 
brought them their coffee—a waif, really, 
picked from between the cobbles, one like a 
dozen others the village over, except for her 
beauty—was a question no one of them had 
been able to answer. Was it a whim of the 
great lady—for it was well known she had made 
the match—or was there something else behind 
it all? A mystery, by-the-way, which they are 
still trying to solve; disinterested kindne 
being the most incomprehensible thing in the 
world to some people. 

Soon there came a shout from the gallery 

ver our heads and we all looked up. Leah, her 

he led face aglow with an inner light like the 
rays from an old lantern, craned her head over 
the rail. Then came Mignon, Madame close 
behind, pushing her veil aside so we could all 
see her face, the girl blushing scarlet, but too 
happy to do more than laugh and bow and 
make little dumb nods with her head, hiding 
her face as best she could behind Leah’s angular 
shoulders. 

“Ves, we are all ready and are coming down 
the back way and will meet you at the gute,” 
cried Madame when she had released the girl, 
‘‘and it’s time to start.” 


ZO Mignon’s passage along the corridor, 
followed by Madame and Leah and Gaston’s 
old mother, roused a murmur of welcome which 
had swelled into an outburst of joyous enthu- 
iasm as her feet touched the level of the court 
and she joined Gaston and the others, already 
formed in line for the march to the church 
And a wonderful procession it was! The 
M: iyor, of course, came first, his worthy J 


pouse 
on his left. Close ‘be hind stepped Lemois in 
frock coat buttoned to his chin, his grave 
thoughtful face framed in a high collar and 
black cravat like 1 old diplomat at a court 
function, Mignon on his arm—oh, ich a 
pretty perme timid Mignon, her lashe 
lifting and settling as if afraid to raise her eye 
lest some one hould find a _ chink through 
whit h could be see 1 her heart 


Next came Louis es« corting dear old Leah 
There was a pi ture lor you! Had she been a 


Duchess the rollicking young painter could not 
have treated her with more deference, bearing 
himself aloft, his chest out, handing her over 
the low “‘thank-ye-marm” at the street corner; 


the old woman straight as her bent shoulders 
woulc | allow, calm and self-contained, but near 
bursting with a joy that would drown her in 
tears if she gave way but an instant—and all 
with a quiet dignity that somehow sent a lump 
to your throat when you looked at her. 

And then Madame and Gaston! She step- 
ping free and alive, her littl feet darting in and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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od Y boy got me eating it. 


on bread, crackers, toast. 
*tween meals—any hungry time. 


salted, ground to creamy butter. 


Brand. 





He’s crazy about it in sandwiches, 
Now we eat it together, for luncheon, 


**It’s good to taste, and good for you, too, Just peanuts, roasted, 


And those Beech-Nut glass jars 

keep any of the fragrance and tantalizing taste from escaping.’” 
Get a 1$c jar from your grocer today. Insist on Beech-Nut 

It’s never sold in bulk, always airless-sealed in glass jars. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., whose 
Beech-Nut Sliced Baconis famous. We invite you to visit our inter- 
esting model plant at Canajoharie. Make it a vacation side-trip. 
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TRADI 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


has stood the test for 128 years and is today 
recognized as the standard the world over. Buy 
Barbour’s and avoid cotton substitutes marked 
*“‘Linen Finish."’ Insist upon the genuine 


Barbour’s Linen Thread. 


> BARBOURS 


CROCHE? THREAD 


A new crochet thread of highest quality, manufactured | 
exclusively in Lisburn, Ireland, possessing the lustre of 
silk, yet retaining all the merits of 
Linen Thread. 

F.D. A. results are endorsed 
by its increasing popularity. 
It crochets easily and pro- 
duces exquisite work. 























Each ball protected by 
patent carton cover; all 
numbers 16 to 150 inclu- 
sive. Cards with samples 
sent free. 

THE LINEN THREAD CO. 
96 & 98 Franklin St., New York City 






























| B Own a Porcelain-Lined 


CALORIC 


Fircléss Cook Stove 


The most durable, most beautiful, best cooking 





Fireless Cook Stove. Cooking compartments lined 
with heavy porcelain like a bath tub. Cleans easily 
with a damp cloth. Will not wear out or rust out. 
Solidly built of selected woods, richly finished, and 
with reasonable care will last as long asa kitchen range. 

The famous Caloric has proved the supreme fireless in 
daily use in 100,000 homes. It is simplifying house- 
keeping all over America. Its record is one long triumph. 
De fighte -d women everywhere recommend it. 

Yet our 1912 Caloric is wonde rfully improved. Think 
of a porcelain bath tub lining. Remember our patented 
steam valve that releases useless steam but retains all the 
heat. And the Caloric soapstone radiators, proved by 
science the best absorbers and radiators of heat. They 
create a temperature of 400 degrees, and thus with the 
Caloric steam valve you can bake or roast meats or pastry 
in addition to boiling, stewing and steaming Yet the 
Caloric costs but little more than ordinary makes. 

Our Grand Caloric Cook Book teaches Fireless Cook- 
ery. You should have it *ree with every Caloric. Our 
special cooking sets of aluminum are a treasure. Sup- 
plied without extra charge with every Caloric. 

FRE Please write 

for Caloric 
catalog and our book 
telling what a Caloric 
will do. You favor us 
by sending yourname. 
This grand Caloric is 
sold by 6,000 dealers, 
but we willsupply you 
from our factory at 
retail prices and pay 
the freight where we 
have no dealer Get 
our two valuable™ 
books today. (2) 


The Caloric Company 4 
S, Janesville, Wis. 
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q. Kducated 


music — nor 
an interpreter. 

preting Piano is the ultimate perfection 
mechanical player idea. 
Packard Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., will 


send book AA. 


noise is never 
is every player piano 
The Packard Inter- 


The 


Terms from your dealer. 
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Your dealer =F — Yi 

Bereley | THE ARMCHAIR 1¢ 

me” | AT THE INN Bs 

Fao ittedaae . Yi | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 Yo 
Pray 6d A Ma | out below her rich, short gown, her eyes danc- | 


| ing: he swinging along beside her with that 
| quick, alert stepof the youngwhohavestretched 
| their muscles to the utmost, his sunburnt skin 

twice as dark from the mad rush of blood 
“2 | through his veins, abashed at the great honor 
ot | thrust upon him, and yet with that certain 


: you 


hat 










































© | poise and independence common to men who Nat 
4 have fought and won and can fight and win : 
again. ‘ 
: And last, amused, glad to lend a hand, enjoy- so 1 
ing it all to the full, Herbert beside Gaston’s wit 
poor old broken-down-with-hard-work mother, 
stiff, formal, scared out of her seven wits, try- con 
ing to smile as she ambled along, her mouth sha 
dry, her knees shaking; the rest of us bringing | ‘h d 
(lis ; ‘ . 
up the rear, Brierley, Le Blane and I walking ey nee more at 
together. e str 
But the greatest sight after the civil marriage than ordinary soap Ww h 
at the Mayor’s was when the church was sol 
reached—it was but a short step—the Mayor = : ; : aaah 
bowing right and left to the throng, the ( hildrenare « ontinually handlingdirty, fee 
Ther 1 sacristan pushing his way through; the school- germy things. : - , | an 
e S children massed in two rows, one on each side of They needa soap that not only cleanses A Veaist } Ou Wil/ I 
° the flower strewn path, their hands filled with easily and thoroughly, but protects them sy * 
no argument wit Louis's blossoms; back of these the rest of the from infection. Be Charmed With ] 
villagers, those who wanted to see the proces- . : 5 . in : | r( 
4 sion; and crowding the doorway and inside the Lifebuoy is antiseptic. Through its Becz i 1 hand pass 
er e ey am TIc a mn aint old i. | ao ed : wi wuld mild carbolated solution, you get protected ecause it 18 anasome, | str 
sma » quain _old church every soul who coul¢ cleanliness. being fashioned of choice - 
claim admission for miles around. And then, ; : | cal 
and the woman as we passed under the old portal, through Itscocoanut and natural red palm oils, materials, and because it | one 
. which, so the legend runs, strode the great war- combined with this solution, produce a is well made anda splen- y 
h k l t rior surrounded by his knights (not a word of gloriously clear, healthy, wholesome skin. did le yo? as ecial { an 
W 0 nows qua y which do I believe nor does anybody else), the It is made so pure, a $5000 guarantee ee li —- Pp Li: we 
: . small organ with a spasmodic jerk wheezed out of absolute purity zs given with every cake. we are sel ing 1n Our Dig ec 
Berkeley Cambric and Muslin a we sacar ree — on "3 Patio in ate Lifebuoy is for babies, children, and retail store. We want our | hea 
: . until we had moved beneath the groined arches : ae 2s aig ae 
is as standard with the housekeeper cat lial veniliek Whe albus , grown or he After using, only a fresh, out - of- town customers to she 
See ta oo aa a tie i . ‘ * 2g 4 r remains. : 
for general household wear as any Phere we grouped ourselves in a half-circle eee ee have a chance at this h ; 
. . while the vows were pledged, and the small ial b : a 
“tic che ac red ¢ AG = ‘ pee ‘ : speci rgaln. 
article she has proved and has in gold ring was slipped on Mignon’s finger, and en en re im 
; : : x ° " 
constant use. Gaston had kissed Mignon, and Mignon had ix ii / f ha 
All i : k kissed her new mother, and Madame la Mar- a ‘ « 4 1S On V ie ) ont 
discerning women now guise had taken their two hands in her own and : F : ] 
Berkeley Cambric by the ““feel’’ on ee ey oon ee one ee ee ee | HEALTH ‘SOAP Sfamine ak mee, Tis tears | ye 
ey i ) 8 — them all the joy in the world. And then—and for Toilet, Bath and Sham poo is embroidered in a very effective pat- - 
OF it— SO soft, fine and firm to the this was the crowning joy of the cerenony— : tern, trimmed with wide cluny lace, and ar 
then, like the old cavalier he is and can be seman russel the collar, cuffs and back are lace ( 
touch. when occasion demands, Lemois stepped up 5c 3 Aspley Ae trimmed. Rows of knife plaited val 
T F a) em e i . and shook Gaston’s hand, Mignon looking at ann ik. cand: Sc and white crochet buttons trim the 
I hey are satisfied with the qual- . , BI ae hasn’t it, send 5c, front in tab shape and edge of sleeves. to 
: , the old man with hungry, loving eyes until, (stamps orcoin) for Order by bust measure. 
ity because the same high standard unable to restrain herself longer, she threw her a full size cake to Lakaisend voeurour 
PR Ste 2oEh ai ae a Ey arms around his neck and burst into tears; and LEVER BROTHERS A - P m 
is maintained, year after year. so, with another wheeze of the organ, way was Co., Dept. 9, Cam New Catalogue—It’s Free 7 
Berkeley is always dependable. For made and the homeward march began. bridge, Mass. In : are offered ane bargains in spring me 
ladies’ and children’s undergarments and “ ; ; — " - and summer apparel, 
artic: it Saran «aera Pana nt ZO It was high noon now, the warm spring CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. \ 
Ss urtiNg’s, It answers Cv crY require mi it, sun in both their faces, Mignon on Gaston’s Pi h P| From the cold, wet bogs of Maine. Dent. A. Chicago, Illinois an 
being a soft, clear white, and beautifully arm. Anda fineand wholesome pair they made, Itc er ants pri fey ¥ im... ing "5 | 
finished. good to look ee tein and all as it shoul | . ws Or outde men, postpa d, 2 € ¥ 
’ ould |} I eddleso OOKS CO 1 NEP N" c 25 4 ¢ 
When you ask for Berkeley look for wol ec if meddlesome « ok: could keep thei cates PL ANT O., im, Mainst, Rockland,Maine _ an 7 if 
ie finger out of the ocial broth : he ba her eens " 
the trade-mark — the Berkeley Shield on white muslin frock and veil, her head up, her } 
the bolt, and if it is there, you may know eyes shining clear—she didn’t care now who « * 
you are buying from the ‘‘Pzoncer Makers saw; Gaston in_ his country-cut ¢ lothes (his ‘ / 1S ornin 
aries , ee muscles would stretch them into lines of beauty y< 
of Fine Cambri. before the week was out), his new straw hat j 
Ask your dealer for Berkeley Under- with its gay ribbon half shading hi s fine, strong Malli M tl I 
wear Style Book. It illustrates the newest young face, his eyes drinking in everything a l 1i0n O ers 
agane ; : about him—too supremely happy to do more 
and most attractive ideas for making night- than walk and breathe and look 
dresses, combination suits, corset covers, Everything was ready for them at the clad their infants in a Rubens Shirt. D 
yetticoats and children’s underwear. Marmouset. Lemois had not been a willing T , poles ie rae > pace ‘ ce } 5 
I captive, but, having surrendered, he would keep : Phose children have double chest protec , 
Sold by leading jobbers his parole. Nothing he could do to make the tion no open laps, no buttons. = 
: \ occasion a brilliant one had been omitted. He * ; noes = 
and retailers everywhere rs taste (han eet thie ernidons lncst. and the For them, coughs and colds are prevented. = 
BERKELEY COMPANY young people and their friends as well as his rhey are snug and warm. 
own, including the exalted lady and her band alae a x 
Providence, R. I. of conspirators, shotld want for nothing at Just because those million mothers know of 
his hands. Rubens Shirts. 














a Louis and Leah as well as Madame la Mar- 
Fver Desirable quise were already inside the Marmouset when 

y the bride and bridegroom arrived. More apple 
blossoms here, banks and festoons of them; 


> Feature: many the deep, winter-smoked fireplace stuffed full; 


Go see them at your store. See what this 
invention means to your child. The price 1s 
low, so every mother can afford this perlect 





























loops, bunches and spirals hanging from the jacket-shirt. soe a a eine i 
rafters; the table a mass of ivory and pink, the a ea eee ' \ 
mpl ovements white cloth with its dishes and viands shining _Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that I 
through. this label appears in the neck. t me ' { 
. ’ : ;. hie chi? - ; vont , P > sts ar lLechift ! ' \ 
The “Fulton” Folding Go-Cart has earned I saw Mignon’s lip quiver as she passed the rae This shirt i ; oul Py ie and our sole production, Makeshift | t 
. . ® { sare ( < ‘ Ke 1, 
its reputation as the best, most conve threshold. All her old- time shyness returned. SETI AC EONS OEE: UL -atm EAD Esta ES SS isa aes co we 
nient and most economical cart to buy. , ~ This was not her place! How could she sit 


FULTON ES2259 
GO-CART 
It possesses many practical im- 
provements, exclusive with the 


“Fulton” and procurable in no other 
go-cart. Mothers will find that actual 






















down and be waited upon she who had served R ° 
all her life? But Madame would have none u ens irts 
of it. 

“Tomorrow, my child, you can do as you 


choose; today you do as J choose. You are For Infants 


not Mignon; you are the dear, sweet bride 





Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 























erperiancewith tee Multa akcerce 4 whom we all love to honor. Besides, love has and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and | 
its durability, simplicity, conve- { made you a Princess, or Monsieur Herbert wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 
nience and economical up-keep. would not insist on your sitting in his own Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
Absolutel Sold Everywhere / / Chair hn a only —— porend and . can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices, 
by Reliable a) sons of high degree and which he has wreathec rT 
y yy saue ) ete nice ad deci ee aaa RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO NoButtons No Trouble 
Guaranteed table, too, with Gaston right next to you.” i16) 








Every part of 
the “* Fulton ’’ is 





ZO As grown-ups often devote themselves to 


‘ s* bf 
guaranteed for #3 Shas . ‘ hoa ecar i tite =>, Perfection 
77 Nie. This guaran the amusement of children, playing blindman’s in Fitting 
at tee la ne broad cait buff and puss-in-the-corner, so did Herbert . =k ou use an 
—Y paneer — male and Louis, Le Blanc, Brierley, the Architect, <a oe 
0 iK¢ oO KR es 





Marc, Madame and the others lay themselves 
out to entertain these simple people. Leah and 
Mignon, knowing the ways of gentlefolks, soon 
Yj forgot their shyness, as did Gaston, and entered 
—Y MFG.CO. into the spirit of the frolic without question. 
552 FULTON ST. ; ; But the stiff old mother and the lame uncle and 
CHICAGO ‘ a the aunts and cousins were sore distressed, 
refusing more than a mouthful of food, their 


=U whe n you buy a 
YF ulton.’ 


7 FULTON 


yo.) ACME 
Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 
By a twist of the wrist the three / The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 




























$6 to $25 ’ . ° r : tn wheels, locat at the top A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
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size, and we guarantee to refund money if make Pozzoni’s especially de airs abl > and 





























for more marvelous than anything their eyes had e ACME AU TOMA TIC ADJUST \| refreshing to the most sensitive skin 
ever rested on. One by one with this and that A “ E DRESS FORM cannot adjust | | beautifying without a “powdered” 
Licensed Unde xcuse thev stole aw: gt ls j ide. thei » YOUR FIGURE. | appearance. The complexion pow- / 
vom | Under exCuse t 1ey stole away ane stood outs le, t 1e1Fr wv rite to-day for latest cat log avael | || der that really clings—the only one ie 
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= “pee anam Adjustable Dress Form Co. | white, brunette. 
Yipsi”’ Indian House-Shoes Sata cate dine outs Waite abd Ciale web ta j 


Warm, comfortable and very durable. Ypsilanti ° . ° Fr - 
enechide Gandanwed. Mantanmely dace. bride and bridegroom were left, Lemois still 
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rated. Not a novelty but a prac- the gracious host, Madame pitching the key of } 
tical moccasin. the merriment, Louis joining in—on his feet ENGRAVED $ — 
Men’ s$ Ladies’ $ 20 one minute proposing the health of the newly W E D D I N G | - ile . 
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You Can Weigh 








Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 


If you will put 
yourself i in perfect 
harmony with 
Nature’s Laws. 


Radiate Health 
so that every one 
with whom you 
come in contact 
shall be perme- 
ated with your 
strong spirit, your 
wholesome per- 
sonality — shall 
feel better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other 
words be at your best. You wield a 
stronger influence for good, for edu- 
cation, for wholesome right living, if 
you are attractive and well, gr« 3 
and well poised—upright in body < 
well asin mind—and youare ec Ca r. 











I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and that 
she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I 
have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I 
have built up the vitality and strength of 
more women during the past ten years 
than any ten physicians— the best physicians 
are my friends — their wives and daughters 
are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 
to 85 lbs. I have rounded out and 

Increased the weight of as many 
more —all this by application of scientific 
health principles adapted to needs of each 
pupil. 


Won't you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 
I have published a free booklet showir g how to stand and 
rrect and g g ¢ r information of vital interest to 
Write for it and I will also tell you about my work, 
J ir and ir i hat i | 
A ( | A ar a Ca ou 
r t ot Aith a 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 
[ have had a wonderful experience, 


I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care | 
of the health and figure of woman. 


and 

















Necco and Hub Wafers | 
Try have real mouth-water- 
ing goodness. They are 
little ‘discs of delight”’ | 
These round bits of dainty 
sweetness that please 
the palate with good 


old-time favorite 
flavors —Wintergreen, 
Cinnamon, Sassafras, 
Licorice, Lemon, Clove and 
These, and assorted wafers, 
well-wrapped rolls and look 


Wafers 


Chocolate, 
Peppermint. 
come in large, 


vcry inviting. 
The 1 ‘*Necco”’ and “Hub” are really a dis- 
tr m without a difference. Both are the same 


Hub Wafers are 
vrappe -d in a transparent wrap- 

per for those who so prefer. 

Ask for these splendid 


you will certainly | 


wafer; but 







wafers 
Netko love them. 
RESTS: 
; NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





Hub Wafers 
LS CLASS PINS =| 
et 











' 
| 
For College, School, Society or lane. Ines 
ive catalog with attr INHS\ | 
dir > up mrequest. hither sy 
i pe h any thre 
‘ vel. Sterling Silver, 25¢ a4 
€ach ‘s2. 50 doz.: Silver Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 F 
ASTLAN BROS. co. Dept. 646 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





AIR 


THE ARMCEH 
AT THE INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


fun at Herbert and Le Blanc, and finally shout- 
ing out that, as this was to be the last time any 
one would ever get a decent cup of coffee at 
the Inn, owing to the cutting off in the prime 
of life of the High Priestess of the Roaster, once 
known as the adorable Mademoiselle Mignon, 
Madame Gaston should take Lemois’s place 
at the small table: ‘‘ And may I have the dis- 
tinguished pleasure, Madame?” at which the 
bride blushed scarlet and meekly did as she 
was bid, everybody clapping hands, including 
Lemois. 

And it was in truth a pretty sight, one never 
to be forgotten—Gaston devouring her with 
his eyes, and the fresh young girl spreading out 
her white muslin frock as she settled into the 
chair which Louis had drawn up for her, mov- 
ing closer the silver coffee-pot with her small 
white hands—and they were really very small 
and very pretty—dropping the sugar she had 
cracked herself intoeachcup. ‘One for you, is 
it, Madame?” and ‘‘Monsieur Herbert, did 
you say two?” and all with a gentle, uncon- 
scious grace and girlish modesty that won our 
hearts anew. 

The snort and chug of Le Blanc’s car, pushed 
close to the door, broke up the picture and scat- 
tered the party. Le Blanc would drive the 
bridal couple home himself, Gaston’s mother 
and her relations having already been whisked 
away in Madame’s car. 

But it was when Mignon stepped into the 
car at the gate—or rather before she stepped 
into it—that the real choke came in our throats. 
Lemois had followed her out, standing apart 
while Leah hugged and kissed her and the 
others had shaken her hands and said their say. 
She turned toward him at last, gazing at him 
wistfully, but he did not move closer until her 
slipper touched the footboard. Then he came 
slowly and stood looking into her eyes. 

“Vou have been a good girl, Mignon,’’ he 
said calmly. 

She thanked him simply, shyly raising her 
eyes. Still he waited and so did she. Then he 
reached down, took both her cheeks between 
his hands, looked into her eyes for a_ brief 
instant, kissed her tenderly on the forehead, 
and, with bowed head, went slowly back into 
the Marmousct. 


THE END 


HIS 
Il) IS 


errr 
MOTH 


RS TO 
aR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 
continues, but also because it stirs up the ugly 
ide of human nature in both and makes the 
breach harder to heal when the time comes to 
apply balm. 
Now, Mother, I have a plan which I believe 
could be carried out, and will be some day, 


SO as st concerned. 


to benefit every intere 
Here is the 
ET the 


4 into trade 


Improved System 


themselves 
pledged to admit no one 
to membership who is not a thorough master of 
his trade as a mason, a carpenter, or what not, 
and of approved moral character. Let them 
be incorporated, so that they can be recognized 
ponsible under the law, and sue and be 
sued as just like railroad or coal com- 


present unions resolve 


guilds, 


as res 


au body, 


panies. If [| am a builder and want to put 
up a house [ go to a bricklayers’ guild and 
a carpenters’ guild and the rest, and contract 
with each to do such and such a job, or to 


a certain task 
If I don’t meet 


furnish so many men labor at 


for a certain number of days. 


my share of a contract the guild that suffers 
sues me for damages; if a guild defaults I sue 
itin like manner. These are the bare outlines, 


of course, but I believe the scheme would 
work out. - 
It uld 


inste ado putting good : 


encourage good 


workmanship, 


ind poor on the same 


ne of wages, leaving the employer largely 
to th e mercy of chance in hiring his workmen. 
It would afford Labor an opportunity to 


show if 
which.a 


for manaying 
it now 


capac ity a business, 


a rule considers the easy part 


of any joint enterprise with Capital. 

It would give the same dignity and respon 
sibility to both parties to any eNgagement, by 
making both equally answerable in court for 
their wrongdoing or neglect; and this of itself 





against serious 
matters, 
with expensive 


would operate as an insurance 
dissensions over fAvelou } 


[t would do away middle- 


men in the persons of minor contractors or 
sub-contractors, as the proprietor of a job 
would make his contracts directly with the 
organizations of mechanics who were going to 
d t} Ork 

If any workman were lazy Or intempe rate 
( ld ] i a measure of self 
protectior iscipline him, instead of leaving 
that duty to the employer, with the inevitable | 
danger of a ¢ iarrel leading to a strike. 
There is Room Left for the Independent 


STH E guilds would absorb substantially all 


£ the most expert workmen and command 
all the jobs big enough to require a heavy 





working force, the smaller jobs such as you 
and I havenow and then to give out, and those 
requiring some special and unusual character 
of artisanship, would naturally fall to the in 
dependent workmen outside of the guilds, and 
the two groups would not have 


to come into 


conflict. 


Do you get the idea, Mother? 
NOTE The next article in this series will appear 
in the June number of The Journal 
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Just what you would want 
a laundress to do 


You would hire a laundress to relieve you of 
the hard part of washing —the tiring rub, rub, 
rub; the contact with steaming suds; the trouble- 


some boiling. 


You would continue, very likely, to help with 
the rinsing, starching and hanging out just to have 
an eye on the work and keep things moving. 


P. ann G.—The White Naphtha Soap 








dress. 





PG 
Toe AP 


pROcTER GAMBLE CINCINNATI. 





will work for you “the same as a laun- 
It will wash your clothes clean 
without your doing any tiresome rub- 
bing or boiling. 
use cold or lukewarm water and save 
your hands from scalding suds. It will 


It will enable you to 


do all the hard work. It will treat your 


The\White 


Naphtha Soap 
in the 
Blue) Wrapper 


clothes gently. It will have the clothes 
ready for the line more quickly even 
than a laundress. 


P. anp G. —The White Naphtha Soap 


will leave to you only the easy work, 


the work you like to do. 
put the clothes to soak, rub lightly any 
badly soiled parts, rinse and hang out. 
You have the satisfaction of putting out 
a beautifully clean wash long before the 
laundress next door has finished, yet you 
have done nothing to tire your muscles, 





You simply 


strain your nerves, or worry your mind. 


Get a cake of P. ann G.—The White Naphtha 


Soap and let it be your laundress. 


~ You have no 


excuse — not even that of price — for not trying it. 


It costs but 5 cents. 











Get Our Free Book 


on Home Decoration 
‘* Harmony in Colors for Home Decora- 


tion’’ is the title of an authoritative booklet 
on artistic decoration, It shows by actual 
samples howthe most beautifuleffects 
are produced and how you can secure 
these results in decorating your home. 

Jt shows actual samples of the soft, beauti- 
ful, durable effects that can be produced 
only with Mellotone, the modern wall finish. 


THESE BOOKS SENT FREE 


“*Homes Attractive 
for every reader of this magazine. 


color 





We have a copy of this book and 
from Gate to Garret,” 





Yours are waiting; send us your address—now—the 

mat books will come by return mail. “‘Good 

{ decee Homes by Good Architects,”’ giving 

aor plans and color schemes, will be sent to 
Decora you for 25 cents in stamps. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto 
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Quarter Sawed 
Oak Craftsman 
Chair, Mor- 
okene Leather 
Cushion, 
Height 37 in. 
Width 31 in. 
Depth 21 in. 


Write for Book of 


Craftsman Furniture 
Mail a postal for beautifully illustrated 64-page 
book of Craftsman furniture showing chairs, 
rockers, settees, tables. Made of quarter 
sawed oak. Wide variety of designs—very 
best workmanship. Finished in color you 
choose. Shipped in complete sections— easily 
assembled in a few minutes. 


















Brooks Chair No. 11 


° 
—At Factory Prices 

your saving is material. By buying direct from the 

factory you greatly increase the purchasing power of 

your money. Money Back Guaranteé on every piece 


Nrite postal for free book NOW. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


4005 Rust Avenue 















Sheets and 
\ Pillow Cases | 
\ 


LS Pha sonen you see the snowiest, 
smoothest bed linen, there you’ll 
find Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases. It 
stays white—won’t turn yellow 
launders easily and perfectly —and seems 
never to wear out. 


Sold by the Yard or Made Up 


Made 


y Naum ? Sleamn (ion , Salem, Ma 


PARKER, WILDER & CO., Boston, New York 
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SAVE YOUR SILVERWARE 
Neglected tarnish will eat into it. 
nary polishes will scratch and mar it. 


Ordi- 


and always 
look of new 


To guard against these evils 
insure a brilliant lustre and the © 
ness,” USE 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
S N 


ILICO 


The ONLY polish that has stood nearly 
half a century’s test. Economical, effective, 
and absolutely harmless. The thinner the 
plating the greater need forusing ELECTRO- 
SILICON. Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15¢. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co. 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
| 
I don’t suppose you understand in the least 
| what Iam trying tosay. A person important 
| enough to be a Trustee can’t appreciate the 
feelings of a person unimportant enough to be 
a foundling. 
But listen to this. Whom do you think I 
am rooming with? Sallie McBride and Julia 
Rutledge Pendleton. It’sthetruth. We have | 1 
Pure a study and three little bedrooms—vodla! 1 
| 
Silk | | 
$1 i | 
per pair lave | 
Our guarantee: : 66 7 L] / ~ . 
If for any rea- [Cerridey Al ( treat é P coms 
son these stock x ; ‘ 99 
z V t sities ; , 
o9;F goto’ ae Sallie and I decided last spring that we ln /intertaining pies - 
ask you to re- should like to room together, and Julia made USI pour boiling water ona 
turn them and up her mind to stay with S omy = hag Soya The possessor of a Manning-Bowman Steero Cube and a cup of 
get new ones. imagine, for they are not a bit alike; but the Alcolite Burner Chafing Dish is always in é ees ‘ 
> . ; 5 : ys : »licjous i 
We leave it Pendletons are naturally conservative and readiness for chance callers. For her the rich, delici aus bouillon, perfectly | 
os Sand inimical (fine word!) to change. Anyway, preparation of an impromptu luncheon is a seasoned, is ready to enjoy. 
tats 0 here we are. Think of Jerusha Abbott, late very easy matter because the Manning- 66 65 i 
¢ - | J 7 ‘ * a > ri 
ness. of the John Grier Home for Orphans, room- Bowman Alcolite Burner Chafing Dish, with 
ing with a Pendleton. This is a democratic the “Ivory” enamel food pan, is always | 
country without doubt! ready for hasty cookery. The ‘‘Alcolite”’ 
Sallie is running for class president, and burner stove gives an intense heat, using ml | 
unless all signs fail she Is going to be elected. alcohol gas which it generates from liquid a eee 
Such an atmosphere of intrigue—you should alcohol while in operation. Bouillon Cubes 
\ sce what politicians we are! Oh, I tell you, eas isda Oediadsts.. . 
HOMAS E. BROWN & SONS Daddy, when we women get our rights you - oracle merican ee 
who for \25 years have made almost men will have to look alive in order to keep provide you with appetizing re- L 
y ; : ai ‘ « - ° j, 
“ey famous brand of hosiery for the whole- yours. Election comes next Page urday, and aTriniitfTl freshment at a moment’s notice. 
trade, will\now sell direct to the wedrer, a eine fa ee Procession in No trouble, no guess-work, ses 
thr gh retail dealers everywhere. > evening, no matter who S. ‘ : ia : 5 
. I am beginning chemistry, a most unusual Owttriatfn#ni cooking. A Steero Cube added 
RA DMO OR study; I’ve never seen anything like it before. to gravy, soups or sauces gives 
HOSE Molecules and Atoms are the material em- " them a richness of flavor not 
re l "Il be in ¢ sition to discuss d ’ | . . 
ployed, but I'l _be in a positio to discuss Icohol Gas Stove easily secured in any other way. 
pore s supreme quality and style at _ them more definitely next month. Y 
a moderate price. All pure, long-fibre I am also taking argumentation and logic. y . . Send for Free Samples j 
Japan tham silk —long-wearing, elastic, beau Also history of the whole world. 1a ng LS/7€S ait ina how deioks 
iful—te olors. \No “loading” \\witk Al lay: William Shakespeare. . ‘ : | 
a \ a (With “Alcolite” Burner) they are. Send 35 cents 
chemical. Only pure dye used. Full-fesh Also French. for a box of 12 Cubes 
ioned for\perfect fit. If this keeps up many years longer I shall are useful anywhere—in the kitchen, on the dining Sat id 2 ARERR ONES SRS 
Also 0c styles for men and women—pute become quite intelligent room table, in the sickroom, at a picnic or with a camp- postpaid, im your grocer o1 
\ Tas ae f ; ing party. Cooks anything and does it thoroughly well. druggist can not supply 
silk where\it shows—upper half, silk lisle. I should rather have elected economics than ; , ” ral is ; 
Jealer doe ley ; i] . ea ‘ Made in many styles and sizes, of copper, nickel you. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are 
your dealet Goes not supply you, we wi French, but I didn’t dare, because I was afraid os es.4 alvep alate. ‘Alcove: purer stoves mi : , ; 
f $3, a trial | f . plate and silver plate. slit yurner stoves may more economical for household use. i 
mail you, on receipt of 33, a trial box o that unless I reélected French the Professor be purchased separate from the Chafer if desired. Se z ] 
3 pairs all-silk hose; of, on receipt of $2, would not let me pass; as it was I just man- = = - mg Write for free recipe book and Distributed and Guaranteed by ] 
. < . e . ( = ¢-1 . 
a trial box of 4 pairs 30¢ hose. aged to squeeze through the June examination. iene : Schieffelin & Co. 
Thomas E. Brown & Sons But I will say that my High-School preparation MANNING, BOWMAN & Co. as 171 William St. ( 
2d and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia was not very adequate. Sindiien Can v New York } 
There’s one girl in the class who chatters a ” 
away i ‘re as f; as she a | “nglis Also makers of Manning-Bowman Pot and Urn Coffee Percola- 
away in French a fa t as she does in English. tors, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, Tea Ball Tea 
She went abroad with her parents when she Pots and Urns, Chafing Dish Accessories, Celebrated M & B 
was a child, and spent three years in a convent Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 
chool. You can imagine how bright she is | 
compared with the rest of us—irregular verb 1 
are mere playthings. I wish my parents had 8 
chucked me into a French convent when I wa ig oO e = 
little, instead of a foundling asylum. Oh, no, I 
don’t either! Because then maybe I should 


never have known you. 
you than French. 
Good-by, Daddy. 
I must call on Harriet Martin now, and, hay- 
ing discussed the chemical situation, casually 
drop a few thoughts on the subject of our next 


V’d much rather know 


Direct from Factory to User 


Oak Refrigerator 
Opal Glass Lined 





president. The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food 
compartment and door are lined with the famous opal 
glass, 76 inch thick. 3etter than marble.’ Opal glass 
is the most sanitary lining for a refrigerator yet produced 
by science. it is as easily washed as a pane of glass. 
Double refrigeration from every pound of ice is given 
by our exclusive system of construction. Thus the 
Wickes is the most economical of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31. 75 


Conforms in every re eo, ct to the high standards se 
by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, mz wnu- 
facturers for over 60 years. The name back of this 
refrigerator is the highest insurance of its merit. 

urMoney-Back Guaranty. Your money refunded 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory 


at actual factory prices. 
Tile Exterior German-Silver Trimmed 45 

same size refrigerator, specially priced . . 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the Wickes Refrigerators of all 
sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


THE B RU NSWIC K- BALKE- Measurements: Height 45 —— 36 | 
COLLENDER CO. (v2"%.u) 


Onc GOrVeurs in., Depth 21 in. Ice Capacity 100 lbs. 


Dept. 12, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Dept. 12, 29-35 W. 32d St., NewYork | 


Yours in politics, J. Ansorr. 


( ee 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: ctober 17th. 


*UPPOSING the swimming-tank in the gym- 
~/ nasium were filled full of lemon jelly, 
could a person trying to swim manage to keep 
on top or would he sink? 

We were having lemon jelly for dessert 
when this question came up. We discussed it 
heatedly for half an hour, and it’s still unset- 
tled. Sallie thinks that she could swim in it, 
but I am perfectly sure that the best swimmer 
in the world would sink. Wouldn’t it be funny 
to be drowned in lemon jelly? 

Two other problems 
attention of our table. 

1. What shape are the rooms in an octagon 

Wear longer— house? Some of the girls insist that they’re 

Are made of finer silk— square; but I think they'd have to be shaped 
like a piece of pie, don’t you? 

Wash better— 2. Suppose there were a great big hollow 

sphere made of looking-glass and you were 





Worth Asking For 


Because they fit better— 





are engaging the 





fi noes 




















Have double tips— 











sitting inside. Where would it stop reflecting _ .. 130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
Are strong at seams— your face and begin reflecting your back? The Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of the United States, France, Canada, Mexico (28) 
more one thinks about this problem the more 


Are guaranteed,— 
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Y puzzling it becomes. You can see with what 
et cost no more. deep philosophical reflections we engage our Swi si 
lee S EMBROIDERIES 
Did I ever tell you about the election? It 
happened three weeks ago, but so fast do : 
PI | 
we live that three weeks is ancient history. | _ DIRECT FROM SWITZERLAND | 
Sallie was electe ‘ > h: ‘ irchlig oe : | 
Kip Fittinc ; we we bh le ted, and we had a ie oot | ley Delivered all charges pre- | 
SILK para € wit 1 transparencies Saying, Ni sride | “ ai paid from our stock ji 
| Sueaigs) and a bape pape ps of —— | &. New York. 
yeces (three mou rgans and eleven c« S). y aS - . . . 
LO W E — — meee ree a Ray Ore - Finest Swiss Embroidery 
t -_ on best wearing and most 
: : THT ewer | fashionable l 
. Brite Cweice- | onable materials. in the home, et, and ir 
are worth looking for and asking : f | | Always drapes evenly in Sank and ‘back 
i Oe | WAISTS leone Ee eet eee 
y a } > : up from $1.75 ni Pre t _ Can be worn the year round. 
You can literally banish silk Fo: -. = | Ly DRESSES _ fade Hi several i Go aie eee 
° ° = - aus EPs, ir Fine Illustrated Book. Pin Form 
glove troubles this spring and we up from $6.75 FOC iaternity Skirt’ lester tecven «Fo ns 
é ee eee : on ; 8. 6éMEQ »? 4 ting for it. Tells al at at shies i iudvan- 
summer by securing these We re very important persons now in “258. a CHILD’S DRESSES taane, atyien, Saieslal. and cons ‘rence 
Julia and I come in for a great deal of reflected @ up from $4.90 jans, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days Free Trial. 
famous gloves . = 2 , a me a aye ° A p . When y« get our book, if ve ur dé has not yet been 
. glory. It’s quite a social strain to be living in | s . : . supplied with Fine-Form M ty Ski sags 
3 : | - on batiste, marquisette, linen, re pera ener it we -paibeants Mase ticet hy our 
All lengths, sizes, shades. the same house with a president. | ; cashmere, nets, voiles and all selection of mater or Pog Se a Ay will make the 
50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 Bonne nuit, cher Daddy. the latest silk materials. days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
Acceptez mes compliments. Ask foractual samplesand 1912 sented, se ae it om . “_s ll cheerfully refund 
pg . peu sgt : f le Ss f every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need { 
It sa FOWNES—that s Tres res pectueux. Paris fashion plates. Sent free. of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
J - ire and walki kirt ill positively please 
all you need to know Je suis Votre Jupy. SCHWEIZER & CO. you same guatamtes.— Illustrated book free 
” hi all we send? ite to-day t 
i i = ee t. A 10 fth Ave., New York Which book shall nd Write to-day to 
about a glove. CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 | Dep 5 Fi . Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo,N.Y. 
































ADDY LONG-LEGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


November 12th. 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: overiner 
WE BEAT the Freshmen at basket-ball 

yesterday. Of course we’re pleased 9 0 
oh, if we could only beat the Juniors! I’d be 
willing to be black and blue all over and stay 





























Does She 
Graduate 
In June? 


O you want to give 
her a delightful f 
present—somethingthat } 
will please her better |} 
than anything else? 


Then send her, right 
now (so she’ll have time 
to fill it up), a copy of 


THE GIRL GRADUATE 


It is abeautifully-printed “memory 
book” in which to keep a record of 
classmates, autographs, class colors, 
dances, photographs, stunts, etc. 

Think what it will mean to her to 
have these souvenirs of her happiest 
days preservedinthis attractive way. 

‘The Girl Graduate” and the other 
popular memory books listed below at 
all book stores or sent prepaid by 
publishers on receipt of price. 

THE GIRL GRADUATE —Fancy Clot! 
$1.50; Velvet Ooze, $2.50; Crimson Mo 
rocco, $3.00; Full Levant, $6,00. 

SCHOOL-GIRL DAYS and SCHOOL- 
FELLOW DAYS—Each, Cloth, $1.25; 
Ooze, $2.00. 

MY SORORITY and MY FRATERNITY 
Kach, Cloth, $1.50; Ooze, $2.50; Morocco, 























$3.00. 
MY ALMA yee eg $1.50; Mo 
3.00: 


rocco, 








MY GOLDEN gooor DAYS — Half Cloth, 
60c.; Ooze, $1.2 
Keach book has beautifully decorated bind- 
ng and ; attra tively boxed 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. Z 
1006 Michigan Ave., Chica y 

















in bed a week in a witch-hazel compress. 

The chambermaid on my corridor wears blue- 
check gingham aprons. I’m going to get her 
some brown ones instead, and tie the blue ones 
in a bundle and sink them i in the lake. Every 
time I see them I have a reminiscent chill. 

Sallie has invited me to spend the Christmas 
vacation with her. She lives in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Wasn’t it nice of her? I shall 
love to go. I’ve never been in a private family 
in my life, except at Lock Willow, and the Sem- 
ples were grown-up and old and don’t count. 
But the McBrides have a houseful of children 
(anyway, two or three) and a mother and 
father and grandmother, and an Angora cat. 
It’s a perfectly complete family! Pac king 
your trunk and going away is more fun than 
staying behind. I am terribly excited at 
the prospect. 


Seventh hour—I must run to rehearsal. 
I’m to be in the Thanksgiving theatricals. A 
Prince in a tower with a velvet tunic and yellow 
curls. Isn’t that a lark? 

Yours, ‘oe 


Saturday.—Do you want to know what I 
look like? Here’s a photograph of all three, 
that Maybelle Fenton took. 

The light one who is laughing is Sallie, and 
the tall one with her nose in the air is Julia, 
and the little one with the hair blowing across 
her face is Judy—she is really more beautiful 
than that, but the sun was in her eyes. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 


WHICH ONE? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


pitch. He promptly helped the girl down to 
his room. Having captured one of the stew- 
ardesses and won her services with a smile and 
a generous fee, he left her in attendance on 
the girl and went to arrange matters with the 
purser, to whom he explained that one of the 
ladies of the Willet party had come aboard for 
the run out the Golden Gate under the mis- 
taken impression that the steamer carried a 
pilot and that she could land in his boat. The 
purser arranged the change, accepted the price 
of the berth in Connors’s room, and at Lan- 
cing’s request then went personally to explain 
the situation to the stewardess and to order 
the transference of Lancing’s baggage. 


it 
Brine THIS time the rolling of the ship had con- 


ied most of the passenger to their be rths, 






















No other 
fabric so fully 
and happily 
meets the sea- 
on’s demand for 
filmy scarve 


issels. 














i Charming in Jus- 
tre—gloriou in 
tone Senorita 
Silk- Spun outrival 

the ri ( 
( q 1t¢ Z 
f ts cal ae 
sroduced) b otl 
iterial 
In Scarf, S Cap, 
I] tDr pe or \ t 
diff 
ic 
eason in ne Iti 1CW WEAVES, ¢ 
of all the sopular lo ind the Jatest strips d effect 
Sefiorita Silk-Spun Scarves with the popular long 
four- and five-knot fringed ends, a hown above, 
15 or 18 in. wide and &4 in. long, in an; popu 
lar stripes or single colors, are on sal here at 
$3.25 and $4 The still more beautiful r rsible 
two-color Scary 15 by 84 and 18 by &4 in. in size, 
in half a de zen new color combinations, $3.25 and $4 
Norita k-Spun Boudoir Cap 0 
- r oi lotor Caps, $1, $1.50 $2 








Double Drap i 

r Single Sas! of thi itiful 1 i Tripl 
Ik tte top, $1 eact 

Afternoon and Evening Scarvesinth | 

ith the new long knotted and fring en $1 > 
$4—with fan borders, $2.25 to $4 

efiorita Silk Spun Auto Veils in the generou 
16 by 90 in. lens with double fringed ends or 


fancy borders, $4; il it Drapes and Face Veils, 75« 
$1 and $1.25 

If your dealer does not have these tremendously popular 
Senorita Silk-Spun specialties, we will, upon receipt of 
price, send them prepaid to you or to any other address 
with privilege of return. 

Descriptive booklet with sample swatches 
on application 


THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO., Toledo, Ohio 





tloon seemed almost empty when 

| L Lie r went in to luncheon Connors, how- 
} ever, came down with an appetite as keen as 
| his spirits were hilarious, secured a seat across 
| from Lancing and proceeded to chaff him over 
his newly discovered “sister.” In the midst 

of this banter he stopped to interject a remark 
about “fakirs’” for the benefit of the white- 


robed, scarlet-turbaned Hindu who was gliding 
up the saloon toward the companionway. 

The swami mounted the broad stairs and 
went out on the promenade just as Lancing’s 
teamer-trunk was being swung out of his 
former stateroom. As it was carried forward 
the Hindu glanced keenly at the lettering upon 
the end and paused to note the room to which 
it was taken. On his way aft he attempted to 
gaze covertly into the other stateroom. The 
curtains, however, were drawn so that he could 
see nothing of the interior; and the moans 
from within differed only in their gentleness 
from the complaints that issued from nearly 
all the other rooms. He shuffled past them 
and ascended to the hurricane deck. 





ZO All the passengers had gone below, and 
the Hindu sauntered forward along the star- 
board rail. The two chairs were still where 
Lancing and Miss Willet had left them. As he 
drew near them the Hindu perceived a tiny cor- 
ner of white paper sticking out from under the 
eat of the chair that had been occupied by Miss 
Willet. He settled himself in the chair with 
the tranquil bearing of a Buddha, and the long 
| leeve of his robe draped down over the side. 
} After an interval his hand slipped up into the 
| hollow of his lap with an env elope unde r the 
| palm. He bent over in an attitude of solemn 

contemplation and examined the face of the 
ope with minute scrutiny. ‘The engraved 
cription howed the letter to be from a 





| envel 

| Iper 

| Dr. K. F. Limon, of Denver. The address, in 
} a clear and precise handwriting, was to Mrs. 
| Fannie Willet, in San Francisco, and the letter 
was further marked in one corner to be 
| forwarded after five days in care of Mrs. 
| la Harper, at ‘““The Heights,” near San 





Dies 
The envelope had not yet been opened. The 
Hindu’s hand slipped into his bosom and was 
withdrawn under his robe, holding a pocket 
medical case, from among the vials in which 
| lected one that contained a thin, colorless | 
] | was fitted with a tiny sponge under 
ré cap With this he moistened the 
flap of the envelope, ran a carefully manicured 
rernail under the edge of the flap and peeled 


back without tearing. He slipped out the 
letter and bent over to read it. His keen gaze 
ran swiftly along the typewritten lines, and 
the moment it reached the signature his dex 
trous fingers began refolding the letter. They 
lipped it back into the envelope and pressed 
down the flap. The loosened gum was still 

ufficiently moist to reseal it. 

When, a few seconds later, the Hindu rose 

| with impassive gravity and drifted across 
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toward the tourists who were straggling up 
- from below, the letter was under the seat 
precisely where he had found it. 

After their meal Lancing and Connors 
returned to the hurricane deck. The Hindu 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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Under America’s Most Eminent Tiadluisi 
and Learn to Play, Sing or Teach 
We offer you an exceptional opportunity to learn to play, sing 


or teach music, under America’s leading teachers, by our wonderful system of 
weekly University Extension Music Lessons. You can thus, in your spare time, 
supply the long felt want of a musical education, and fit yourself to participate 
more actively in the musical life of your community, We guarantee satisfaction 
and success to every earnest student. 

We have successfully taught thousands of ambitious students . 
during the past nine years, who are now enjoying the advantages that come Paderewski Endorses Our Lessons 
only through a musical education. Among them are married men and women 
who studied to make home life more pleasant, B hay! men and women who took up music for pleasure or as a pro- 
fession, progressive music teachers who realized the necessity of thorough normal training in music, and mothers 
desirous of teaching their own small children. All have found plenty of spare time to study music under 


Our Faculty of Eminent Teachers 


In the study of music it is important to select a teacher of recognized ability, thusinsuring correct, 
artistic, rapid progress and avoiding the necessity of later unlearning wrong methods. Many students can testify 
to the hardship and extra expenses imposed upon them by inferior teachers. 

Our teachers were chosen on account of their superior musical scholarship and years of successful 
teaching experience. They are artists of international reputation and trained under the greatest American and 
European masters. You will therefore receive the best instruction, no matter what branch of music you wish to 
study or how far you wish to pursue it. We teach 


Piano (242078, or. by Wm. H. Sherwood | Voice Culturre (yin spe 3) te Gaisen 


Phonograph) by George 





—eminent pianist, concert player and teacher, pupil Crampton, graduate Royal College of Music, London, Eng. :noted 
of Liszt, Kullak, Dr. Mason and Deppe. The two English baritone, concert singer and teac her of the art of singing. 
ormer were pupils of Czerny, who in turn studied Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition by Adolph Rosen- 
with the great Beethoven. Thus, you will secure every | becker, Dean of the Faculty, pupil of Richter, eminent com- 
principle of the pianistic art from the old world mas- 


poser and conductor, and Daniel Protheroe, eminent com- 
ters, thru these comprehensive, easily understood, poser, director of the Lyric and Arion Musical Clubs and of 
weekly correspondence lessons. Every phase of piano the choir of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus’ church. 
pla ying — teaching, both technical and artistic, is Public School Music by Frances E. Clark, leading authority 
covered in them. | among public school music supervisors. 
History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Violin, Cornet, Organ, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo, taught 
Dillard Gunn, musical editor of the Chicago Tribune. ‘ by equally eminent teachers. 


Great Musicians Endorse Our Lessons 


Our lessons are endorsed by Paderewski, the famous virtuoso; Sousa, kiug of band leaders; Hemry T. Finck, New York's 
Leschetizky, Paderewski's teacher; Moszkowski, the famous leading Musical Critic; Reverend Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 





Parisian composer and teacher; Emil Sauer of the Vienna Con- President of the Armour Institute, aud others. 
servatory; Alexandre Guilmant, the world’s famous French A diploma from a school with such high standing in the mu- 
organist; Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the New York sical world will give you great prestige, and such endorsements 
Symphony Orchestra; Herman P, Chelius, ten years director-in- together with our ‘‘ Binding Guarantee’’ of satisfaction should 
chiet of the Boston Conservatory of Music; P. C, Lutkin, Dean convince you that we do successfully teach music by the Uni- 
of the Northwestern University School of Music; John Philip versity Extension Correspondence Method. 
F F CEE 4 LE tT Cs TZ 1LO G Registrar : SIEGEL-MYERS Correspondence School of Music, 
EXPLAINS THE METHOD 110 Monon Block, Chicago, Ill. 
. Please send me, free of all expense, your beautiful Art 
x expli - p 
fi + pages proms: ig vont re ae —— Catalog, with full particulars and terms of your music 
ant eae a opportuni . y lessons at home, under master teachers. 

at home, in alwab time, under master teachers. It 
contains a valuable dictionary of musical terms for Name 
every day use; photographs and short biographical 
sketches of famous musicians; interesting extracts St. Address 
from the lessons of our courses and much more = a ; 
musical information of interest. Get this catalog City or Town inane eee a —_— 
at once, It is yours for the asking. It will help 
you to plan your future musical study for pleasure Age Do you play? 


or as a protession. Do you sing? Do you teach? 
A _few partial scholarships available to : az 
early applicants. Fill out and mail at- Do you wish to prepare to teach? 


tached coupon now. ' What musical instruction have you had? . 


SIEGEL-MYERS Have you studied Harmony thoroughly ? oa 


° Which one of the above Courses are you most interested in? 
Correspondence School of Music 


110 Monon Block, Chicago, Ill. 
'Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


Affords 
\ 4 
They have 
lime for amusement. 


Absolute 
On the Avenue 


Protection 
Against 
Moths 
15 Days’ 
Watch the “ Parsons’ Parade’ of women 

who get great help in housework from 
C. C. PARSONS’ HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA — 
the work and time saver. Nothing harm- 
































Free Trial 


A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 
ofevery womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 
rative, unique, useful. An ornament to her 
| home and protection for her wardrobe. Perfect storage for laces, 
woolens, furs, etc. Moth,Mouse,Dust and Damp Proof. The 





ful. Millie se it. For roughest wood- | wedding or birthday gift. AILI.GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM 

Sats SOOONS WOR The 5 ghest wood FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES, 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

work, bathroom, kitchen, Send for handsome catalog showing all styles in cedar chests, chiffo- 

f to finest fabrics. robesand wardrobe couches, and booklet,‘'The Story of Red Cedar.” 

that | és PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.85, Statesville, N.C. 
= i, CCpars 


'CParsons 
louschold Cashin {ever Ste. 
) Ammonia are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 


household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
Different Sizes—at Grocers woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Conors. 
; , ; 12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c. 
Beautiful Balancing Bird Other prices on application. Have your friends’ 
MAILED FREE names woven, AnlIdealGift. Send for Samples to 
Interesting toy for children, free J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
with our book describing dozens of 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U. S. A. 
ways to lessen labor. Address Orders can be placed through your dealer. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 


Established 1880 FAY “idea |” Smee 








46 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























on at pporters. Easiest ad- 
a 7 is : ee jus her No wr kles Stay up smooth, Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Bave darning. Most comfort- 
able wither or“ iren pleased. Mothers 
i . ¢ elighted Chant tor elas 

aon: f ooent. A — Ww. sig cea gular lengths with same superior yarns, 
ooo - SaaS ata oe al ear. Both styles for men, women, boys and 
free. Special Prices to rl Whi no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price 
, mtane hes and Cemeteries Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder now 

Coiled Spring Fence Co. ind learn about the best stocking made. 
Box 8 Winchester, Ind. The Fay Stocking Co, Box 104, Elyria, O. 











Add Years to the Life of Your Screens 


—With Jap-a-l ac Now 10 cents a Can and Up 


OU can use Jap-a-lac Oak or Cherry on the frames—on the screens themselves, 
srilliant Black. It makes them a beautiful shiny black—and preserves them. 
You don’t have to call anybody in to do the work you will enjoy doing it 


yourself Jap-a-lac is sO easy to apply, the 
PA: = results are so perfect. 
Renews a. 7 7 








Everything from Cellar to Garret 
is made in 21 colors and Natural 
ie lear). Sold in many sizes—from 10c a Cm 
can up. Don't accept an imitation, 
Let us send the Jap-a-lac booklet of 
many money-saving suggestions for the 
home. 





For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Factories : Branches : 
Cleveland, 0.—Toronte, Can. New York —Chicago 
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Your Dealer 
Will Give 
You This 
Book Abo 
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woman’s rights 
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keen pleasuré of F it and 
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Tre FREE 
Sewing Machine 


World’s lightest running, fastest running, 
most silent running, easiest operating— 
makes most perfect stitch—sees that spool 
thread never tangles and breaks—sees that 
needle never breaks from improper tension 
release—gives out empty shuttle without 
digging, etc., etc.,—the machine of perfect 
beauty, the longest lasting machine—the 
only machine insured against accident, wear, 
fire, cyclone, water. The machine with 
the great modern patents, and everyone 
for woman’s comfort and delight. 


THIS IS YOUR BOOK 
Ask your dealer for it 


You surely will not want to remain un- 
informed about this ‘‘Comfort Sewing 
Machine,’’ the greatest step forward in 
sewing machines in the last 
thirty years. Just go ask 
your dealer for your copy of 
the free book, ‘‘In The 
Day’s Work.’’ He is keep- 
ing it for you. 


Cor Ofer » President 


Free Sewing Machine Co. 
hicago 








decide. 
satisfaction or disappointment in an important 
purchase. Wherever in the United States no 
dealer sells the Ivers & Pond we ship from factory 
on approval. The piano must please, or it returns 
at our expense for freights. Liberal allowances 
for old instruments. Attractive Easy Payment 
Plans. Write us today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 





IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


For the bungalow, the study, the city 


apartment or wherever space and price 
count, yet quality is required, there is no 
more satisfactory piano than our little Puri- 
tan Model shown above. Dainty, petite, it 
has, nevertheless, a remarkable reserve of 
powerandthelastinglytruetone quality for 
which the Ivers & Pond isfamous. Write 
for our new catalogue describing this 
and other attractive uprights and grands. 


To Buyers 


See and try the Ivers & Pond before you 
It may mean the difference between 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA’S Santa Clara Valley, known as the 


“‘poor man’s paradise,’’ surrounds 


SUNNYVALE, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal 
climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new fifty 
page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunn’ Chamber 
of 36 Crossman Bldg 


-» Sunnyvale, a. 








WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


had disappeared, and the pair lounged by the 
rail of the port quarter for an hour or more, 
enjoying the intense blue of sea and sky and 
the warm yellows, browns and greens of the 
picturesque coast. From scenery the talk 
shifted to outdoor sports and thence to boxing. 
This, Connors said, was his favorite recrea- 
tion, and he betrayed no false modesty over 
his skill in the squared circle. 

“They say I’m the fastest man that ever 
punched the ‘gym’ bag or the instructor’s 
head,” he declared. ‘I’ve got a set of mitts in 
my trunk—four-ounce beauties. Come down 
and spar with me. No slugging, if you’re 
feeling soft.” 

Lancing good-naturedly agreed and went 
down for half an hour of lively sparring. He 
had not put on boxing-gloves since his gradu- 
ation, and Connors outpointed him with the 
utmost ease. But in the Sophomore’s exult- 
ance over his superior skill he failed to note the 
coolness with which Lancing took his teasing, 
and the strength of the arm that flung him 
back whenever he sought to exhibit an equal 
cleverness at infighting. 

They wound up the bout with a friendly 
handgrip. After their bath and rubdown 
Connors went to the smoking-room, while 
Lancing hunted up Miss Willet’s stewardess. 
His concern for the girl was relieved by the 
woman’s statement that the young lady was 
in a profound and restful sleep. Both before 


dinner and rather late in the evening the. 


woman reported that Miss Willet was still 
asleep. So Lancing turned in, confident that 
the girl would awake in the morning her own 
gay and merry self. 


Z@Z He awoke at dawn and at once swung 
down from his berth, eager to enjoy the splen- 
dor of the sunrise. Connors, who had stayed 
up late, was deep in slumber. Lancing dressed 
quickly, stepped out on the promenade and 
made his way aft to the hurricane ladder. At 
first glance the hurricane deck seemed deserted, 
but the flutter of a wrap drew his gaze to a pair 
of steamer-chairs amidships near the port rail. 
He looked closer and recognized the white 
robes and scarlet turban of the East Indian. 
Lancing turned to the other side and strolled 
forward along the starboard rail. But as he 
passed the funnels the roseate glory of the 
dawn impelled him to start across to port. 

He was a step beyond the second funnel 
when he chanced to look toward the Hindu. 
He stopped short. The man was not alone. 
In the chair on his right was a petite young 
lady, wrapped in a steamer-rug. She had left 
off her pretty hat and her hair was brushed 
flat, but Lancing recognized her at the first 
glance. Almost in the same instant he was 
struck by the peculiar appearance of the couple. 
Although the girl sat with her head drooped 
back in an attitude of utter relaxation she was 
speaking with great rapidity. The Hindu was 
leaning toward her, his swarthy face keen 
and tense. 

Lancing stepped back behind the funnel and 
quietly circled around to approach the couple 
from the rear. A chantey of sailors at the work 
of deck-swabbing covered the sound of his 
footsteps. He came close beside the Hindu’s 
shoulder and looked down into Miss Willet’s 
upturned face. Her eyes were closed and her 
expression was that of a person deep in placid 
slumber, yet her lips were still moving in 
rapid speech: 

“So that is why Aunt Mirah and Arthur 
and I are all devoted believers in the Wisdom 
Religion. But Mamma and Jane “a 

“T beg your pardon,” said Lancing, stepping 
around before the Hindu. 

The girl did not seem to hear him, for her 
words flowed on during and after his—‘“‘still 
cling to their errors, though Jane alone is 
bigoted and ” The Hindu was bending 
nearer to her. She stopped abruptly and 
opened her eyes. As the Hindu drew back she 
gazed up at Lancing with a vague look and 
smiled a trifle confusedly. 


GZ The Hindu rose and bowed to him with 
grave composure. He spoke in a well-bred 
conversational tone and with a faultless Eng- 
lish accent: ‘“‘So you, too, have come out to 
watch the sunrise, Mr. Lancing. As a fellow 
passenger—and, may I add, ‘fellow enthusi- 
ast’?—permit me to introduce myself. I am 
Swami Bunderash Jingh.” 

“T gather that you have already introduced 
yourself to the young lady whoisin my charge,” 
said Lancing rather severely. 

‘““We have conversed on the sublime truths 
of reincarnation,”’ replied the swami. 

“Ves, isn’t it delightful, Mr. Lancing!” 
exclaimed the girl. ‘‘The swamiis a disciple— 
a Chela—of the Wisdom Religion; a holy 
Guru, it may be, sven a oF 

“Cease, maiden!” commanded the swami. 
“Those who wait and listen shall hear the 
Truth.”” He folded his hands on his bosom, 
and, with his gaze fixed on the sunrise, drifted 
forward along the rail, rolling out a deep-chested 
invocation: “Om! Om!” 

Lancing followed him with a look of con- 
temptuous hostility, and turned to the girl, 
intending to denounce the man as a charlatan. 
But her expression checked the hot words on 
his lips. She was watching the withdrawal of 
the swami with a look of the most reverent 
awe; her eyes shone with mystical radiance, 
and the piquant beauty of her face seemed 
almost etherealized by her beatific rapture. 
Forgetful of his anger, of all else than her soft 
loveliness, Lancing stood staring down at her 
in wondering silence. 

When, after a few moments, she turned to 
him with parted lips and beaming eyes he 
could only sink into the chair beside her with 
the remark: “The swami wishes to convert 
you to’ Buddhism.” 

She at once replied with serious emphasis: 
‘*No, indeed, Mr. Lancing. The Wisdom Re- 
ligion isonly another name for Theosophy. 
It was of that we talked. Arthur and I have 
barely crossed the threshold. But the swami— 
it must be that he is at least a member of the 
Inner Circle. He has wonderful knowledge. 
Before’ I had said a word he told me that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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Destroys Tobacco Breath 
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Neither pipe nor cigar will 
stain the teeth nor taint the 
breath of the man who uses 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Pebeco whitens teeth—removes 
even long-standing and stubborn 
spots of nicotine discoloration with- 
out injury to the enamel. It sweet- 
ens the breath—purifies the entire 
mouth and throat. 

Men like the feeling of freshness 
following the use of Pebeco. They 
like the way it cuts the lingering taste 
of too many late cigars. 


Ten-day Trial Tube and 
Acid-test Papers—FREE 


Put the trial-tube near his tooth brush 
and, if you prize white and solid teeth, 
try it yourself. Pebeco preserves the 
teeth because it gets at the chief cause of 
decay —‘‘acid mouth’’—and neutralizes 
the acid. Test papers, for determining the 
condition of the mouth, are sent with every 
trial tube. 

The power of Pebeco to save the teeth, 
together with the extra large size of the 
tubes and its effectiveness (use only 4% a 
brushful) make it, at 50c, the most eco- 
nomical dentifrice you can buy. It is the 
product of the hygienic laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 
and is known and sold all over the world. 


For Trial-tube and Test Papers address 
‘Lehn & Fink, 121 William Street, New York 


Originators of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 
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BookCabinets 


“Now, will I make them 
as beautiful as they are 
practical,” said O. H. L. 
Wernicke—the father of Section- 


al Bookcases—when he became 
president of The Macey Co. 


Macey Book Cabinets do not look 
sectional—but they are. They have 
the style of Old Master furniture. You 
can see it yourself; it stands out so 
you can’t help seeing it. 


You may have them in Colonial, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Artcraft or 
Mission design, any size, any finish; 
and they actually cost less than ordinary 
bookcases. 


On sale with merchants in every locality, 
and warranted to give complete satisfaction. 
The Macey style book and price list, which 
is full of helpful information, may be had 
by addressing the designers and makers, 
The Macey Co., No. 954 So. Division St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—‘‘The Home of Good 
Furniture.” 
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COTS ony 


SHERATON 





A Snow-White 


It does away with 
cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other nat- 
ural hiding places for 
dirt, odors, decaying 
food and dangerous mi- 
crobes found in other 





The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold direct to you— 

at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We 

pay the freight and guarantee “‘full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 


The “MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with 
each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreak- 
able snow-white porcelain ware with every corner rounded 
as shown in above cut. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The 
ONE REFRIGERATOR that can be sterilized and made 
germlessly clean by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. 
The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay for itself many 
times over in a saving on ice bills, food waste and re- 
pairs. The ONE REFRIGERATOR with no single point 
neglected in its construction, and suitable to grace the 
most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


(15) Station 14, Lockland, Ohio 





Solid Porcelain Compartment 


A Lifet 












ime Refrigerator 


refrigerators—the one really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 


It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down 
ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is 
packed with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner 
should have one. It tells all about the ‘*‘MONROE£”— describes its 
wonderful lining and the many other grand features that 

A Germless Food Compartment hav 


e given this refrigerator its position as the world’s best. 








Sold Direct 














Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Sidney Lovell, Arch’t, Chicago, Jil. 


You Are Sure of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They have been the standard for more than twenty-five 
years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, 
who know them from experience. Their colors are soft, 
rich and beautiful, and guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood, and they 
contain no k or other cheap Why experiment 
with unknown stains, when you are sure of Cabot’s? 
If a substitute is used on your house you are the loser. 

You can get Cabot stains all over the country. 
Send for samples and the name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 























EVERY WOMAN | 


Who reads this magazine will be interested 
in our Complete Illustrated Catalog of Spring 
and Summer Styles in Women’s Footwear. 
It will be sent for the asking. In this book 
are shown the very newest and most exclu- 
sive styles in Walking Boots and Shoes; 
Dancing Shoes, Slippers and Pumps; Out- 
ing.and Vacation Footwear and Wedding 
Slippers. 


As the largest and most favorably known 
shoe house in New England, we offer to 
women of refined tastes, a line of foot- 
wear that is absolutely irreproachable — 
the result of long acquaintance with the 
most exacting class of patrons. 


Our Perfect System of Shopping by Post 


Makes possible the selecting in your own home 
just the Footwear you require. We send goods 
onapproval to responsible persons giving suitable 
identification. Ourcataloggivescompleteinstruc 
tions for taking accurate foot measurements. 
You will enjoy the convenience—the satisfaction 
—of our methods. Will you let us tell you more? 


THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS 
‘ 15 West St., Boston, Mass. 


















































SERA ang, 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer says: 


**All coffee may look alike — 
the difference is in the cup.”’ 


And the good housewife herself real- 
izes that the first thing is to get the dest 
quality —coffee that when it reaches your 
kitchen still retains all the original flavor 
and aroma. There is such acoffee put up 
in a “‘Triple Sealed,’ Non-Aroma-Leak 
Package and sold under the name of 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


Don’t forget the name—you cannot 
buy zhis coffee from wagon peddlers, can- 
vassers, premium or mail order houses— 
but you can get it from your local 
grocer—and if you do not find your first 
trial package to be better in every way 
than any other coffee you have ever used 
at any price, he is authorized to refund 
your money promptly. If your grocer 
does not sell Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend 
Coffee, send us his name, enclosing 42c, 
and we will send you a pound package 
all charges paid, 

Let us send you Mrs. Rorer’s new book, “27 Coffee 
Recipes’ for making coffee and delicious desserts with 


coffee as a flayoring—this book will be sent you free— 
write today. 


Harry B. Gates, President 
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50 Main Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


— Coffee & Baking Powder Co. i 

























Famous for Eighty Years 


Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


t PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Chops, Gravies, Salad Dress- 
ings and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


It Aids Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 








The latest designs 
for every occasion 


You can enjoy the “‘spice”’ of variety —and the Satis- 
faction of having jewelry suitablefor every occasion. 


Simmons designers are constantly in 
touch with the big centers of fashion. 
The Simmons process saves the 
gold at the center and makes better 
finish than solid gold without 
diminishing its wearing qualities. 
The cost is one-fourth to one-fifth. 


SIMMOAS 
CHAINS “BRACELETS 


Chains, fobs, bracelets, chatelaine 
pins andlockets for women, Chains 
and fobsfor men. *‘SIMMONS” on 
each piece. 

If your jeweler hasn’t Simmons, 
write for Spring Style Book for 1912. 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. 

185 N. Main Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 













WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


Mamma and Jane and I were going to visit 
Aunt Mirah at ‘The Heights.’” 

“Your mamma’s name is on the passenger 
list,”” remarked Lancing. ’ 

“Yes, but he gave her true felation to me as 
my aunt, and spoke of Aunt Mirah by her full 
name; and he said I ought to be shielded from 
the irritating influences of my cousin. Jane is 
a little trying at times, though of course it’s all 
my fault.’ 

“Perhaps he is acquainted with your 
Aunt Mirah.” 

“Oh, no. This is the first time he has ever 
been here. He has come out of the East on 
a Sending.” 

“I see,’ said Lancing. He smiled as he 
added: ‘‘But did he also tell you of Arthur 
Augustus, who is as ‘ mistily mystical as Marie, 
to whom he is engaged’?” 

She looked at him in gentle reproach. ‘‘I 
did not think you would ridicule Arthur!” 

‘*Oh, now, is that quite fair?’’ he asked. “I 
can’t make it sound half as absurd as you did 
yesterday.” 

She dropped her long eyelashes. “I’m such 
a madcap at times,” she sighed. 

“You certainly were yesterday morning,” 
he assented. “‘ By-the-way, you speak of your 
cousin Jane and also of Marie. I am somewhat 
mixed. Who, may I ask, is Marie?” 


ZO The girl blushed scarlet with mortifica- 
tion. “Marie? She—she is myself, of course. 
You must have known I was in one of my 
flippant, frivolous moods, Mr. Lancing. When 
I get started that way I say and do the silliest, 
most outrageous things.” 

**No, that can’t be,” he remonstrated. ‘It 
was only that you were most delightfully gay 
and merry.” 

“*T fear I’m a very wicked, capricious girl, 
to change about so and do such things,” she 
murmured, the color ebbing and flowing in her 
sensitive face. 

**Nonsense!’? assured Lancing. ‘‘You’re 
a very normal and natural young lady, Miss 
Willet.” 

“Do you really think so?” she asked, with 
a tensity that surprised him. 

“Of course,’’ he answered. He looked down 
and noticed the pearl-set ring on her hand. 
“To return to Mr. Postlethwaite. Do I under- 
stand that he is actually your—that he and 
you ” 

“‘He is my fiancé,”’ she stated in a tone she 
might have used in speaking of a brother. “We 
have been drawn together in our search for the 
inner light. If only I could avoid those dread- 
ful, mischievous moods! I so often do things 
that hurt the feelings of those I love. I cannot 
account for it.” 

“*We all have our moments of perversity,” 
replied Lancing. 

**T know I’m quite heartless at times. That 
is what so distresses me now. How they must 
be grieving at my misdoings! And to think 
I’ve been away from Mammaall this time! ”’ 

**But they must have received your message 
early yesterday afternoon,” he soothed. “You 
will soon be with them now. I believe the 
steamer is already beginning to edge in to the 
coast. We should reach Santa Barbara in 
about an hour.” 

“Oh, it’s so kind of you to reassure me, Mr. 
Lancing,”’ she murmured. “I can’t imagine 
what I should have done if it hadn’t been 
for you.”’ 

“There would have been some One else,” 
he replied. 

But he was by no means ill-pleased at her 
expression of gratitude. Although in this seri- 
ous mood she showed none of the saucy witch- 
ery that had at first so greatly charmed him, 
he found her no less fascinating. Sobered 
from its merriment her face was as sweet as 
it was pensive. The contrast was so great 
that he could almost have fancied her another 
girl. The mention of her engagement to Pos- 
tlethwaite had made little impression on him. 
He was absorbed in the fast-awakening con- 
sciousness that she was the most beautiful and 
most lovable girl he had ever known. 


IV 

NHEEDED, even by the girl, the swami 

covertly watched the pair for some time 
before he went down for breakfast. He had 
not been gone many minutes when Connors 
came springing up the stairway. He peered 
about the deck and quickly caught sight of 
Lancing. 

“Hello!” he called. ‘‘ What was the worm 
that lured forth the early bird so early?” 

He hurried forward, as Lancing looked about 
with some annoyance. At the same time Con- 
nors perceived the girl. He snatched off his 
cap and flourished it in a gay salute as he has- 
tenedto them. “Ho! ho!” he cried. ‘‘ Behold, 
it is not a worm, but a butterfly. Hello, Miss 
‘Billie’! The top of the mornin’ to you. Glad 
you're over the weeps, though I fail to see 
those dimples. I wonder, have I butted in 
on a private, secret family conference with 
Brother Frank?” 

She looked at him, openly perplexed. ‘‘I— 
excuse me, Mr. Connors, if I don’t quite ° 

“Mister Connors’!” he broke in. “Make 
it ‘Denny,’ and all will be forgiven.” Then 
he added with an ingratiating grin: “Won't 
you be coming down to breakfast?” 

“How about a little something here?” 
suggested Lancing. 

“That would be delightful,”’ agreed the girl. 

“My move, old man,”’ said Connors. ‘I'll 
scare up the best feed aboard.” Hedarted away. 

“What a boy!” murmured Miss Willet. 

“Yes,” said Lancing dryly, and he re- 
turned tothe conversation which Connors had 
interrupted. 

All too soon a steward appeared with a 
heavy tray, followed by Connors with a folding 
table and another chair. He dismissed the 
steward with a munificent fee and arranged the 
table to suit his fancy. 

“Don’t move, Miss ‘Billie,’”’ he said. 
*‘Here it is, see, right alongside you. Bring 
around your chair, Mr. Lancing. That’s it. 
How’s this for a sunrise picnic? Miss ‘Billie,’ 
if you’ll shake up the coffee-pot ——” 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 













WRIGHT'S 


(Silver Polish ) 
in its history of forty years. 


your silverware. 


china, etc. 


Whght’s Silver Cream. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Millions of the best housewives have 
proved to themselves the quality of 


| Silver Cream 


It pre- 
serves and enhances the beauty of 
Harmless as water, 
soft as cream, it cleanses and polishes 
magically. A perfect polish for silver, 
cut glass, marble, porcelain, fine 


Insist on securing the genuine 


Or a sample jar sent on receipt of 6c 
in stamps and your dealer’s name. 


J. A. Wright & Co., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 
_C ie 


It is as reasonable 
for you to demand 
quality in your 
silver polish as in 


your silverware. 











FOR LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS 





RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER ff 


Has all the good features— 

security, neatness, “handi- // 
ness”’and wear value. Buy 
it by name and be sure. 











(Also makers of famous Boston Garter for Men.) 








Here’s Dress Economy 


—and Freedom for mothers from the drudgery 
and inconvenience of home sewing. 


Gabriel Garments 
are sold direct from the manufacturer to you at 


manufacturer’s prices. 
Theprice of thisserviceable French 





Sailor Dress, No. 1807, ofnavyand 
white striped percale with navy 
blue collar and cuffs, daintily 
touched with red and trimmed | 
with buttons and navy blue tie, is 


remarkably $1. 50 


* *& low — only 
i Sent postpaid—your money 
returned if you are not de- 
lighted with your purchase. 
j Sizes 2to 14, Every Gabriel 
\ Garment is “ Sewed-for-Serv- 
ice,”’ with Strong Seams and 
wide hems. The Materials used 
are the finest obtainable athome | 
or abroad — their selection | 
is backed by fifteen years of | 
experience and investigation. 


Let us send you our | 
Spring Style Book FREE 
and samples of goods 

GABRIEL GARMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 4 Detroit, Michigan | 








Spirit of the Flowers | 
gloriously fills the heart of 


% Coeur de Jeann 


CHEART JEANNETTE) 
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A rare odor from the yarest blossoms by 


HOUBIGANT (PARIS) 





PARK & TILFORD vt 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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the world’s greatest perfumer. At is for @\4 
women of fashion who demand distinction (Gipy' 
in toilet accessories. 2-0z. bottle, $3.15. ¢=%* 
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(weighing up 
to 100 Ibs.) with 
Moore Push devices. 
Their tool-tempered steel points 
will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Clear glass heads, needle points —for small pictures, 
calendars, draperies, Ornaments, etc. Push them in; 
no hammering. No. 1 or 2, % doz. of either, 10c. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

brass hooks, steel points — will support hall racks, 
mirrors, etc. Easily put up; no moulding required; 
no picture wire need show. No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.), 
44 doz-10c; No. 28 (100 Ibs.),%4 doz.10c. Atstationery, 
Neete hardware and photo-supply stores, or we mail them. 
. Samples 2c. Address, 1134 Sansom Street 


Moore Pu 


























sh- Pin Co. Philadelphia.Pa 








Miss Jeannette L. Gilder 


says that ‘‘you can read 


“MOTHER” 


in an hour, but you won't forget the 
book while you live.’’ 

Send your order with $1.00 to 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Firtu AVE., NEw YORK 
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“Wear-Ever’ 


bake evenly and quickly, at all points at 
the same time—because aluminum is a 
good conductor of heat. 


Bread or Cakes or pies are well baked with- 
out turning pans around to bring all sides 
near the fire box. Thus ‘ Wear-Ever” 
utensils relieve from care, insure steady 
application of heat and shorten baking time. 
Aluminum stores up heat in larger quantity 
and retains it longer—utilizes more of the 
heat applied—than do other materials of 
which cooking utensils are made. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘The Wear-Ever »r Kitchen,” 
which explains how to care for aluminum utensils. 


Always look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade- oA 


mark on the bottom of every utensil. 
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Aluminum Utensils 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 








Ever” 


Name 
Address 


Dealer’s Name 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 


Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Torento, Ontario 
istributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart “Wear- 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps (30c), money tobe refunded ifI’m not satisfied. 
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HE appetizing cherry color of the Dairy Brand 

products is the first thing you notice—then 
the perfect blend of lean and fat, and then the 
flavor — positively the best ever. 


CHOICEST PORKERS 


fed on milk and grain in Minnesota’s famous dairy 
section. Smoked over fragrant green hickory; the old 
fashioned method in the up-to-date way. Government in- 
spected; a ‘‘private stock” product for those who want ¢/e dest. 
Dairy Hams — 20¢ the pound 
Dairy Bacon— 30¢ the pound 
If not at your wi s order from us direct at 
above prices—f.o. b. Austin; send draft or money 
order. Dainty recipe book with every order. Address 


GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 











are the most practical, 





HARTMANN Xclo=Acke 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 


trouble-saving Wardrobe 
Trunks built. They have a capacity guaranteed equal 
to that of any 10-inch higher trunk in existence— 
proved by hundreds of packing tests. 

The ‘‘Rite-hite” is fitted with the celebrated Hart- 
mann Simplified Hangers. Complete, yet compact. 
The arrangement of drawers and other useful com- 
partments for large hats, etc., makes use of every inch 
of space. 


Saves Cost Quick 


No waste room—no excess baggage charges and 
bother—no mussy garments. 
hite,”’ which is built of three-ply veneer, reinforced, 
with heavily brassed, cold-rolled steel trimmings, and 
guaranteed for years of service and hard use. 

Send for our handsomely illustrated booklet and let 


us give you the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE 


205 W. Jackson 
Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


606 American 
Woolen Bldg. 


“‘Rite-hite”’ 
40 in. and 45 in. high NEW YORK 


All saved by the ‘‘Rite- 


Hartmann 
Trunk Co. 













WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


The girl stared at him in perplexed won- 
derment. 

‘He means pour,” explained Lancing. 

“Oh, certainly,” she responded; and she 
began to serve the coffee with a daintiness that 
fascinated them both. 

“This is worth while,’ remarked Lancing. 


~ “Had we gone down we should be missing 


all this run inshore. Look how the coast is 
showing up, and those hills.” 

, how near they are already! Why, 
those are houses!” exclaimed Miss Willet. 

“That is Santa Barbara,” said Lancing. 

“How cozy it appears in its sheltered nook,” 
she commented. ‘To think I’m soon to see 
Mamma and Arthur and dear old Jane. How 
long will it be now?” 

“Only a few minutes,” answered Lancing. 
He glanced at his watch, and added: “If any- 
thing the steamer is a little ahead of time.” 

“Then they may not be down at the pier,” 
she said, her face clouding with disappointment. 

Connors grinned as he replied: ‘‘ Not down 
at the pier? But we can always hope.” 

“T know you mean to cheer me, Mr. Con- 
nors,”’ she murmured. She looked shoreward 
toward the out-jutting pier. “I can see people 
coming out that place. Oh, if only I had 
glasses I might see Mamma even from here.” 

“Oh, yes, we really expect to see her!” 
echoed Connors in a bantering tone. “Yet 
what if our fond expectations should be 
dashed?” 

“T fail to understand you,” she replied with 
gentle dignity. 

“No!” he exclaimed in mock surprise. 
‘Have we not then foreseen a Miss but no Mrs. 
in the meeting at the trysting-place?” 


ZZ The girl turned to Lancing with a look 
of bewilderment and appeal that led him to 
address Connors sharply. ‘See here, young 
man,”’ he said, ‘“‘you’re alarming Miss Willet. 
What do you mean by it? Explain yourself.” 

“What! let the cat out of the bag so soon?” 
chuckled the Sophomore. ‘Don’t ask me! 
This joke is a double-header.”” He turned to 
the bewildered girl. ‘‘ Miss Willet knows well 
enough what I mean.” 

“But I don’t—indeed I don’t!” protested 
the girl. 

“Say, that’s carrying it a bit stiff,” he 
commented. 

“That will do,” Lancing warned him. “I 
gave you credit for better taste.”’ 

Connors flushed and appealed to the girl in 
an injured tone: “Don’t you think you ought 
to ’fess up? I promise to follow suit on the 
second section of the joke.” 

“But, really, I don’t understand you,’ 
she insisted. 

“You don’t? Crickey! I see now,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You supposed I turned in the 
message without having to copy it.” 

Seeing that the girl’s bewilderment increased 
rather than lessened Lancing exclaimed: ‘‘ This 
seems to be a joke with little humor 

“Wait till you’ve heard the point,” retorted 
Connors. 

“Out with it, then!” 

Connors turned to Miss W illet. “Tt’s up to 
you. Shall I show it to him?” 

She blushed and paled and averted her 
gaze as she murmured confusedly: “If you 
think—show him, yes!” 

“All right, Brother Lancing,” chuckled 
Connors. “I’ve her permission now; _here’s 
my hand.” 

Lancing took the folded paper the young fel- 
low thrust out at him. He recognized it as the 
wireless message written on his tablet by Miss 
Willet. Without opening the sheet he offered 
it to her. 

She shrank back in what appeared to be 
acute alarm. ‘‘Whatisit? Has there been an 
accident?” she asked. 

“That’s great!’ laughed Connors. ‘Stick 
to it. He’s still biting!” 

“You young scamp!”’ said Lancing. ‘ You 
spoke of ’fessing. You’ve been up to some 
trick. 

“Keep cool!” bantered Connors. ‘ Wait 
till you’ve heard all the joke.” 





ZOF Miss Willet gazed into Lancing’s face, 
her lips pale and quivering. “Tell me! What 
?” she faltered. 

He jerked open the message and read aloud: 
“Mrs. Fannie Willet, 910 Hotel Fairmont. 
Mamma, I am safe on the steamship Rosita. 
Please forgive me and meet me in the morning 
on the pier at Redondo. Lovingly, Marie.’” 

Lancing glanced up at Miss Willet in blank 
astonishment. ‘‘‘Redondo’?” he repeated. 
“**Santa Barbara’ has been crossed out and 
‘Redondo’ interlined.” 

The girl stared back at him with an expres- 
sion of utter bewilderment. 

He turned upon Connors. ‘So this is your 
joke!”’ 

“R-e, re; d-o-n, don; d-o, do—Redondo!” 
mocked Connors. ‘‘That’s joke number one.” 

“So you changed the message!” accused 
Lancing. 

“Can’t prove it on me,” chuckled Connors. 
‘That interlineation is in the same hand as 
the rest.” 

Lancing looked and saw that this was true. 
He turned to the girl undecidedly, for the first 
time doubtful of the genuineness of her bewil- 
derment, and held out the message that she 
might see the alteration. “Please examine it, 
Miss Willet,’’ he said. ‘‘It seems to be all in 
the same handwriting. May I ask if you made 
that change?” 

She stared at the paper, crimson with shame 
and confusion. ‘‘I—no—yes. I mea ad 

Her distress was so acute that he crumpled 
the sheet in his hand and flung it overboard. 
In the same instant a mischievous smile 
flashed through the tense strain and bewilder- 
ment of the girl’s face, and her dilated eyes 
suddenly danced and twinkled with almost 
impish mirth. Her expression had again be- 
come that of a merry young girl. As she met 
his dazed look she clapped her hands and 
exclaimed in exultant glee: “‘Who got fooled? 
Why don’t you laugh? You would if you 
knew her as I do! Oh, isn’t it the best joke 
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TLA REINE 


FULL FIGURE CORSET 
Style 1098 


Specially designed for stout 
figures. It has patented 
“Automatic” side steels, 
warranted not to break. 
Made with a front feature 
which is a delight to the 
wearer. : 


At the stores 
Or sent direct on receipt of 


$3.00 


M or < 
WAISTS 
“THE QUALITY WAIST” 
, ies, Mi 
a isses 


The May Dor Waists are 
constructed on thoroughly 
scientific and hygienic 
principles. Designs and 
materials are the very best. 
The May Dor Waists are 
absolutely perfect fitting. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Prices range from 


25c to $1.00 


per garment. 
Send for booklet. 


LA REINE : 


Patented Back BRASSIERES 
SOMETHING NEW! 
A perfect BRASSIERE. 


ade with a patent back 
which prevents the Bras- 
siére from slipping off; 
holds down the flesh on 
the chouldew of a stout 
person and acts as a mod- 
erate — brace for 
light ge res. 
1, made of extra 
an Guba — beauti- 
ful embroidered yoke. 
At thestores orsent direct on receipt of 


$1.00 


BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. 
233 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Tired, aching 
feet make many 

a woman’s work 

a burden. Dr. 
Edison Cushion 
Shoes rest the feet 
—and rest you. 

A yielding cushion 
protects the sensitive 
foot nerves — permits 
free blood circulation— 


prevents burning and 
cramping. 


Dr &dison 


(tstit0N Ju0E 


For the Woman with Sensitive Feet 


The style will delight you as well as the 
comfort. Fashionable lasts. Button ar lace. 


When you buy your 











wy «60 Spring shoes why not ay 
Wy have comfort added 1, 
§| to the style? 1 
Boots $4.00 to$4.50 
Oxfords $3.50 to $4.00 


Sold by leading dealers. If 
yours does not have them, 


Write us for Style Book 


and name of one who 
does. 


Utz & Dunn Co. 


144 Canal St. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Save 14 to 14 
the Price 


and have the fastest, latest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The Rapid 
roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and 
fries all inside the cooker. Cooks deli- 


A & 
hI iously—nothing spoils or burns or needs 


watching. You can visit, sew, shop—enjoy yourself 
outdoors—your dinner is preparing and never fails to 


delicious. I am making a Special Price on 10,000 
»okers— 


° Fireless 
Cooker 


Won’t you test a Rapid in your kitchen a month at 


my risk? If you decide you don’t want it you don’t 
need to keep it—you won’t lose one penny. My Rapid 


Saves 50c to 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel 


Where you burn gas or coal 2, 3 and 4 hours, you will 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all that 
waste. But better still your food will taste 75% better— 
better flavor, juicy, tender. Write for my 


25-Page Recipe Book Free 


Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat 
bills at least 14 with a Rapid. How you can use the less 
expensive cuts of meat, etc., and have just as appetizing, 


urishing food. Send for this Book of 125 famous 


recipes—you too will be amazed at the saving and com- 


fort of a Rapid. Write today — remember my Special 
Factory Price gives youa Rapid at a trifle above actual 
cost of making. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 213, Detroit, Mich. 








A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 
The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN'S FOOT=EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot = Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your 
shoes? Many people wear shoes 
a size smaller by shaking Allen’s 
Foot—Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Aching, hot feet and for 
Breaking in New Shoes. If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
Foot—Ease gives instant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Do not accept any substitute. 

‘In a pinch, FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
use Allen’s 


Foot-Ease.”” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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** One dye for all goods ’’ 


The Use of a Different Dye for Each Dif- 
ferent Kind of Goods is not Necessary 


Birmingham, Ala., 5-29-"11. 
THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON Co. 

Gentlemen: We, the O. K. Dye Works of Birmingham, 
Ala., have used your famous DY-O-LA in all our work, 
and cannot praise it too highly. We have tried nearly 
every dye on the market and find your goods to give better 
satisfaction than all others. 

You may use this as a testimonial in behalf of your 
goods, Yours very truly, 

O. K. DYE WORKS, A. B. Chesnut, Mgr. 
2625 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


Do you need further proof that Dy-O-La, 
the ‘‘One dye for all goods,” is not only the 
up-to-date dye but the most satisfactory dye? 


In 16 colors—10c a package at all dealers 
Try it at our expense. For the name of your 
dealer and 2c stamp to cover postage, we will 
send you a full-sized package of Dy-O-La Dyes 
in any of our 16 colors, with book of directions. 


THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 























WINDOW AWNINGS 


All complete —ready to put 249 

up— Freight prepaid — Only & 

Anybody can put up Buckeye Awnings. Only 4 
screws to drive—that’s all. Special sizes and porch 
awnings made to order. We make everything that 
can be made from canvas — Tents, Stools, Camp 
Outfits, etc., etc. Large Catalog Free. 


BUCKEYE TENT, AWNING & MFG. CO. 














271 Spruce St., Columbus, Ohio 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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A Good Cup 
of Coffee 
Starts the Day Right 


“UNIVERS 


The acknowledged superiority 
of the ‘‘ Universal” over allothers 
is due to its patented valve and 
pumping process 


which circulates from six 
to ten times more water 
than any other percolator. 


Its patented filter cup cover 
evenly distributes the water over 
all the coffee and extracts a 
greater amount of coffee essence 
or strength from each grain. 

Percolation is completed be- 
fore the boiling point is reached 
thus eliminating the evil effects 
and unpleasant taste of boiled 
coffee. 
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The “Universal” 
makes a more de- 
licious, aromatic 
beverage ata 
minimumexpense 
and in less time 
than any other 
percolator. Saves 
its cost many 
times over. 
“Universal” 6 Cup 


Percolators can be 
had for $2.50 up. 


Write for Free Book 
of ** Universal’ 
Household Helps. 


LANDERS, FRARY 
& CLARK 

2? 442 Commercial St. 

Hor theCable New Britain, Conn. 

















































PLAYER PIANO 


The musical tone and the magnificent 
construction of the Vose Player Piano, 
with its latest control methods, enable 
you to play your favorite selections with 
true musical expression. We deliver, 
when requested, direct from our factory, 
free of charge, and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction. 

Liberal allowance for old pianos. 
Time payments accepted. 

FREE — If you are interested in pianos or player j 
pianos, let us send you our beautifully illustrated | 
catalog, that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 1 
| 





165 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. | 














BUSTand HIPS 


Every woinan who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the model anda look- 
ing-glass with whichto see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and _ satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 








Mall Barebers Dress Form Co. mentalist conducted the campaign herself. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 22d St. NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
4 —__dDapt.P.70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN Ly 





WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


ever? She thought I’d stand for fussy Jane 





again this soon, after all my 


She broke off to bend down and peer under 
her own and Lancing’s chairs. -He was sitting 
in the one that she had occupied the day be- 
fore. She reached over and drew out the letter 
from Doctor Limon to her mother. Turning it 
over in her hand, she nodded with sprightly 
satisfaction. “Wasn’t that a good place to hide 


it?” she demanded. “I knew she’d never— 


that it would never be found. I’m not always 
so inconsiderate as they think. She’d have 


been worried to death.” 
“What is it?”’ inquired Connors. 
“Just a letter to Mamma from a frumpy old 


doctor in Denver. [I got it at the post-office 


on my way down to the steamer.” 


ZZ The steamer was now fast nearing the 
pier. Lancing glanced at it and spoke with 
curt decision: “‘I shall put you on the first 
train for Redondo. By this time your party 


must have ——”’ 


“What if her mamma prefers to take her 


straight through by way of Los Angeles?” 
asked Connors, chuckling aggravatingly. 


“Mamma take me?” queried the girl. “But 


if she is at Redondo —— 

“Tf she is!” he chuckled. ‘“‘That’s where my 
end of the joke comes in. Don’t forget: you 
promised to forgive me.”’ 

“Then it’s a secret!’’ she exclaimed. “Yes, 
I'll forgive you if you’ll tell me at once.” 


“Well, you see, it was this way,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘When I started to copy your wireless 


and saw the change I felt sure that you had 


been stringing me and I guessed that the change 


to Redondo contained another joker for some 
one. So I thought'I’d turn the joke on you by 
changing it back to Santa Barbara.” 

“You changed it back to Santa Barbara ?”’ 


she echoed in naive astonishment. ‘Then 
they’re here.” She caught up the doctor’s 
letter and sprang around to lean out over the 
rail. The steamer was close in alongside the 
pier. ‘‘There they are!’ she cried, waving 


the letter in wild excitement. 


“Better not lean out quite so far,”’ advised 


Lancing, stepping around beside her. 


She looked over her shoulder at him with a 
saucy glance, lowered her outstretched arm to 
the rail, and the letter slipped from between 


her fingers. 


Connors made a swift clutch for it, but 
missed by half a foot. ‘There goes your 


letter!” he said. 


The girl glanced at her hand and then at 
the letter, which was spinning down into the 
water between the steamer and the pier. ‘Oh! 
Mamma’s letter!” she exclaimed. “I really 
didn’t mean to lose it, though I’m sure it’s 
cily something silly from that solemn old 


doctor. I hate him!” 


Lancing smiled and nodded toward the 
crowd on the pier, where in the front rank 
stood a tall young woman energetically waving 
an umbrella, a sedate young man with eye- 
glasses, and a quiet little matron fluttering her 
handkerchief. ‘‘Those, I presume, are your 
friends, a little to the left of the center,’’ he 


remarked. ‘“‘We have just time to go down.” 


“But I sha’n’t land. I’m going on to 


Redondo,”’ she declared. 


s ‘Why not make it San Diego while you’re 


pe it, Miss ‘Billie’ ?”’ suggested Connors. 
“T believe I will,” she responded. 


Lancing considered and remarked diplomat- 
ically: ‘Well, then, come down and visit 
with them while you are here. The steamer 
lays over two hours. They can come aboard 


if you do not wish to land.” 


“No, no! They sha’n’t! I won’t have 


them!” she protested. 


“They will surely come aboard if you do 
not go to them,” stated Lancing, puzzled 
at her capriciousness. ‘‘The gangway will be 


lowered by the time we get down.”’ 


“Good old Brother Frank!” she teased. 
But she readily started off beside him with no 


more than a mocking glance for Connors. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 


THOSE MAD AND 


MERRY MORNINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


against a background of melody half awake 
jarred the unflagging, discordant cry of the 


whippoorwill. 


“Fool thinks he’s singing—greeting to the 
dawn and all that sort of thing. I call it pa- 
thetic,” murmured the Farm Fiend sleepily; 
but his wife, wild with nerves and exasperated 
to the point of tears, rose, groped about the 
room, and finally flung the fire shovel out into 


the lilac bush. 


A dark shape flitted from the bush to a stone 
wall near by, and for a moment the aching air 
was at peace. Then with new enthusiasm the 


whippoorwill took up his interrupted song. 


Every night after that history repeated itself. 
All the romance of twilight was blotted out by 
the pestiferous bird. Just before the first stir- 
ring of the dawn the Sentimentalist was wak- 
ened as by an alarm clock, and entered upon 
a half-hour or more of torture that ended all 
possibility of further sleep. She tried to be 
philosophical, to think of something besides the 
nagging noise that stabbed again and again, 
now and then for three hundred times without 
a break, at the same sore nerves. All in vain. 


Philosophy fled weeping. 
Even the Farm Fiend, on his week-end visits, 


found his sense of humor becoming inadequate 
and his patience wearing thin. Having thrown 
all the movable objects in the room he took 
to dashing out into the shadowy morning 
world and chasing the whippoorwill from perch 
to perch, ever and anon hurling a stick of fire- 
wood or a stone at the spot where, at the 


moment, the bird of evil seemed to be. 


Between Sunday and Saturday the Senti- 
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tee safe arrival of goods. 


3. They are reliable—they will re- 
fund my money if 1am not fully sat- 
isfied. 


4. 1 should order from their catalog 

i throughout the year—whenever I have 

it gifts to buy, and also to cover my per- 

sonal needs. A saving of one-third is 
important to me. 






BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


in Baird-North Co. ue 
®*3 Providence, Rhode Island *"3 


i bacuun BUY GRADUATION, WEDDING, IN FACT ALL MY GIFTS, 
FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO.,—BECAUSE 


1. They are the largest mail-order jeweiry house in the world-—th 
ONLY manufacturers of jewelry who sell direct to the user. 


2. Their goods are fully guaranteed—they save 
me one-third—they deliver free—they guaran- 


I will write for their FREE catatog NOW. 


30 ONTARIO STREET, ha ht at R. |, 
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You Can Now Buy Cac | SILVER POLISH NOT 


American Beauty Rose 


Perfume by Mail 


This isthe same perfume which has been famousfora 
generationamongthe fashionable women of NewOrleans, 


the winter capital of America. For $1, regular retail | 
price, we will send you, anywhere in United States, all | 
charges prepaid, 1 full ounce of genuine American | 


Beauty Rose perfume. Deliciously natural. Lasting. 


Extra strength. Stylish. Distilled from fresh home | 


grown American Beauty rosebuds by a secret French 
process. Guaranteed to please you or your money 
promptlyrefunded. Beautifulcrystal, toilet table bottle. 


KATZ & BESTHOFF, Perfumers 
Dept. A. New Orleans, La. 


WAISCP MC curve 


erry ET “Well Kept Nails’ # 


This little booklet on the care of the nails is written 
by experts who give in it rules worth many 
dollars to those who value the appearance 
and comfort of the hands. Lustr-ite 
Nail Enamel, the quickest and best nail 
polish in the world, contains no grease and 
will not soil hands nor fabric, Use with- 
out buffer. Costs only 25c. Sample cake 
free on request. Sold by druggists 
generally. Used by 90 % of the Proies- 
sional Manicures. . 
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cemccesiped 


Just Using No 
Rub psx Trapt IN GI) woe 
With Y'CLOTHS V 4. 


" removes the tarnish and restores 
the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. It eliminates 
assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and drudgery. It saves time and 
laborand does not injure your hands. 
It outlasts one dollar’s worth of 
ordinary polish. Our guarantee 
“G with every cloth or money re- 
4 ~ funded. At all Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25c and your dealer's name 
+Y Cary-Dane Mfg. Co. 
100-102 West 101st 8t.,N. Y. 
Agents Wanted 










A broken vase made new 
—you can even replace 
missing parts. 


QUIXO is a liquid mineral ce- 
ment, not a fish or animal glue. 
Mendstostay mended china, glass, 
marble, wood, metals—everything 
except rubber, celluloid and black 
lead. Sticks unlike materials to- 
gether, such as glass and metal. 


Easy to use, does not stick to 
the fingers. Air tight, screw top 
bottle, easily opened. 

25c. at all stores. If you can’t 
getit, send 25c. for full size bottle to 
WALTER JANVIER, 433 Canal St., 
New York. Sole Agent for U.S.A. 















Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Itis harm- 
less. Money Back if not 
entirely pleased. The soft, 
velvety appearance remains 
until powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new process. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. White, Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette. By leading toilet counters or 
mail, price 50 cents. Address Dept. J. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 








In this soap we have caught the fragrance of 
real violets. Smell it. Hold it to the light. 


Send 2c in stamps today for a Sample Cake 
Tue AnpREw Jercens Co., Dept. O, Cincinnatt. 





AVE MONEY ON CLOTH 
Jor your TAILOR-MADE SUIT 


Something New! We offer you, by the yard, at 
mill prices, goods found only in men’s fine tailoring 
establishments. Absolutely pure-wool fabrics —in 
serges, tweeds, broadcloths and worsteds, at $1.25 to 
$2.50 a yard, 54 to 58 inches wide. Write ior free 
samples and book, ‘‘Good Cloth,’’ which contains 
valuable information, to Dept 


COLN WOOLEN CO., t Union Sq., NewYork 

































SPONSON CANOES 
Absolutely non-capsizable. Sponsons (air cham- 
bers) built right into sides of the canoes. Pre- 
serve the graceful lines yet make a paddling, sail- 
ing or motor canoe absolutely safe. Far superior 
to ordinary air tanks in bow and stern. Investi- 
gate—write for catalog now. 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 25 Depot 8q., Waterville, Me. 
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ANITA 


THE MODERN 
WALL COVERING 







Before 
Summer 


Sets In— 


See to your wall coverings. Now isthe 
time to plan cool effects in your house. 


An excellent opportunity to replace 
wall paper and the older wall cover- 


ings with SANITAS. 
SANITAS is sanitary. It doesn’t 


fade or stain, crack or tear. It is dust 
and dirt proof. It is wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. 


You can duplicate any high grade wall 
paper design in SANITAS, with all 
the decorative effects and none of the 
bad service qualities. SANITAS can 
also be had in all the plain and fancy 
glazed tile effects—for bathrooms, 
kitchens and pantries. 


Write for samples and sketches 
with booklet containing full | 
directions for measuring and 
ordering, also name of nearest 
dealer or decorator. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, New York City 








| MERITAS is the guaranteed table oil- 
cloth. It is sold by all the leading Dry 
Goods and Housefurnishing stores. 

















Delivered Free to your mail address 





Ford’s Tailored Garments 
For Boys and Girls 


Dutch Rompers, Russian, Blouse and Play 
Suits— made roomy, not bulky — give individu- 
ality —hang well and wear— They fit fit. Made 
in light, airy, sanitary workrooms — double 
stitched where needed. _ Large selection. 

Materials of character, permanent col- 
ors. ‘Trimmed with the extra touch of dis- 
criminating taste. 

They are not sold by stores 

Free Ca’ illustrates the many clever 
styles in which Ford’s Dutch Rompers, 
Russian, Blouse and = Suits are made. 
They solve the the problem of having your chil- 
dren distinctively and economically dressed. 


Send postal for Catalog today 
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Corticeli Dilk 


Makes a “Rip Proof” Seam 


50 Years of Failure, {232° 43° wt 


an experience booklet telling how New Thenake promotes health 
and success for others. Why not you? Send 10c for this booklet 
and three months’ trial subscription to Nautilus Magazine, monthly 
efficiency tonic for mind, body and business. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 450, Holyoke, Mass. 











THOSE MAD AND 
MERRY MORNINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


Every evening she collected and piled a heap 
of stones on the steps of the back porch, where 
she could find them in the gloom. Then when 
the first note of the whippoorwill sounded she 


. went forth in scanty attire and followed the 


bird from bush to wall, from wall to grape 
arbor, from grape prec back to bush. That 
was the unvarying rou 

The bird book salar “The whippoorwill 
always returns to the same favorite haunts to 
sing his song” —and the whippoorwill did. 


ZZ The Sentimentalist, who was shedding 
her sentimentality as autumn trees shed their 
leaves, never hit the bird she chased; but there 
was comfort in action, and at least the whip- 
poorwill did not sing so long when relentlessly 
harried. It was much better to be wandering 
through the long, wet grass, hurtling stones, 
than to be agonizing in bed—and then one did 
see the sunrise. 

Looking back at the hunting season the 
Sentimentalist finds that she remembers the 
sunrises more acutely than the pay rer we 
and feels a sneaking suspicion that the bird she 
considered ill-omened was a messenger of light; 
but one needs a perspective upon doubtful 
blessings. 

There was a morning when, after sprinting 
lightly about the dewy mead, she sat down 
upon a low stone wall and waited for a miracle, 
instead of going back to bed, exhausted, be- 
ou the sun looked over the rim of the eastern 

s. 

She was tastefully arrayed in a pink kimono 
and storm rubbers. Her hair, wet with morn- 
ing fog, trailed dankly down her back. Her 
face was pale and fretful. The droop of her 
figure was forlorn. The stone wall was clam- 
mily cold. But when the white mists that 
filled the river valley below the farm hilltop 
began to flush and thrill, to rise in fleecy rose- 
colored drifts and cling to wooded hillsides 
whose dark faces had not yet lost their gloom; 
when a flame was kindled in the east, and high 
overhead the sky flung out banners of topaz 
and turquoise and opal; when the world-old 
miracle was wrought before the watcher’s 
eyes—then did she almost arise and call the 
whippoorwill blessed among birds. 

“Td have sung myself if I hadn’t been 
afraid the cook would leave,’ she confessed to 
the Farm Fiend later. 

She was more tolerant after that, and some 
time in July the bird of the decadent profile 
and the maddening voice lapsed into silence, 
vanished abruptly from the scene. 

“T’m afraid something has killed it,’”’ said 
the anaes with honest distress in her 
voic 

Her husband looked at her in the helpless, 
baffled way in which husbands look at wives 
whom they love but whose mental processes 
are past their understanding. ‘‘Let us give 
thanks,” he urged devoutly; ‘‘and in future, 
my dear, let us omit the suet.” 


ZZ The deer loomed up on the horizon while 
the whippoorwill was still in full cry. The 
Sentimentalist had never really studied deer in 
her Nature classes; but of course she had seen 
them in the Zoo, and she did not understand 
how any one could be heartless enough to shoot 
one of the lovely creatures. The Farm Fiend 
felt the same way about them, and when, one 
ev ening at sunset, hurrying home across ‘lots, 
he met in his own pasture a stately buck and 
two does, exalting joy flooded his soul. 

He ran so fast to tell the Sentimentalist 
about it that he did not have enough breath to 
tell her anything when he found her. He told 
the neighbors about the deer, too, but they did 
not seem as deeply impressed as he had ex- 
pected them to be, and he reflected that his 
wife was probably right when she insisted 
that the average country-bred man or woman 
was blind to what was most beautiful in the 
country. 

The farmers admitted that there were deer, 
but they did not appear to consider the fact 
a cause for jubilation. One neighbor boy inti- 
mated confidentially that, although there was 
a big fine for shooting a deer, he would, for a 
consideration, undertake to dispose of any that 
fooled around the farm; but the owner of the 
farm spurned the suggestion angrily. 

“Tf any one dares to shoot a deer on my 
premises,” he said hotly, “I’ll prosecute him 
to the full extent of the law. I consider that 
the deer add greatly to the value of my place. 
I hope my woods are full of them.” 

He hurried home and posted his land with 
“No Shooting” signs. 

““You never can tell what liberties boys may 
take,” he explained to his wife; and she helped 
him print the signs in feverish haste. 


Zey That was the summer of the great 
drought. The oldest inhabitant could not re- 
member such dust or such scarcity of water. 
Cisterns and wells ran dry. Farmers hauled 
water from the rivers, from distant springs, from 
the wells of more fortunate neighbors. Seeds 
baked in the parched earth. Plants showed 
their heads above ground only to die of heat 
and thirst. Most of the farmers gave up all 
idea of raising the more tender vegetables. 
They devoted their energies to potatoes and the 
field crops; but the amateur farmers struggled 
doggedly on with their gardening. 

The well at the house went dry, but a second 
well and the cistern held out, and, between 
frenzied cultivation according to book methods 
and the carrying of innumerable pails of water, 
a very fair showing of young green things was 
coaxed into being and coddled along toward 
blossoming and bearing. 

One evening a neighbor’s child called out in 
passing: ‘‘I just drove a couple of deer out of 
your garden.” 

“Really?” exclaimed the Sentimentalist, 
with pleased interest, and she ran out toward 
the garden in the hope that the deer had not 
gone too far to be seen. 

The next evening at sunset she herself 
strolled out to the garden and found a big deer 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 
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ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 
Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 


OMO Dress Shields are made from a puretropical 
gum that has the impervious quality of rubber 
without its unpleasant odor, and is non-heating 
and free from injurious chemicals. They are 
light, cool to wear, and washable. Made in all de- 
sirable — and oige sg" Every pair guaranteed. 

empleo peir ~ =, : sent for 25 cents 

ar Dress hield Booklet’’ sent free 





Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. 
Worn over the diaper, these dainty 
little garments will protect = 


ry. Made from OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is soft, white, odor- 
less and absolutely water-proof. 
Plain orlacetrimmed. 25cto$1.00. 


Made of OMO Sanitary Sheet- 
ing. Plain and with pocket which 
Catches the food the baby spills. 
15c to 50c. At your dealer’s or write us. 


The op Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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Madam, you can have 
draperies that neither 
sunshine nor washing 
will fade. 

Use only Orinoka-Sunfast 
Fabrics for your draperies 
and they will never again 
change color through ex 

sure to the sunlight. Yeer 
assurance of this is the un- 
qualified guarantee which 


covers every piece of 


ORINOKA 
SUNF UNFA AST 


for Draperies and Coverings 

























With these draperies, you 
need not deny your home 
the sunshine which is so 
essential to comfort and 
health. 

Orinoka-Sunfast Fabrics are the 
only drapery fabrics which are 
guaranteed absolutely sun-and- 
water fast in all colors andshades— 
rendered so by an exclusive dye- 
ing process. 

Made in the widest range of color- 
ingsanddesigns. Shown by lead- 
ing stores \ ni 
them the guarantee tag on 
every bolt, Ask your ‘or our 
booklet,“ Draping the Home.” 


The Orinoka Mills 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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M oth er s! —- is a Splendid Present for Your 







Little Girl or Boy 


It’s a most wonderful book, containing 
29 paper dolls in color for the children 
to cut out and 22 games to amuse 
them while mother rests. There has 
never been another book like it—send 
for one to-day and learn all about 
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Rompers and Blouses 


—the finest quality, the best made, the best fitting Rompers and Blouses made in America today. 
The beautiful pictures in the book will show how pretty these garments are, how well they fit and how 
stylish they make the children look. And the games—these Rompers and Blouses are just the sort 
to wear for any kind of children’s play, because they withstand the hardest wear. 


ROMPERS—seams felled; no rough edges; buttons 
sewn on to stay. Sizes correct, full, comfortable. 
Plenty of elbow and knee room. Neckbands shaped to 
jit ll sizes and colors. 50Oc a garment. 





BLOUSES—for boys 6 to 14 years. Made with 
expert care. Finest materials. Correct sizes. These 
blouses look well and wear well. 50c each. 


See them at your dealer’s. If he does not carry them, we will see that your kiddies get the book of dolls 


and games, and that you can have “The Little One”’ 


Rompers and Blouses delivered prom tly. Just 


mention your dealer’s name when you write for the Book—we will do the rest. If you find ‘The Little One”’ 
there, say so, and we will send you the book right quick. 


WISE BROTHERS, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 























PLACES 


MADE OF 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most beautiful 
fireplace material in the world. 
PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today 


FISKE & CO., Inc. 


Promoters and Designers of Artistic gt ao 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Tapestry’’ 


1827 Arena Building, New “hy 








No better fin- 
ishing touch for 
the finest din- 
ner ever cooked 
et he these ee 
ainty mint- 0% 
flavoredcreams. {1 20*<5 | 
tn bulk 


“AFTER DINNER MINT: Box iy 
We also manufacture 
“U-AL-Le-NO> 
‘MINT CHEWING GUM: 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
447 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Send 5c for 
a package. 









mail 10c. 





























| Ne GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 


Any Selection sent prepaid for FREE 
Y comination. Send References. 


» Triple Stem Switches 
For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 
Very Latest and most Beautiful Style. 

Can also be used as ordinary switch. 
Fine natural wavy hair. 
14%oz. 22: 00 Value, 

ot gain. 400 Vahe, $2 5Q 


Special at. . 
20z. 24 in. $6. 00 Value, $s 
Special at . 3.95 


3 oz. 30 in. $10. 00 Value, 

Special i a $8.00 
Wavy Sin Stem Switches—Same 
weight and price as above. 


size, 
Enclose sample of hair. p .. pleased pay bargain price or return to us. 
Beautiful Oriental Vanity Box with Lambsdown Puff, Imported | 
Reducing Mirror, and filled with Mme. Negrescou’s Famous 
Complexion Powder. Sent free for 10 cents to cover postage and | 
eet Write for FREE catalog and latest hair styles. 





NEGRESCOU, Dept. 15, 1208. State St..CHICAGO,ILL. 


We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
25,000 af et ty customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 

ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. yr Rugs, 

9x12, greatest value known, $3.60. Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x12, $8.75. Famous In- 
vinelble Velvets, 9x12, $16.’ Standard Azminsters, 

‘ 9x12, -80. Best quality 


ture at mill and factory 
prices. Write to-day forour New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
= showing designs in actual 
§ colors. SENT FREE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREIGHT 














WEDDING 100 trea 5:18 Cmeraved 


including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 


100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 
and club rates. 


Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 





Regulation Army and Navy Sesed Belt Buckles 
Same as worn by officers. Finest quality. Ready 


for women’s use. Mailed postpaid, $2.00. 


MAY BELT BUCKLE CO., Flanders Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 















































The Oven with the Window 
Watch it Bake 


to see if your roasts 
are browning right or 
bread rising. fast 
enough. In baking delicate cakes, you 
run no risk of chilling or jarring them and 
causing them to fall. Without opening 
the door, or stooping, you can watch 
them until they are ready to try. 


The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and fits on top 
of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. You can turn it at any 
angle so that from any part of your kitchen, you can see 
your baking. 

The Boss Oven will save two-thirds of the fuel consumed 
by the oven in the range. 


Glass guaranteed You can boil water in the 

Boss Oven without steaming 
not to break up the glass; the glass is held 
by patented strips and we guarantee that it will not break 
from heat. From all parts of the country we receive 
letters telling how easy it is to bake successfully where 
you can see your baking every minute — how economical 
the Boss Oven is. 


260 ,000 now Over a quarter of a million house- 
wives are today using the Boss Oven 
in use and getting better results with less 
fuel— with none of the drudgery of baking necessary 
with the ordinary oven. With a Boss Oven, you can 
convert your old stove into an elevated-oven range. 
Send for free The Boss Recipe Book shows all 
* the new styles in ovens and gives 69 
Recipe Book baking recipes which every house- 
wife will welcome. It takes 
up such suggestions as_ Serv- ; 
ing Formal Meals; Laying the j os 
Table for Dinner or Lunch- % 
eon”’’; Table of Comparative 


You never have 
to open the door 





Proportions; Measuring Hints; Nas 
Mixing Hints, and general 
Cookery, that are invaluable 


to every woman who cooks. 
Write today for a free copy. 


e*: g a 
Mone: 


Address The Huenefeld Co., i 
1200 Straight St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. f 
@ “ 
Sold by aoe J dealers (P enarercisca 6 
everywhere j ce ae oe é 
i ¥ 


be 
B ay 


Ask the women who have used it 


They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
satisfactory than 















The Staple 
Half-Wool 


36-inch 
25 cents 
per yard 








The most suitable, economical fabric for ONE- 
PIECE SUITS, separate skirts or waists, and es- 
pecially good for the hard wear of school dresses. 

Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. Full line of 
other shades, 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 

WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


(‘For Any Intelligent Woman \ 

We want alert business women to learn corset- 
fitting under our expert instruction and to act 
as our corsetiéres in taking orders in the home 
forTheNu-BoneCorset. Our corsetiéresquickly 
build upan independent business that nets them 
a good monthly income. Work 
is pleasant, easy and professional. 
Exclusive territory given. 
Best home service prop- 
osition ever offered and 
our corsetiéres are enthu- 
siastic over our liberal 
policies. Address appli- 
cation to 


NU- BOuE Conan COMPANY 
be 3 Pa. 
mith Haususesgeuatsseausuvieets ny 
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eer LAWN ‘ano FARM FENCE. £2. 


Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental, 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
Dept. E Cleveland, Ohio. 








































































THOSE MAD AND 
MERRY MORNINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


roaming contemplatively along its” borders. 
For a moment or two he stood and looked at 
her, unafraid, then turned and wandered away 
with a nonchalance born of a knowledge of 
Connecticut game laws. There is no open 
season for deer in Connecticut. The Senti- 
mentalist regretted bitterly that her husband 
had not been with her to see the gentle, 
beautiful creature. 

A few mornings later she found her treas- 
ured lettuces and beets and carrots nibbled off 
close to the ground. . 

“Deer,” said the Boy, when her agitated 
call had brought him over from the stable. 
** They’re always doing this sort of thing. See! 
Here’s their tracks all over, and they’ve been 
lying down under that apple tree, sleeping till 
time to get up and eat.” 

The Sentimentalist experienced a sudden 
and mighty revulsion of feeling. Deer now 
appealed to her only in the form of venison. 


Ze Things went from bad to worse. As 
fast as vegetables in the garden grew to the 
succulent stage the deer came in and ate them, 
showing a democratic taste, although bean 
blossoms were their specialty. 

“Tt does seem as though there ought to be 
something effective that we could spray them 
with,’ said the Sentimentalist helplessly, 
looking at the row of cans containing fungi- 
cides and insecticides. She even, in a moment 
when impotent rage had made her savage, 
suggested spraying the bean blossoms thickly 
with Paris green. 

“It may not kill the deer, but it might make 
them horribly uncomfortable,” she said. 

The Farm Fiend looked at her with strong 
disapproval and muttered something about 
things no fellow could do. 

After the whippoorwill had ceased from 
troubling, the deer still encouraged the 
admirable practice of early rising. 

“You can’t scare them away with anything 
but the sound of a gun,”’ said the Boy 

The Farm Fiend has great faith in sake Boy; 
so he cultivated the habit of taking a shotgun 
out to the garden at daybreak and blazing 
away at nothing until the welkin rattled with 
the fusillades. 

Ah, but those were mad, merry mornings! 

Maybe the gunshots did frighten the deer. 
At any rate they stayed away, and, for a brief 
season, peace enfolded the farm. The house- 
hold relaxed its vigilance and slept o’ mornings, 
though it still found enough to do during a 
twelve-hour day. 

The drought at last was broken—though 
not shattered. Light raims encouraged the 
garden, but the water- carrying was still neces- 
sary. Late sowings and planting promised 
well. Even the oft-cropped beans took heart 
of grace and blossomed again, and the proud 
gardeners, surveying the long rows of pushing 
and thriving green things, felt repaid for work 
and worry. ‘“We’ll have a splendid late gar- 
den in spite of everything,” they said to each 
other triumphantly. 


ZZ One Monday in late July the Senti- 
mentalist went to the city for a session with the 
dentist, and stayed overnight fora dinner and 
roof-garden lark with her husband. When she 
went back to the farm on Tuesday the Boy, 
who met her at the train, seemed bursting with 
suppressed information; but she was very 
tired and she did not question him. The faces 
of the maids breathed calamity. Every one 
was carefully keeping, until after the returned 
wanderer should have been fortified by lunch- 
eon, some tidings awful enough to lend to their 
telling a fearful joy. 

The Sentimentalist ate her muffins and 
drank her tea—drank two cups of very strong 
tea. When she had finished she went out to 
the hammock under the apple tree and 
resigned herself to the worst. The cook, the 
waitress and the Boy all joined her. 

“Well?”’ she queried. 

Each of the three looked at the others. They 
were really fond of their mistress, and they had 
watched her spraying and carrying water and 
chasing deer. 

The Boy came to the front like a man. ‘“‘The 
deer got into the garden again Monday night,”’ 
he said in an offhand way. 

ves” 

“Yep. | , They ate up most everything except 
the corn.’ 

The Sentimentalist swallowed violently and 
winked fast, but ina moment or two she man- 
aged to say calmly: ‘“‘It’s lucky they don’t 
like corn.”’ 

The Boy shifted from one foot to the other, 
looked imploringly at the cook and waitress, 
cleared his throat and rammed his hands 
deeper into his pockets. “Well, you see ois 
He hesitated and cleared his throat again. 
“You see, one of Wilson’s steers broke in 
yesterday and ate the corn.” 

For one crucial moment the Sentimentalist 
looked blank, bewildered, frozen. Then she 
fell back in the hammock and laughed, laughed 
until she cried, while three pairs of eyes watched 
her solemnly and with alarm. 

“No, I’m not having hysterics,” she ex- 
plained carefully, when she could get her 
breath. ‘‘I’m only laughing at the glorious 
completeness of the thing.” 





ZS It seems rather a pity that the ex-Senti- 
mentalist has resigned from the Nature Study 
Club just when qualified to be a star member; 
but shesaysshe wants toride in the subway and 
shop and goto theaters and try and forget that 
Nature is lying in wait for her up on the farm. 

But would you believe it? She and the 
Farm Fiend sat up until two o’clock the other 
night, planning next spring’s vegetable and 
fruit garden and drawing the plan to scale! 

It is going to be a very beautiful garden. 
The rows of things are all worked out so care- 
fully that you can almost see them growing and 
smell them cooking, and the heavy black mark 
all around the outside of the garden means a 
six-foot fence with a padlocked gate. Nodeer 
need apply. 

Of such stuff are the country’s lovers made. 
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Phoenix Silk Hose, cee ; 


women’s 


ae. i 


: (4 pairs guaranteed — 
c ..__ three months) 


Discriminating men and women 
no longer regard silk: hose as a 


luxury for“once-in-awhile” occasions. 


They now wear 


Phoenix Silk Hose exclusively, finding real economy in 


its everyday wear. 


Its richness, lustre and clinging 


texture meet their demand for elegance and refine- 
ment; the price and definite guarantee make its econ- 


omy doubly apparent. 
| “Women’s No. 365 


Men’s No. 284 


75e pair—4 pair box $3 50c pair—4 pair box $2 


Guaranteed three months 


Guaranteed three months, 


“Made from finest pure-dye thread silk—no “loading” or 


injurious “weighting.” 
hose at any price. 
spliced heels ; 


No better quality silk in any 
Seamless; 
lisle garter tops. 


reinforced toes; higt 


Women’s extra heavy, No. 370, $1 pair—4 pairs $4 
Men’s extra heavy, No. 281, 75c pair—4 pairs $3. 


At your dealer or direct on receipt of price and style number 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


. THE PHOENIX MUFFLER MAKERS 


209 Broadway 2 ‘ 
MILWAUKEE. 








Kents — 


WATERPROOF 


BABY PANTS 


To safeguard the dimpled 
darlings and protect against 
draughts and dampness when 
worn Over usual diaper. 

Light weight, easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and sanitary. Can be washed 
and ironed. 

Three sizes : Small, Medium, Large 
Single Texture, 25c. 
Double Texture, 50c. 


We will send bymail on recetpt of price 
af your dealer can't supply them. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-23-25-27 Broadway 
New York 

















his school prepared these three women, 

in their own homes, to become successful 

nurses, One writes, sig have more work 
offered than I can accept.’” Another, “I have 
worked for eight different physicians.”” The 
third, “I receive $20 to $30 a week.” 

Our method of training has made it possi- 
ble for thousands of women, with and without 
previous experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as professional nurses. 

Send for a copy of ‘HowI Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates. Elevemth Year. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


Coward 
Good Sense 


Shoe 


Children whose ankles “turn-in” 
need the helpful support of the 
Coward Shoe. 

Its wearing strengthens weak foot 
muscles, Ccvercomes arch trouble, 
and prevents “flat-foot.” 


gpane & se Sunpers Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 
y Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Pas Penn Mail Orders Filled. 
Bold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








You are wasting light, if you 
use any other electric shades 


than Alba. 


that should be 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. every home. 


Alba shades give 


the most, best and 
cheapest light—a 
soft, agreeable, hand- 


some illumination 


in 


Albaat your dealers, or send for our catalogue of 
every kind of shade and give us your dealer's name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
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nd the night: shalkb e filled. ‘with n music, 
And the cares that infest the day” 

‘Shall fold their tents, like the eens. 
And2 as s silently steal, away: 














woman desires a bigger, richer, happier life. Weare 
keenly conscious almost every day that life is zzcom- 
Puroaat: something is lacking to give us its full value and 
livableness. We chafe under the yoke of a narrow circle 
of activity and live in the hope that in some mysterious fash- 
ion—tomorrow or the next day or the day after that—we shall 
be liberated into a world of greater freedom and contentment. 
So we are never done reaching forward and trying to grow. 





Art helps us to grow. It is like cool, clear, refreshing water 
after the heat and the dust of the day. It slakes our steady 
thirst for deliverance from the daily round of imperative 
tasks. By means of art we are lifted out of the treadmill of 
work into a bigger knowledge, a greater pleasure, a wider 
outlook. Art is as invigorating as the clear brass and brave 
stir of a military band. It fires us with a new pulse for ac- 
tion—we cease to “mark time” and fall in marching line for 
the fight with strong elastic step. 

















around the world, has been given 
passionate and beautiful expression 
in the Bohéme operas of Puccini and 
Leoncavallo. Bohemia is peopled 
Photo copyright by men and women whom the world 

Mishkin d is Mad 3 i 
likes to call its ‘‘children’’. In its 














; Russia, ‘‘God Save the 


Everybody can have art. And the greatest art, right in 
the home, subject to immediate beck and call. The person 
who owns a Victor or Victor-Victrola and does not draw upon 
it for daily entertainment and relaxation and re-creation is neg- 
lecting the finest opportunity, not only for sheer pleasure, 
but also for that increase in breadth and power which is art’s 
most precious gift. For the Victor unites a// the arts of poet, 
musician, singer, instrumentalist, and fun-maker. The cata- 
logue of Victor records presents the most remarkable sum 
total of living art works ever assembled. 


You can make them a part of your intimate daily life. 
You can live with them, let them “banish the thoughts of 
day’’, “soothe the restless pulse of care’, and change the whole 
course of your life. They ask nothing of you in the way of 
productive skill or time spent in tedious learning. They ask 
merely to be heard. Reflect that there are more than 3000 
different Victor records, each one of which can be a source 
of brightness and new life in your home! Here are several: 


OHEMIA, that intensely vivid and F ONE touch of nature makes the he loves, which tells him that she wants to go 
B fabled realm which knows no bound- I whole world kin, one noble and soul- back with him to the little home town. Every 
aries and which follows the art-folk Stirring national anthem makes all American is a ‘“‘man from home’”’ to whom this 


men brothers. The music of daunt- Victor record, made by John Barnes Wells and 
less courage and pride in country is 


contagious. 
men, though they come from the 
ends of the earth. 

There is a Victor record which sings the mes- 
clash of temperaments, in its ‘‘little loves’, its con- sage of international friendship because it*chants 
stant examples of artistic failure, it is filled with the national anthems of the Seven Great Nations: 
pathos as well as color, with deep human tragedy —Great Britain, ‘‘Rule Britannia’; Austria, ‘‘God 
as well as the gayety and laughter of unrestraint. Preserve the Emperor’’ 


the Haydn Quartet, appeals precisely as the quaint 


It fires the souls of oj air appealed to Pike. 


Victor Double-faced Record 16440 (Reverse side: “Where the 
River Shannon Flows”’). Ten-inch, 75 cents. 








German innkeeper, won sure fame by 


= “IOHANN STRAUSS, son of a poor 
J elevating the too-often vulgar tunes 











No lyric was ever more charged with the intense _Czar’’; France, ‘‘Marseillaise’’ ; Italy, ‘‘Garibaldi ee of the dance-halls into the realm of 


Bohemian spirit than the ‘‘TestaAdorata’”’ (Adored Hymn’’; Germany, ‘‘Watch on the Rhine’’; 


genuine music. His compositions 
are universally popular, but they 








One!) air from Leoncavallo’s Bohéme, an opera _ United States, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner”’ 


which strangely enough has zever been sung in 
America. Into this air are thrown with thrilling 
abandon the surpassing vocal power and exquisite 
modulation of Enrico Caruso, greatest of living 
tenors. The lyric is white-hot with Bohemia’s 
passion and poignant with Bohemia’s underlying 
strain ofsadness. This Victor record exhibits the 
wonder-voice of Caruso, not only in its astonishing 
capacity to achieve vocal tours de force butalsoin its 
unparalleled lyrical beauty in softer, subdued strain. 
Victor Red Seal Record 88331. Twelve-inch, $3. In Italian. 








AAINTY, light, and wholesome enter- 
tainment, charming music, and a 
joyous little star are delightfully 
combined in ‘‘The Spring Maid’’, 
now touring the country. The piece 
is well-named; it is as fresh and 
| a sweet and cheering as the first breath 

Photo White = of spring. And Miss MacDonald is 
as magnetic and attractive a little body as ever 
sang and danced light opera to the American 
public. A pair ofthe melodies, ‘‘Two Little Love 
Bees’’ and ‘‘Day Dreams’’, recorded for theVictor, 
are sparkling with the clarity and joyfulness that 
reside in Miss MacDonald’s voice. 


Victor Purple Label Records 60060 and 60061. 
en-inch, 75 cents each. 


























Other Victor Records to cheer and entertain 


To hear this thrilling record, with its splendid 
sound volume created by the Victor chorus, is to 
be swept across the map of the world and to rub 
elbows with its dominating peoples—and to learn 
history also, for you cannot help familiarizing 
yourself with the events that led to the creation 
of these battle-songs. The Marseillaise, written 
by a patriot afterwards thrown in prison by 
Robespierre, will teach you more of the real spirit 
of the French Revolution than volumes of written 
history. To learn how the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ was written on a barrel-head by a captive 
American lawyer, amid the shot and shell of a 
British man-of-war, will make American history 
live for you as it never did before. 

Victor Single-faced Record 31855. Twelve-inch, $1. 





— 4 =F RECENT American plays, ‘‘The 
O Man from Home’”’ is one of the finest 

because it dramatizes the American 
==—):=Cloveforhome—thehometown, scenes, 
and people. The Hoosier, Pike, loves 
‘‘Sweet Genevieve’’, to which he 
constantly refers because it recalls 
that home ‘‘back there in Kokomo, 
standing among the beech trees on Main street.”’ 
And it is ‘‘Sweet Genevieve’’, sung by the girl 


























———— also possess qualities of permanent 
worth. Who has ever glided over a polished 
floor to the irresistibly appealing rhythms ot 
the ‘‘Blue Danube Waltz’, without feeling a 
debt of gratitude to the famous Viennese com- 
poser? The Lyric Quartet sings the Hans Lichter 
vocal arrangement of this renowned waltz, ‘‘Greet- 
ing to Spring’’, with such a delicate appreciation 
of its infectious cadences that the record deserves 
a place in any collection, whether ‘‘classical’’ or 
‘*popular’”’ 
Victor Single-faced Record 31842. Twelve-inch, $1. 


USIC, the unspoken language of the 
emotions, is often the only adequate 
expression when the spiritual part 
of us seeks consolation in perplex- 
ity and fresh power for conscientious 
action. On a new Victor record, 
‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’, which 

has given comfort and solace to so many souls 

throughout the world, is sweetly sung by Ray- 
mond Dixon. It offers ‘‘music’s prayer’’ for 
the daily interval of devotion in the home. 





Victor Double-faced Record 17029 (Reverse side: 
“Flee as a Bird’’). Ten-inch, 75 cents. 















88061 Vesti la aehe Sig great lament from Pag- 
liacci) . . . .  EnricoCaruso 12-inch $3.00 
64078 A Dream Evan Williams 10-inch 1.00 


60040 Beautiful Lady—Waltz Song (From “The Pink 
Lady”) . Lucy Marsh and Victor Chorus 10-inch By &.' 
74163 Humoresque—Violin Solo . Mischa Elman 12-inch 1.50 
70036 Sextette from Lucia . Victor Opera Sextette 12-inch 1.25 
60050 The Rosary Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 10-inch a 
16029 { Narcissus . Pryor’s Band \ 10.tarks 7 


un 


uw 


\ Hearts and Flowers . Victor Orchestra 
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§ Adeste Fidelis—with chimes . Trinity Choir ia 
16996} ey to the Werld ‘10 inch $0.75 


, Ll 16908 {The Oceana Roll . .. . 
64120 I Hear You Calling ie John McCormack 10-inch 1.00 ) Alexander’s Ragtime Band, Collins and Harlan 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,U.S. A. 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles—there is no 


. Trinity Choir 
Eddie Morton \ 10-inch —.75 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 : ; 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER CLOTHES 











ae) 6898 


ATS for small boys are always more or less 

of a problem, particularly in summer, 
when the head covering should be cool and 
easily laundered. The three little hats num- 
bered 6898 were made with these important 
features in mind, and while designed for the 
small boy a little girl can wear them also. 

The hats on the extreme left and right are 
arranged so that the crowns may be buttoned 
on, and the strings may be used or not, as one 
chooses. The helmet-shaped hat is held in 
place by a strap which buttons under the chin. 

Patterns (No. 6898) come in three sizes: 
18, 19and 20 inches. For the hats with shaped 
brims any size requires three-quarters of a yard 
of 27-inch material, and for the helmet-shaped 
hat any size requires half a yard of 30-inch 
material and two yards of beading. 


HE term ‘‘coat dresses’’ is used for little 
frocks that open in front from neck to 
hem, and for laundering purposes no garments 
are more practical. The little girl’s dress 
shown below is of this type, the dress fastening 
with an under lap or fly at the left side front. 
Patterns (No. 6901) for this dress—to be 
worn with any preferred guimpe—come in 
four sizes: 4to 10 years. Size 8 years requires 
three yards of 36-inch material. 


EDIUM-WEIGHT linen, or those cottons 
of similar weight and texture, which are 
used so extensively for boys’ clothes, will make 
up well and launder easily if the design below 
is used. The blouse slips on over the head, 
fastening in shirt fashion with three small 
buttons at the front, and the sleeves are set 
‘into slightly enlarged armholes. 
Patterns (No. 6900) for this blouse come in 
three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material. 
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O PATTERNS can be supplied for the 

little boy’s suit of striped gingham 
shown above, but it would not be difficult to 
cut by using a plain blouse pattern as a guide. 
There should be knickerbockers of the same 
material, but the little guimpe or shirt should 
be of lawn or fine linen. 

The blouse slips on over the head and 
fastens with buttons and buttonholes on the 
shoulders, and the belt may be omitted, or one 
of patent leather worn instead. 


HILE no special pattern was made for 
the little girl’s tucked dress shown 
above, it may be cut from Pattern No. 6717 
by lengthening the sleeves, raising the neck- 
line, and applying the round collar shown 
instead of the trimming band given in the 
pattern. The dress may be opened at the side 
front under a tuck. 
Such materials as linen, chambray, ging- 
ham and lawn are suitable. Hand embroidery 
and lace may be used or not as one chooses. 





6890 6903 






HE daintiness and charm of the three hats 
numbered 6902 are apparent at a glance. 
The practicability of these hats will be as readily 
understood when one knows that, while made 
on frames of capenet outlined with ribbon 
wire, it is but a few moments’ work to remove 
the outside sections and launder them. 

Bordered lawn was used to make the hat on 
the left of the group. The next one is of 
gathered lace, although ruffles of net orinsertion 
would be as pretty; for the one on the right 
white dotted Swiss was used. 

Patterns (No. 6902) come in sizes 6 and 12 
years. Respectively, these hats, in either size, 
require one yard and a half of 25-inch bordered 
material, seven yards and a quarter of 414-inch 
lace, and one yard of 44-inch dotted Swiss. 


VERY little girl needs a few dress-up 
frocks, but to be practical and in good 
taste these should be of a type that can be 
laundered as easily as her every-day clothes. 
This is true of the dress of dotted Swiss which 
is shown below. 

Patterns (No. 6899) for this dress —with the 
yoke and the sleeves cut in one piece— come in 
four sizes: 4to 10 years. Size 6 years requires 
three yards of 36<inch material, nine yards of 
edging, and four yards and a half of insertion. 


OR real service and comfort nothing can 
equal the boys’ plain blouse suit shown 
below. Because of the long collar, or neck 
line, the blouse slips over the head easily and 
needs no buttons nor other fastenings. 
Patterns (No. 6903) for this blouse—in two 
lengths, and with ‘‘knickers’’ and bloomers— 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires three yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
dark material, and five-eighths of a yard of 
18-inch white material. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number—except the hat patterns, which are 


ten cents for each number— post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and age for the hats, and number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back for the dresses 


and suits, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Catherine Hall 


is considered one usually finds that children’s arms grow 

faster than their bodies, and that sleeves require a lion’s 
share of the alterations. To remodel correctly the sleeves of a 
garment one must appreciate the feelings of the little people when 
“something pulls” between shoulders and elbows. This discomfort 
is inevitable when the upper arms have grown in proportion to the 
forearms. Fitted caps attached to the sleeves and set into the arm- 
holes have proved successful; sometimes the cap alone will release 
the whole sleeve, but it is more attractive in appearance if on a 
slightly full model. 

For fitted sleeves the letting in of two bands of insertion in each 
sleeve will prove a better plan. Each sleeve should be cut apart in 
two places and a band of trimming inserted above the elbow, with 
another band to balance it at the deep cuff-line. Sleeves that are too 
tight are more difficult, but these may be enlarged by inserting 
beading and carefully overcasting it into every seam. 

The present type of long 
armhole suggests a way to 
remodel a little frock, the 
sleeves of which are too small 
for comfort. After cutting 
away the armhole and scallop- 
ing its edge a three-quarter- 
length sleeve cut over a kimono 
pattern may be set in. 

A practical and quickly ex- 
ecuted substitute for the hand- 
embroidered scalloped edge is 
a tiny piping or cording of a 
contrasting color or material. 
This finish gives an attractive 
note of color to a remodeled 
dress which the child is sure 
to appreciate. 


Wis the remodeling of the children’s last summer clothes 





To Lensthen Sleeve 


Insertion as a Stand-By 


N ALL remodeling insertion 

has become a necessity, and 
it ranges from enire-deux to 
embroidered muslin, and from 
Irish or home-made crochet to 
Cluny andTorchon. When in- 
sertion has been used to enlarge 
a sleeve good taste suggests 
its use throughout the gar- 
ment; so, naturally it is a 
remedy for an outgrown yoke. 
The yoke may be loosened all 
around and insertion let in 
before it is again attached; 
this complete finish gives a 
more artistic effect than if the 
yoke is merely bordered at the 
lower edge. When growth de- 
mands the widening of a frock 
on which there is no yoke, lace 
insertion may be curved around 
the armholes between the gar- 
ment and the sleeves. 

Insertion used to increase 
the height of a collar serves 
also to loosen it, because the 
neck of the garment may be 
slightly enlarged to fit the 
remodeled collar. 

To widen a Princesse frock 
cut it apart down each side of 
the front and back and across 
the shoulder seams, just where long seams would occur if there were 
panels back and front; stitch the insertion along these openings, 
and the result will enlarge and trim the whole dress. 

The neck and sleeves of the dress may also be enlarged and 
trimmed with the same insertion. 





A New Set-In Sleeve 





Combining Materials 


Three Methods of Len&athening Skirts 


A BAND of insertion on each side of a waist belt gives the desired 
additional length to a connected or one-piece dress, and a little 
Empire frock with its skirt corded to the bodice needs merely to be 
detached and rejoined with a girdle. Skirts are rarely successful 
when the extra material is added to the 
extreme lower edge. Any method by 





Enlarging a Yoke 


To Increase Height of Collar 


An Inserted Puffing To Altera Princesse Frock 


A half-worn dress made for a woman, if it be a simple model, may 


be cut down to better advantage for a young girl when the original- 


lines are retained. Gingham dresses so remodeled will later make 
trim-looking petticoats or reappear as cooking aprons. The best 
parts of sheer linen sleeves cut from a woman’s blouse may be 
utilized as tiny featherstitched and lace-trimmed yokes for the baby’s 
dresses; the linen combines well with nainsook and eventually out- 
wears it. Even the trimmed ends of worn-out pillow-cases have been 
converted into little white petticoats; and they are worth a yoke or 
band because the tucking or hemstitching is already done. 

The family make-overs frequently include hats, and I have seen a 
man’s Panama hat, cleaned with oxalic acid and well rinsed, made 
over for a little boy. The detached crown was soaked in water, 
pulled down over a round bowl, and pressed beneath a cloth until 
dry. The brim was moistened and pressed, and, after a section had 
been cut out, was lapped to correct size and sensible slope. The raw 
edges were bound with grosgrain ribbon and the brim was joined to 
the crown. A ribbon band and 
flat bow with long ends con- 
cealed all joints and seams. 


When System Counts 


Wi home sewers agree 
that they reap the ad- 
vantages of sewing-room sys- 
tem at remaking time. It 
really counts when it helps to 
put one’s hand on the left-over 
lace that might have taken an 
hour to find. Envelopes and 
boxes are both good files; either 
system will work out well as a 
saver of time and temper. 
Designs for lingerie, dresses, 
coats, hats or embroidering, 
as well as buttons and odd 
lengths of laces and braids, 
may be placed in heavy busi- 
ness envelopes. All the larger 
rolls and bundles may be kept 
in boxes. 

Bags, too, made of lawn or 
chintz, are excellent hold-alls 
for odd bits of silk and velvet 
too small or too dainty to be 
put in with ordinary patches. 
It will also be found that old 
garments which have been 
ripped, cleaned and pressed will 
be far more tempting as a gen- 
eral source of supply to draw 
from than a pile of odds and 
ends wrinkled from being put 
away inaheap. To keep these 
ready-to-make materials in the 
best possible shape they should 
be folded in long packages, or 
put on a pasteboard roll to 
keep them from creasing, then 
wrapped and labeled and put 
in suitable boxes. : 

Another great convenience, 
known in a certain household 
as ‘The Family Record,” is a 
measurement card hung on 
the sewing-room wall as a help 
for the mother when the chil- 
dren do not happen to be at 
home. There in black and 
white appear the measurements of waists and necks, skirt and 
sleeve lengths, cuff bands for long and short sleeves, etc. One such 
record may read, for instance: ‘“ Betty’s last skirt measure, fourteen 
inches; hem, three inches.” This is as good a part of the whole 
system as the envelopes. 





Widening Sleeve 
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Details That Will Help in Remodeling 


HEN cutting the two or three inch puff for lengthening pur- 
poses allow half an inch extra width, because the puffing takes up 

some material. Lace insertion is somewhat pliable, and is therefore 
chosen for all remodeling work which involves curved lines, whereas 
embroidery insertion makes a better 





which the insert is placed above the 
hem is better. 
The insert to choose for a dainty 


may be one of the new puffs shirred on 
cords. These puffs are pretty when 
made of net, handkerchief linen or 
flowered mull. Three different widths 
of footing puffed and set in at equal dis- 
tances throughout the skirt is another 


The Summer Style Book 


little afternoon frock of sheer material THe Summer Style Book gives a com- 

plete assortment of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL patterns, containing more than 
one thousand illustrations of clothes for 
women, young girls and children. Special 
attention has been given to the newest 
fashions for summer, 


miter for square corners. Overcasting 
by hand is the usual method for insert 
work, but accurate basting followed by 
machine stitching is resorted to when 
the garment does not warrant an expend- 
iture of time. The under finish varies 
from rolled and overcast edges to mere 
whipping—also according to the value 
of the article. 

A sleeve of a child’s dress may be 
felled into the armhole by turning the 
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ATURE, who 
provides the 
scalp with hair, 
provides also the 
means for keeping F/ 
both healthy— f 
pine-tar. l 

This essence of 
the pines, com- 
bined with other 
hygienic and 
cleansing agents, & 
but with all its fF 
natural virtue 
and potency un- 
changed, is brought 
to you in 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) ° 





If you shampoo 
systematically 
with Packer’s Tar 
Soap you are help- 
ing Nature to 
maintain a normal, 
healthy condition 
of the hair and [" 
scalp. i 


i 
Wi 
Dy 


In keeping the hands \ 
soft and smooth, the y\ 
woman busy with house- 
hold work will find that 
Packer’s Tar Soap is 
wonderfully efficient. | 


In the care of baby’s 
tender skin, Packer’s 
Tar Soap — pure, bland, 
antiseptic—is distinctly 
beneficial. It lays the 
foundation for a clear 
skin and healthy hair 
and scalp in the 


future. 

Send 10 cts. 
for a sample 
half-cake of 
Packer’s Tar 
Soap. 








method of lengthening. These are simple 
in construction, being gathered without 
cords. Aninsert of perpendicular tucking 
will also lengthen a skirt prettily. 

An outgrown dress made of inexpen- 
sive material may be converted into a 
slip-on or apron for wear with a separate 
guimpe. The neck, armholes and lower 
edge, after being cut to fit, should be 
completed with a double fold of bias 
plaid placed beneath the edges of the 
garment and stitched to position. 


Some Very Real Economy 


HILDREN’S clothes are as often 
handed down as let down. Big 





For the home sewers who do embroidery 
work the May Embroidery Book will be 
paeeenty interesting and helpful. This 

ook is a complete catalog of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL transfer patterns, and a 
free transfer pattern of a sailor collar and 
jabot will be sent with each book. 

The Style Book will be mailed, postpaid, 
with any LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL fifteen- 
cent pattern, to any address, upon receipt 
of thirty-five cents. The May Embroidery 
Book will be mailed for fifteen cents. Order 
from your nearest dealer in LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL patterns, or by mail, inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








sleeve inside out, placing it correctly on 
the wrong side of the bodice and basting 
it there, and then stitching a small seam. 
After this is trimmed straight the sleeve 
is pulled through the armhole and a 
seam is taken on the under side, which 
forms a French fell. When there are 
gathers at the top of a sleeve the full- 
ness will be more easily distributed if the 
material is gathered twice. A thread run 
evenly around an armhole and allowed to 
remain there will keep it from stretch- 
ing before the sleeve is put in, and will 
help to strengthen sheer or half-worn 
materials. This thread is equally neces- 
sary around an open neck to draw it 
into a band or collar. 












Our booklet 
“How to Care 
for the Hair 
and Scalp,”’ 
will be sent 
©, wows you free on 
(er w? W& request. 
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The Packer 
of SY “® Mfg. Co. 
yp ers Suite 87-G 
ar ee 81 Fulton St. 


New York 
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Brother’s outgrown flannel shirt, with slight alterations, makes a 
mannish-looking shirtwaist for a sister who is planning a camping 
outfit or clothes for outdoor sports. 

There are almost limitless possibilities in men’s cast-off negligee 
shirts, and these garments really pay for the time and energy spent 
in remaking into blouses, aprons and dresses, because the material 
is better than one can afford to purchase for children’s clothes. 


All bits of washable tape and a roll of half-inch width are valuable 
possessions during alteration time. For reénforcing weak places and 
mending the occasional slit, tape is stronger than a piece of material 
and is more easily and quickly adjusted. 

Basting threads on all garments should be clipped at intervals 
with round-bladed scissors. The pulling of a long basting thread 
frequently puckers the seam or cuts the fabric. 
































Girls’ Dresses f« 


Designs by the 
Fashion Editors 


HE first dress on the right is an 
ideal type of garment for the girl 
who is inclined to stoutness, as the 
loose-fitting waist, which has straight 
sleeves set into slightly enlarged arm- 
holes, and the five-gored skirt with 
raised waist-line are features which 
conceal rather than define the figure. 
Patterns (No. 6890) for this dress 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. 
Size 12 years has been made in tan- 
and-brown chambray at a cost of 
ninety-six cents, divided as follows: 
Four yards of 36-inch material at fif- 
teen cents a yard; three-quarters of a 
yard in a contrasting color, also at 
fifteen cents a yard, for bias bands 
and trimming pieces; small bone but- 
tons, ten cents; pattern, fifteen cents. 
Other cotton materials may be used, 
with cotton braid or insertion for trim- 
ming, and the pattern would also 
make up well in challis, dress serge or 
poplin, with pipings of plaid or strip 
silk for trimming. 
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IGH-WAISTED dresses are be- 

coming to a large proportion of 
growing girls, and the simple-tucked 
high-waisted frock on the right is 
Suitable for the various cotton, wool 
or silk fabrics used for young girls’ 
dresses. 

Patterns (No. 6886) for this dress— 
with separate guimpe—come in five 
sizes : 6 to 14 years. As shown here 
the dress and guimpe in size 10 years 
cost only ninety-nine cents. One 
yard and a half of 36-inch lawn, cost- 
ing twenty cents, was required for the 
guimpe: three yards and a half of 
27-inch lawn, at fifteen cents a yard, 
was needed for the dress; three- 
quarters of a yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material, at fifteen cents a 
yard, was used for bias bands, and 
the pattern cost fifteen cents. 

If the dress is desired to wear with 
a separate guimpe of course the 
expenditure will be less. 





68902 6886 
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6890 6888 


O SPECIAL patterns can be supplied for the surplice dress on the left, 

but it may be cut from Pattern No. 6441—a peasant dress with raised 
waist-line and a surplice or fichu—which comes in five sizes: 6 to 14 
years. This pattern was used as a guide in making the dimity dress 
shown in the illustration, for a ten-year-old girl, the garment costing 
only ninety cents, and for special occasions nothing could be prettier 
than this type of dress. Six yards of 36-inch material, at twelve and a 
half cents a yard, was sufficient for the dress, fichu, ruffles and 
sash-ends, and the pattern was fifteen cents. 


SMART touch of distinction is given to the pretty jumper dress 

on the right by the application of an inexpensive cotton braid in a 
simple and easily executed braiding design. This dress is in excellent 
taste for a girl’s afternoon frock, worn over any preferred guimpe, and 
it may be made of cotton, wool or silk. The model shown here was made 
of cotton material, making the cost for the entire dress, in size 12 years, 
only ninety-four cents. 

Patterns (No. 6892) for this dress come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. 
Size 12 years requires four yards and a quarter of 36-inch material at 
twelve and a half cents a yard; cotton braid, fifteen cents; dress pat- 
tern, fifteen cents, and Transfer Pattern No. 14240, in a three-yard 
length, ten cents, 


Dollar 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 





GROWING girl needs so many 

dresses and outgrows them so 
rapidly that to provide costly summer 
clothes seems unnecessary extrava- 
gance, particularly as the girl will look 
just as well in an inexpensive frock, 
provided it is well made and the design 
and material are becoming. The dress 
on the left is cut on the simplest lines 
and, opening the entire length in 
front, is easy to launder—another 
advantage not to be overlooked in 
planning a girl’s summer dresses. 
This type of dress is best made upin 
cotton fabrics. 

Patterns (No. 6888) for this dress 
come in five sizes: 6tol4years. Size 
10 years may be made for ninety-nine 
cents, requiring the following: Four 
yards and a half of 27-inch material 
at 15 cents a yard; three-quarters of 
a yard of contrasting material in the 
same width, also at fifteen cents a 
yard; button molds, five cents; pat- 
tern, fifteen cents. 
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HE coat-and-skirt suit of washable 

material shown on the left is an 
extremely useful addition to a young 
girl’s summer outfit. The first suit of 
this kind is often more or less of an 
experiment, however, both as regards 
becomingness and serviceability, so it 
is usually wiser to make it of some 
inexpensive cotton material rather 
than of linen. 

Patterns (No. 6887) for this suit— 
with semi-fitting coat and seven- 
gored, plaited skirt—come in four 
sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 12 years 
has been made for ninety-four cents, 
requiring for the coat two yards and 
a half of 36-inch cotton poplin at 
eighteen cents a yard; for the skirt, 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
gingham at fifteen cents a yard. The 
pattern cost fifteen cents. 

The suit may be made of one mate- 
rial, but made of two, as illustrated 
here, it is more youthful looking. 





6887 6890 6888 


P4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered and suggested designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number — 


except Transfer Pattern No. 14240, which comes at ten cents for a three-yard length—post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various 


sizes is printed.on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, 
breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

















ORDON HOSIERY is made 

from cotton, silk lisle, lisle, and 
silk. Only the best, carefully se- 
lected, rigidly inspected materials 
are used. ‘The question of dura- 
bility is the really important one, 
because, however attractive a stock- 
ing, unless it wears, it is an expen- 
sive investment. 

Gordon Hosiery has reinforced 
heels, toes and garter hem; it is sheer 
where it shows and strong where it 
wears. It will last you as long as, or 
longer than any stocking made. The 


price is reasonable according to the 


quality of the stocking, varying from 
as little as 25c. up to several dollars. 


ordon 


HOSHTERY 





Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery 
300 Pure Silk, with silk lisle top and sole, high 
spliced heel, black, white and colors, $1.00 
500 Ingrain Thread Silk, all silk, wide hem top, 
silk sole, high heel, black, white and colors, $1.50 


Women’s Ex-Wide Gordon Silk Hosiery 
300Ex Extra Wide Pure Silk, with silk lisle top 
and sole, high spliced heel, made extra wide, black, 
white and tan, $1. 


25 
Women’s Gordon Silk Lisle Hosiery 

717 Gauze weight, spliced garter top, high spliced 
heel, 4-thread toes, black, white and colors, 25c 
111 Extra Gauze, wide hem top, heavily spliced, 
black, white and tan, 50c 
333 Medium weight, wide hem top, perfection in 
50c hosiery, black, white and colors, 50c 


Men’s Half Hose — Silk 


176 Light weight, cotton sole, high heel, black 
and colors, ic 


183 Heavy weight, cotton sole, high heel, black 


and colors, 50c 
190 Medium weight, full-fashioned, cotton sole, 
high heel, black and colors, $1.00 


Men’s Gordon Silk Lisle Half Hose 
370 Heavy weight, ROUND TICKET,* double sole, 
high spliced heel, black and colors, 25c 
470 Light weight, ROUND TICKET,* double sole, 
high spliced heel, extra long spliced toe, black and 
colors, c 
Misses’ Gordon Hosiery 

YL333 Light weight, silk lisle, wide hem top, heavily 
spliced, black, white and colors, 50c 
162 Ingrain Silk, cotton top and sole, high spliced 
heel, black, white and colors, x 

777 Misses’ fine ribbed, ROUND TICKET,* medium 


weight, linen spliced heel and toe, black, white and 
tan, 25c 


395 Boys’ ROUND TICKET,* heavy weight, linen heel 
and toe, black only, 25c 


Infants’ Gordon Hosiery 
1088 Baby’s Gordon Hose, silk lisle, light weight, 


fine ribbed, black, white and colors, 25c 
620 Gordon Thread Silk, ribbed, black, white and 
colors, 50c 


*GORDON ‘ROUND TICKET HOStERY— The Round 
Ticket line of hosiery for boys, girls, women and men, 
stands for the greatest amount of durability possible 
in 25c hosiery. On the top of each pair of these 
stockings is a Yellow, Round Ticket, guaranteeing 
absolute satisfaction to the wearer. 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 


cBrown Durn ell OQ 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 
Brown Durrell Building, Boston 
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Sewing Flelps for Busy Mothers 


Each of These You Can Make in an Hour 
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keeper, cook, nursemaid and seamstress as well as mother, 

often wishes that she had two pairs of hands and four eyes. 
Sometimes she wishes that the days might be longer or the hours 
less fleeting; yet this would not be well, for every mother of a family 
uses her mind and body to their utmost capacity during each hour 
of every day as it is. 

Thereis only one solution of the busy mother’s problem, and that is 
to systematize all the branches of her work so that the very smallest 
amount of time and labor will be consumed in the various tasks; 
and there is no work where system is more generally misunderstood 
or to which it may be more readily applied than the family sewing. 
By family sewing is meant the making of 
essentially practical clothes for both the 
mother and children, such as underwear, 
dresses, aprons and guimpes. 

Garments for special occasions, where fit- 
ting and trimming are necessary, are in quite 
another class, called “dressmaking”; and 
while system may be established here also it 
is more difficult to apply, and is therefore a 
thing apart from the purpose of this article, 
which has been prepared to tell you how to 
make some of the little garments of which each 
child must have a plentiful supply —the dresses, 
guimpes, aprons and rompers which are changed 
every day, and so must be siinple of construc- 
tion and durable enough to look well after 
many trips to the tub. 


‘he mother of a family of little ones, who must be house- 


IRST a word about materials, for here is 

where the real saving of labor and time is to 
be gained. There is absolutely no economy in 
buying cheap materials for small children’s 
clothes, yet it is not necessary to expend 
large sums for them. You must know, how- 
ever, that there are on the market today 
excellent materials, at not exceeding twenty- 
five cents a yard, which are made especially 
for children’s clothes, having been designed to 
withstand the wear and washing that will be 
given these garments. Frequently at stock 
sales and on the remnant counters one can 
procure excellent goods that have been greatly 
reduced in price, but it never pays to purchase 
seven-cent and eight-cent calico, as some 
women think. Well-made garments of durable 
materials are an asset in a family of small children, for 
such garments may always be passed along as one child 
outgrows them, thus lessening the labor of sewing. 

After carefully selecting the various materials with a 
view to their wearing qualities and fastness of color, 
make an intelligent selection of patterns by which each 
garment is to be cut. It will be well to consider what 
constitutes an “intelligent selection of patterns”: first, 
the purpose for which the garment is to be used; second, 
the actual work required in making. Remember that 
straight seams are easier to stitch than curved ones; 
that tucks and plaits require time and are difficult to 
iron; that excessive fullness makes both washing and ironing more 
laborious and, like tucks and plaits, requires extra material; that 
garments which may be adjusted by slipping on over the head 
eliminate the need of time for making buttonholes and sewing on 
buttons; and that patterns with a 
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actual experience it is assured that each garment can be made in an 
hour; and probably there are women who can make some of them 
in less time. 

Suppose you desire to make several little gathered dresses like 
that on the left end of the group above. It will be best to cut all the 
garments at one time, as by doing this you will save both time and 
material. Assemble the pieces required for each dress—in this case 
only four: the front, the back and the sleeves. The sleeves are set 
into enlarged, slightly shaped armholes, and sleeve adjustment is 
the first step in the making after the shoulder seams are closed. 
Seam the sleeves as you would for a man’s shirt; next turn a hem at 
the neck and one at each wrist, and stitch a narrow beading on flat; 

then close each sleeve and body seam in one, 
turn up and stitch the skirt hem, and the 
dress is done. 

Patterns (No. 6853) for this dress come in 
five sizes: 6 months to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires three yards of 27-inch material, one 
yard and a half of beading, and two yards 
of ribbon. In making up this pattern of 

white material for best wear, fine nainsook, 
barred or striped dimity or batiste may be 
used, and light-colored ginghams or chambray 
for every-day use. 


ECAUSE of the time required in sewing on 

the prepared strip of buttons and button- 
holes the little romper shown above was cut 
with the sleeves and body in one piece, thus 
avoiding the labor of cutting and setting in 
separate sleeves. The pattern is therefore in 
three pieces: two body-and-sleeve sections and 
the belt. Close the body seams first, stitch in 
the button and buttonhole strips, face the neck, 
and face or hem the bottom of the sleeves, 
then close the sleeves and under-arm seams, 
make and adjust the belt, and another garment 
is ready for its youthful owner. 

Patterns (No. 6854) for the rompers come in 
three sizes: 1 to4 years. Size 2 years requires 
three yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 

On the right end of the group is shown a 
simple and practical apron for a small girl. It 
is cut in one piece, slips on over the head and 
is Open at the sides, except for the belt, which 
fastens with one button at the center back. 
There isn’ta seam to be closed; just finish the 
side and neck edges with a narrow bias facing, which 
you can purchase ready for use if you do not want to 
make it; turn up and stitch the skirt hem and attach 
the belt. 

Patterns (No. 6845) for this apron come in four sizes: 
2 to8 years. Size 4 years requires one yard and a half 
of 27-inch material. 


UIMPES are a big item in a child’s outfit and 
many are needed both with and without sleeves. 

= No patterns can be supplied for the several types 
6853 shown here, nor for the little unnumbered peasant 
dress shown above; but these garments are most simple of construc- 
tion and may be cut by using other patterns as a guide. The 
little peasant dress was made to slip on over the head and, being 
cut in one piece, there were only the under-arm seams to close, the 
bias bands of checked material at the 





small number of pieces save time in cut- 
ting and sewing. Two or three but- 
tonholes to a garment is not much of a 
task to a woman with nimble fingers, 
who picks up such work between times 
while cooking or watching the little 
Ones at their play; but where a num- 
ber are needed do you know you can 
buy both buttonhole and button strips 
by the yard, at nominal prices, ready 
to stitch under the laps of dresses or 
rompers? 

In the various garments shown here 
all the features mentioned in the fore- 
going have been considered, and from 


month free. 








The Journal’s Pattern Service 


HE many and the varied interests of readers of 

The Journal often prevent giving the subject of clothes 
as Much space aS may be desired, There is, however, a 
service which supplements these pages in The Journal: 
Complete fashion and pattern news for each month and 
each season, which may be found in The Journal’s 
Monthly and Quarterly Style Books distributed by all 
dealers selling The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. Upon 
request we will be glad to Send you the name of the nearest 
store where you can get a copy of the Style Book each 
Address The Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


neck and sleeve edges to put on, the 
hem to turn up and stitch, and the belt 
to make. Such a dress may be worn 
with or without a guimpe in warm 
weather, as it is suitable for both cotton 
and woolen materials, and is most be- 
coming for a little girl. 

If you will send an addressed, stamped 
envelope to Edith M. Burtis, in care 
of THe Lapres’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, she will be glad to sug- 
gest patterns, to advise you about 
materials, and to explain further quick 
methods of doing the family sewing. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents for each number, 


post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed om the patiern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest 


dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing 
the Price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“1. When desired we furnish this 


Established 1848 
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the Name in Ant 


Not All Satins 
Are 


Skinner's’ 


Satin 


The name Skinner's 
has so long stood for 
the best in satins that 
some people make the 
mistake of thinking 
“Skinner’s Satin” 
means all satins. 

They ask for Skin- 
ner’s, but take any satin 
an ignorant store clerk 
may show them. 

Skinner's Satin is 
the satin made by 
William Skinner & 
Sons—and by them 
alone. It is the satin 
known the world over 
for its remarkable 
wearingquality. Its 
integnity is so carefully 
guarded that the name 
“Skinner's Satin” is 
woven in every inch 
of the selvage. 

If you don’t find the 
name there, you can 
be sure the satin you 
are looking at is nof 
Skinner’s. Tell the 
store clerk so and insist 
on the. genuine. 


Skinner’s Satin is guar- 
anteed to wear two sea- 
sons. If it does not, send 
the garment te any of 
our stores and we will 
reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
first-class dry-goods stores and 
is used by all manufacturers of 

first-class cloaks, furs and 

men’s clothing. 


label for ready-made 
garments: 
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The Satin Li ning 
inthis Zarmentis — 

Skinner's Satin 

AND IS GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Have 
You Seen 


Them 


I want every woman to see 
the very latest models in 
Madame LyraCorsets. 
chew | represent the last 
word in corsetry, con- 
forming to the final dic- 
tates of Spring Parisian 
fashion in every detail. 
These models of Mad- 
ame Lyra Corsets are 
built on the lines of the 
smart low bust, the 
modish long hip and 
back and the altogether 
straight effect of the 

resent vogue. Every 

adame Lyra model is 
a form builder. They 
make figures for thou- 
sands. They will for 
you. I urge you to try 
one of these smart new 
models and see the im- 
provement in your fig- 
ure for yourself. 


Model 2406 (as illustrated) 
coutil, $3.50. 

Model 3651, same in bfo- 
caded silk batiste, $5.00. 

Model 4812, same in 
striped coutil, $7.00. 

Model 5403, same in bro- 
caded batiste, $8.00. 


You will find Madame 


carried by many leading merchants. 
Ask for them. Insist upon them. Insist 
that you obtain just the right model 
of Madame Lyra Corsets for your indi- 
vidual figure. Among the many styles 
of different heights and lengths for slen- 
der, medium and stout figures, there is 
just exactly the right Madame Lyra 
Corset model for you. The thing is to 
find it. Once you do, perfect style and 
satisfaction are yours. Do not think of 
takinga Madame Lyra Corset model with- 
outhaving thesame properly fitted to you. 

If you cannot buy a Madame Lyra 
Corset in your town, I will send you 
direct, any Madame Lyra Corset model 
you wish, upon receipt of the retail 
price, post prepaid. 

For any further information you may 
desire in regard to Madame Lyra Cor- 
set styles or styles in general, write me, 
addressing your letter, 


Madame Lyra 
Expert Fashion Authority 
Lyra Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


I shall be only too glad to reply at once. 
Very cordially, 















$3.50 to 
$15.00 
per pair 


Booklet By Request 














IRONED 
QUICK AND EASY 


The ironed pieces pile up with incredible rapidity 
when the Simplex does your ironing. 

It’s five times as fast as ironing by hand and 
better. Saves health, strength and beauty. Gets 
more work out of servants and keeps them happy. 
Saves fuel and wages. 


Simplex Ironer 


For the Home 


The Simplex easily and quickly irons all flat pieces 
and plain clothes — table linen, bed linen, doilies, cur- 
tains —the big bulk of the Ironing which takes so 
much time and strength by hand. It gives a more 
beautiful finish than an expert laundress. Pays for 
itself in six months. 

Operates by hand or any power. Sizes and 
prices to suit any family. Heats by gas, gasoline or 
electricity. Gas cost only ic an hour. 

Write for FREE “Ironing Hints’’ booklet, catalog 
and THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
A 52 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















3 pound iron 4 price $2.25 


ive e ironing. 








For household use th 
weights — 3 lb., which re 






[-— This is the 3 lb. Hofoint electric iron—so called] 
because we put an extra flow of heat into 
thus keeping the point always hot enough to 
It has numerous other exclusive fed 
M[the attached stand and the cool handle. 
S$ ago we inaugurated Hotpoint Day as an 
n all the distributors of Hotpoint electr 
‘open house to demonstrate to the pes 


“U, Fadvantagee of electrically heated appliances. 















Day and we will print in 
May 9th) a list of several 


las will be glad to have you 


Ghoess” 50 (in Canada $6.00), 5 Ib. 


ron is supplied in three 


and 6 lb., which retail at $5.00 (in Canada $6.50.) 


All of our distributors will sell the 3 pound iron, on Hotpoint 
Day only, at half regular retail price — $2.25. (In Canada $3.) 


id 
Connecting cord on our devices is interchangeable, so if you do not need an og 
other cord, deduct .50, making the Hotpoint Day price without cord $1. zy 


ADVANTAGES OF THE THREE POUND IRON 


t is hot enough to do most of the household i irofitte: 


Qc: 







nd sewing room. 


five years. 


, heats quicker, uses less current than a six ea 


Every woman should have one of of 
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SOME OF OUR OTHER ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES 


We manufacture a complete line of electrical cooking and heating devices, all of 


which the Hotpoint distributor will be glad to demonstrate. 


Any of these attach 


to the lamp socket without special wiring. Here are some of the most used: 


EL PERCO percolates in less than a minute, 


using cold water, an 


makes a perfect brew. 


Highly nickel plated. Pot style, 5 cup $7.50; 7 


cup, $8.00; 


$11.00. In Canada 


achine style, 7 cup, $10.00; 9 
$9.75; 10. 30; 13.00; 
EL TOSTO — used it on the table; 


two slices at a time — 


9 cup, 


14.50. 


toasts 


In Canada, $5.25. 


EL STOVO — a six-inch disc stove that is highly 


efficient and can be used on the table or in the 


kitchen — fully nickel-plated — $5.00. 
$6.50. 


InCanada 


EL COMFO -— the electrical successor to the hot 


water bag, and in 


size, 15x12 — $5.00. 


every way er 


In Canada, $6.50 


——— 


EL CHAFO —Style No. 4 is a set “ special 
dishes to use on El Stovo— $5.00. Style No. 5 
as self-contained heating element — $12.00 
Style No. 6 also has self-contained heating ele- 
ment. Larger and heavier dishes than Style 
No. 5—$15.00. In Canada, $6.50; 15.75; 19.50. 
UTILITY OUTFIT —a light iron which can 
be pres and used as a stove — outfit contains 
dish with a cover and handle and telescopes 
into an ooze _— shopping bag — $6.00. In 
Canada $8.00. 
EL BOILO — an immersion water heater, which 
is plunged directly into any liquid. Boudoir 
size — $3.00; Kitchen size— $4.00. In Canada 
$4.00; 5.25. 


There are several thousand towns where all of these devices are on demonstration 
but should you not find a display convenient we will ship at the regular price, ex- 
press prepaid. Send order to our nearest address with check enclosed. Be sure to 


give voltage of your lighting circuit. 


We cannot fill mail orders for the 3 lb. iron at 


the special Hotpoint Day price as above outlined. 







There's a 
heart in 
every locket 














years. 


Select a locket that 


you can treasure 
lifetime. 
little W. & H. 


heart trade-mark. It AW 
guarantees reliability and q 
correct design. Wy 

An endless variety of styles [yg 


and shapes for both men and 
Ask your Jeweler to 


women. 
show you the | 
above, No. 9465. 


And write today for 
brochure, 
Hints for Harmony.”’ 


buying and correct dress. 


oe. 
7 
Sateen cee 


Real Jewelry Is Not 
an Extravagance 

but an In- 
vestment 


pay daily dividends of 
satisfaction, gather 
value with the passing 


Look for th ts 
HH. Co. ©Oninside 
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42 E VERY dress style looks its best 
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A 4 when the plac kets and seams are 
held smoothly in place with 
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: | 3 Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 
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PEET BROTHERS 
Deptt Philadelphia, Pa 












EXCHANGE YOUR OLD HOTPOINT IRON FOR A 1912 MODEL 


Take your old Hotpoint iron, no matter how battered, and $3.00 to any Hotpoint 


distributor and he will give you the very latest iron, with cord complete. 
keep your old cord if you choose. 


If it is not convenient to make the exchan 
est office, by express, charges collect, and remit $3.00 


You can 


e trough » a dealer, you may ship your old iron to our near- 


On receipt of the old iron and check, we will 


express you one of the latest model, charges prepaid. 


We began makirig ne Hotpoint iron 8 years ago. 


of improvement. 
has been so rapi 


otpoint Iron has never needed any apologies. 


It was then and has always been well in the van 
But electrical development 


e improvements so marked that we are anxious to have every user of our 
iron getting the fall benoit of the latest developments. 

There are no strings to the proposition. 
tremendous price sacrifice involved, by securing your continued good will. 


Both our distributors and ourselves will be well paid for the 








TO LIGHTING 
COMPANIES 
and DEALERS 


You cannot afford to overlook a line of electrically heated appliances, the manu- 
facturers of which go so far as we do to protect the interests of our customers. 
there is an outlet in your town that is not being taken advantage of, write for our 


proposition to the trade. 


It would be well to order samples at the same time. 











PACIFIC ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


136 Liberty St. NE 


Toronto Canada 


W YORK 


ONTARIO CALIF 


1001 Wash. Blvd., CHICAGO 


Vancouver, B. C. 





















hose, 


Play 


REVENTS stooping N 
wrinkling 
sagging trousers. 
Assures free circulation— 
no binding or strain. Sold 
by clothing and department 
stores, men’s and boys’ fur- 
nishers, notion counters, etc. 


Only 50 and 75 Cents 
Worth Double It 


shoulders, 


Suspender 
HOSE SUPPORTER AND 


Your Boy 
Needs It at 


School 


For 
That 


Yours 


Athletic 














BODY BRACE 


and in 


PAT July 5, 
JuLr 20 904 









Suspender Waist 


For the little fellows —4 to 
10. Hasall above features 

and our patent sliding waist 
band in addition. 


Only Fifty Cents 


If not at your dealer’s, write 
us. Special Styles for Girls. 
Send for Booklet: 
Dress Boys and Girls.’’ 


Kazoo Suspender Co. 
Sole Makers and Patentees 
Kalamazoo 


Boy of 


This 





**How to 


Michigan 


























,Chairs & Tricycles \ 


@ For lnvalids and Cripples 
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Use the 
B-B 
Dustless 








a 





OR hardwood floors use 

the B-B Dustless Mop. 

It collects all the dust 
and leaves the floor polished 
and absolutely clean—no dust 
is raised or scattered around— 
no dust left. The B-B Mop 
is a dry mop treated so that it 
catches every particle of dust 
it touches and holds it until 
washed out with warm water 
and soap. Can be washed as 
often as necessary. 


The B-B 


(Tratemark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Dustless Mop 
Price, 50 Cents 


keeps your floors looking as they 
did when new and saves you 
an enormous amount of time 
and labor. Fits any handle. 


All black mops are not B-B 
Mops. The genuine B-B 
Dustless Mop has here and there 
a yellow thread. ‘To avoid 
substitutes 


Look for the 
Yellow Thread 


If your dealer does not carry 
the B-B Dustless Specialties 
send us his name and 


We Will Send You 
Express Prepaid 
Without Charge 


All of the following B-B 
Dustless Specialties: 


B-B Dustless Mop; 
B-B Dustless Dust 
Cloth; B-B Bric-a- 
Brac Duster; B-B 
Wonder Cloth (for 
silver, etc.). Use 
them 10 days. If 
you like them send 
us $1.00, otherwise 
send them back 
without paying a 
cent. 


Milton 
Chemical 
Company 


161 Binney St. 
Cambridge 
ass. 


(Fits Any 
Handle) 
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AA AAA 
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For the Little Girl 


Is Growing 
By Selina Yorke: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


ORRECT dresses for the little girl who is 

growing mean dresses that are planned to 
conform most gracefully to the little girl’s half- 
developed condition, as well as dresses designed 
to aid in the developing process. 

The clothes question for growing boys has 
been satisfactorily solved by the many varia- 
tions of the Russian blouse, with its adjustable 
bloomers, but the dressing of our little girls is 
a far more difficult problem. With them, the 
trouble begins when they leave the grace of 
babyhood behind: when they begin to be 
“big” little girls. 

Each mother, aunt or older sister who takes 
upon herself the task of clothing even one par- 
ticular child can invest the work with assured 
interest by studying how to conceal the ungain- 
liness that is almost invariably present during 
periods of the child’s rapid growth. There are 
some children who expand so deliberately as to 
be altogether normal, but it would almost 
seem, when we contrast them, that they are 
less normal than the great majority who 
develop unevenly. 

These irregularities of form and size are only 
temporary, but they should not be dismissed, 
without further considera- 
tion, at the expense of 
childish feelings. 


ITTLE people are pain- 
fully sensitive, and 
their clothes, both as re- 
gards contour and contact, 
react upon them mentally 
and physically; they may 
readily be made ungraceful 
by continued wrong dress- 
ing. The outline of the 
garment is a most im- 
portant point. Whole 
families of children are 
covered without the least 
regard to their individu- 
ality. They are put into 
the first type of dress that 
comes to hand, and then— 
it is almost a shame to say 
it—they are occasionally 
laughed at for their so 
evident defects. Can it be 
that this cruel reference to unintentional 
awkwardness is passed out in apology for 
parental neglect? Such ridicule is not in the 
least convincing, and it helps but little to better 
the appearance or to soften the feelings of the 
pathetic child. 

A dress may be “good enough”’ in itself and 
still remain a thing apart from the require- 
ments of the wearer, who may be in need of a 
specific model. Therefore a few general rules 
to help the mother who plans for a whole 
family are given here: 

The long-waisted or low-belted garment is 
the type of dress that has proved most generally 
becoming, while the simplicity of the one- 
piece or kimono frock recommends it alike for 
graceful children and for those who are merely 
a little awkward while they are growing. 
Every slender child who requires an unfitted 
garment looks well dressed in a one-piece frock. 

Short-waisted or Empire models belong to 
the picturesque child, but they should be 
avoided when a garment is under consideration 
for a very tall, slim child or for a short, stout 
one. 

The semi-fitted Princesse dresses are only 
for those who have grown too gradually to be 
in the least disproportioned. 


UT these first principles do not take the 

place of some distinct models for the most 
persistent childish peculiarities. Narrow 
shoulders, for instance, or an  under- 
development of chest, are a frequent figure 
fault. The plain, neat, tightly fitted yoke 
or short bodice has no place on a child with 
this defect. Can anybody be so mistaken as 
to think it has? Often for the most narrow- 
shouldered child this fitted bodice is attached 
to a full, gathered skirt, which occasions undue 
width around the waist and hips, and an 
apparent contraction of the whole upper or 
chest region. Until the shoulders broaden the 
best model would be a garment made on the 
general lines of Pattern No. 6692, which comes 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years—with a bertha 
below an ample yoke, and with the skirt suffi- 
ciently gored to make the figure look smaller 


around the hips; and this scantiness of the 
skirt will give width to the shoulders. The 
bertha is preferable to a ruffle because a ruffle 
gathered to the yoke would be unnecessarily 
bulky for a delicately constructed: child. A 
repetition of the yoke embroidery (Transfer 
Pattern No. 14264) on the broadest part of the 
bertha also adds width to the shoulders. 


ATTERN No. 6700 comes in five sizes: 4 to 
12 years, and the illustration shows the back 
of a model designed for that particular stoop 
which throws the shoulderblades into promi- 
nence. Until the child can be encouraged to 
straighten up, the narrow tucks which pass 
over the shoulders are softening to the contour, 
while the double plait and the ribbon ends fall 
from the yoke in graceful and concealing lines. 
This is a better design for the purpose than a 
full shoulder ruffle, which sometimes adds to 
the impression of astoop. Any garment drawn 
in with a belt will tend to define the protrud- 
ing shoulderblades; therefore the Empire type, 
with its longer lines, is best. 
Use a long-waisted model with a somewhat full 
skirt—as shown on the unnumbered design in the 
upper left-hand corner— 
when the too rapid growth 
of the child has accentuated 
the length of leg: averyusual 
affliction, and one that is 
too easy to cope with to be 
neglected. A child is made 
most miserable when growth 
takes this particular form, 
and in an effort to conceal 
the burdensome height 
there is a tendency to stoop 
or to walk awkwardly. By 
elongating the bodice sec- 
tion the regular waist-line 
is lost sight of, and the 
height—which is, after all, 
so desirable —is not dis- 
tinctly attributed to the 
length of leg. A dress with 
generous plaits extending 
from the shoulder to the 
hem will take away the look 
of undue length. No pat- 
terns can be supplied for 
this particular design, but I can suggest other 
patterns by which it can be cut if you will 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Fok the little girl who is extremely thin 
choose a dress like Pattern No. 6869— 
which comes in four sizes: 2 to 8 years—with 
a gathered skirt, a belt and a deep yoke. 

Long arms, another result of the developing 
process, demand a special proportioning of 
sleeves and dress. It can easily be understood 
why the arms will appear their longest when 
the hands reach far below a belt placed at a 
high waist-line, or even at a normal waist-line. 

Pattern No. 6867 comes in four sizes, 4 to 10 
years, and shows a guimpe dress with the low 
belt, long shoulders edged with frills which 
shorten the actual sleeves, and the frills above 
the deep cuffs break the line again and aid in 
the shortening process. 

Pattern No. 6696, which comes in four sizes, 
4 to 10 years, shows what may be done for 
children who are overdeveloped in the region 
of the abdomen. This condition is at times due 
to an awkward way of standing, while other 
children show the tendency until they lengthen 
out. While corrective measures are going on 
a broad, closely buttoned belt will hold in the 
figure and a deep yoke will balance it. A vivid 
ribbon tie to carry the eye from the belt to the 
neck region will help considerably. The general 
outline of this frock is straight up and down, 
an effect which is obtained by slight gathers at 
the tops of the sleeves and by lengthwise plaits 
which are scant and stitched flat. 

When young girls are too stout as a whole 
there is only one design that can safely be 
recommended: Pattern No.6702—the Russian 
blouse dress, made without plaits and with the 
least possible flare at the lower edge—which 
comes in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. When this 
model is cut with a slightly bias front lap, 
which fastens at the left side, the collar, falling 
in a single point in the center, has a lengthen- 
ing effect. The low shoulders and scant sleeves 
also are narrowing; and on the whole the dress, 
when made from material of a plain color, is 
the least conspicuous type for a large child. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 


various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Transfer pattern No. 14264 for the embroidery 


design comes at ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








“A Perfect Fit, 
Mr. Dealer, 
Without Seams” 


That means Burson of ne- 
cessity. Nootherstockings 
give you your exact size in 
foot and leg; the shape with- 
out the uncomfortable seam; 
correct style with good serv- 
ice and a shape that Jasts. 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


are shaped in the knitting by 
machines that were made on 
purpose; built so that the fit 
could be woven in, not sewed in. 
And not ironed in, either, as in 
ordinary seamless hose, the 
shape of which comes out in the 
first wash. Burson shape is 
washing-proof; the form is there 
to stay. 


The top is elastic, giving plenty 
of room and easy motion. And 
the shape clings so neatly 
that you 


strain 
the gar- 
ters tigh*. 
This isa 
saving of 
health as 
well as 
wear. 


Shape and 
Style—in all 
colors and 
various ma- 
terials, with 
comfort and 
economy— 
these are the 
reasons why “‘a 
perfect fit, with- 
out seams” al- 
ways means 


“BURSON” 


At your dealer’s 
or direct from us, 
if your dealer 
fails to furnish 
you. 


materials: mercerized, lisle and 
cotton. Prices, 75, 50, 35, 25 
and 19 cents the pair. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Ostrich Feathers 


Guaranteed one year 


The 


only Ostrich feathers in the world sold with a 


definite guarantee. This guarantee is of immense 
importance to every buyer of a feather, for it 
means that “‘Cawston” Feathers must have the 
perfection we claim—else we could not afford to 
guarantee them so positively. Read the guarantee. 





If a ‘“‘Cawston’’ feather develops any defects 
in material, workmanship or dye within one 
year from date of purchase, we or 
replace as necessary without cost to purchaser. 











The firm back of this guarantee has a paid up capital of 


$950,000 and has been in business twenty-five years. 


We Both Produce and Manufacture our Feath- 
ers, feeding the ostriches scientifically to produce the 
finest quality feathers, and dyeing and drying them 
in the Southern California sunshine, which perfects 
their beauty of coloring as no other process can. 


Cawstor Feather Hat Bands $5 


A most charming—though inexpensive—hat trim- 
ming. Easily adjusted around the crown, bringing 
together at the side with a rose—or without. Any 
color; 36 inches long. A most fashionable hat 
trimming this season. 


Fo 


we will make a beautiful 36- 
Yr $2.5 inch hat band from any old 


feathers you may have. Send your feathers at 


once 


We 


, specifying color wanted. 


old feathers. Haven’t you some you 
Remode might be wearing? Twoor three old 


ney will make a beautiful willow plume, and a frayed 
eather can be put in perfect condition by renga a new 


top a 


nd recurling. Mail your feathers to us and let us 


look them over—we'll write you cost before doing work. 


$ 


for a French Curl Cawston Plume 15 in. 
long, in black, white or any solid color. 


$10 for a willow plume — black —17 inches 


long. White or colors $1.00 extra. 


Delivery Free. Money returned if not satisfied. 


is a 


Hints and Helps on Hat Trimming 


booklet showing how to adjust the various sty 


Cawston Feathers, on the different shape hats. With 
this booklet and a ‘‘Cawston’’—you can easily trim your 
own hat. We would like YOU to have one of the booklets. 
Write today, sending your name and address on a postal. 


strich Dept. 


Cawston fi Farm °° 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





Spreads a wide or narrow strip—thin, 


even, quickly 
The metal spreader that you get in the car- 


ton along with the air-tight, screw-cap bottle of 


Le AGE’'S 
GLUE 


s the neatest little contrivance for applying 


glue ever devised. You can spread a wide 
strip, as shown in the picture, or a narrow one, 
by using the end of the spreader. Besides, 
you can get the thin blade into crevices where 
a brush—clumsy and sticky—would never go. 


There’s no waste either—you don't leave more on the 


spreader than you used in your work. Nor can the glue 
dry out under the air-tight screw cap. 10c everywhere. 


Send for“ Glueism,"” a free book suggesting 
new and valuable economies in home and office. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 91 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Library Slip with Every Bottle and Tube. 








Letters are simply 
basted on the fabric 
and worked over 


w 


producing the most 
beautiful hand-em- 





Sola 


636 Broadway 








e» ° 
Reis’ Foundation Reis’ Foundation 
Letters are easily 
washed and ironed 
and are lasting. 
Made in three 
Styles: Script, 
Block and Old 
English, in 
sizes 5g inch 
to ten inches. 


ith silk or cotton, 


broidered effect, 
without the trou- 
ble of filling in. 
Our style y 
booklet and sample of your initial sent 
upon receipt of 2c stamp and 
your dealer's name. 


Z at fancy goods counters of all department stores 


G. REIS & BRO. 


New York City 








Never rub dirt off with 
a ary handkerchief 


\ 


VS “/Always wash it off 


During the rainy season, the air is heavy with smoke and 
soot which the pores of the skin are constantly breathing in. 
These conditions, which must be endured, soon ruin any skin 
unless precautions are taken to intelligently counteract their effect. 


Never rub this dirt off with your dry handkerchief. If it 
were not for the oil in your skin which protects it, you soon 
would ruin the texture of your skin by the irritation of rubbing 
the soot and dirt over it. Instead of this way, which throws an 
unnecessary burden on the skin and tends to overtax it, use 
this treatment: 

Apply your hot wash cloth, lathered with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
for several minutes. Then when the pores are thoroughly open, rub in 
a fresh lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. It dissolves the dirt, makes it 
almost melt away without the slightest irritation. Then close the pores 
and arouse the circulation in your skin by a cold water rinse. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly. It costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates at 
the price after their first cake. 

For 4c we will senda sample cake. For 10c samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c a copy of the 
Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and scalp, and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations. The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. A, Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





= \ Woodbury’s 
~\ Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 





















The Woodbury Book—Second Edition 
The first edition published last spring was immediately exhaust 
ed. This book gives just the information everybody wants to know 
about the skin and how to care for it. It tells you the five functions 
of the skin; scientific facts which will be a revelation to you; five 
ways of using soap. It is the accumulated experience of years of 
practice—of time devoted to one line of work—of treating thou- 
sands of serious skin troubles. We are selling it direct for fifty 
cents. Mail this coupon for a copy. With every copy we send 
samples of the Woodbury preparations without extra 
charge. 


o 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Dept. A, Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose for the Woodbury samples; 
, or_______for the Woodbury Book and samples of 
cg the Woodbury preparations. 
Name— 
Address_ 


City and State 


NESNAA 


The Dessert that Doesn’t Hurt 
ANY of the favorite old desserts 


are unscientific compounds 
unfit for food. 


We eat them knowing there is a 
penalty attached. 


Let us introduce you to NESNAH, 
the new, scientific dessert—a won- 
derful powder which, simply added 
to milk or cream, quickly forms 


a semi-solid, delightfully flavored, 
digestible dessert. 


It fulfills the promise of its appe- 


tizing appearance. 


Nine flavors: Vanilla, Chocolate, Orange, 


Lemon, Pistachio, Raspberry, Maple, Caramel, 
Coffee. 


Ask your grocer—or send 10 cents for full 


size package. Your choice of flavor. 


MANILLA ALA OF? 











Prepared by 


“THE JUNKET FOLKS” 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N. Y. 





Health, Style, Comfort— 





are perfectly combined in 


H & W waists 
100 STYLES 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


Style and Ease During Maternity 


You who are pro- 
HeW 


spective mothers: 
MATERNITY 


Know that the 
No. 412 










H. & W. (Marmo) Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist 
gives a trim and 
stylish figure— 
without the slight- 
est endangerment 
to the well-being 
of either mother or 
child —throughout 
the entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically de- 
signed to give 
support wherever 
needed, it is soft and 
pliable with lacings 
on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort 
of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the 
figure stylishly and natu- 
rally after confinement. 
All steels removable. } : 

Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact, whenever stays are de- 
sirable but corsets are too unyielding, this Waist is 
unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. Made 
with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers— 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute. 





Illustrated Booklet on Req t 

















BLAC 


Face Powper 
SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift —a beau- 
tiful complexion. That velvety smoothness 
of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 
that wonderfully adherent 

yet invisible boon to women 

who know. The same de- 

pendable toilet requisite 

for over forty years. 





Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50 cents a box of druggists 
or by mail. Send 10 cents 
for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 





Dept, A, 125 Kingston Street 
t BOSTON, MASS. 
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We Will Send 


Plans in Colors 
for any room 
you are going 
to decorate 





of charge 


Whether you 
prefer brown, 
green or blue— 
the beauty of 
your finished 
room depends 
on the artistic 
blending of pre- 
cisely the correct 
shades. Our ar- 
tists will study 
the size, lighting 
and arrange- 
ment of your 
rooms—and give 
you individual 
service. Theyare 
expertsin posses- 
sion of the latest 
and best decorat- 
ing knowledge. 


Write for 
this Free 
Book of 
20 Pretty 


Rooms— 


and see how expert decorators 
convert ordinary 70oms into ar- 
tistic, harmonious /omes. 














The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is distinguished above any other deco- 
rating material for its wonderful, soft- 
hued water color tints. More artistic 
and adaptable than wall paper or paint — 
at a fraction the cost. All kalsomine 
colors seem ordinary beside the refined 
Alabastine tinting. Absolutely sanitary 
—easiest and quickest to use—mixed 
simply with cold water—applied with a 
regular wall brush —no muss or waiting. 
Goes farthest on the walls, does not chip, 
peel or rub off when properly put on. 


For New Homes 


architects specify Alabastine as the ideal 
foundation for all future decorating. 
New coats can be put on without the ex- 
pense of washing off the old Alabastine. 


Alabastine Men 


— 60,000 painters, decorators, architects 
and dealers are in touch with our Art 
and Special Service Department. They 
can give you the most correct work. 
Ask the Alabastine 
Man in your town. 
Full 5 lb. Pkg. White 
50c, Regular Tints 55c. 


Send for the 
Free Book of 


Interiors 


DO IT 
TODAY! 


Alabastine Company 


616 Grandville Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 16 105 Water Street, 
New York City. 
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If You Have Only $12 for the 


P= 





Baby’s First Clothes 





4 Shirts 
4 Bands 








The Layette 
6 Day Dresses 
3 Night Slips 
3 Flannel Skirts 
3 Outing Flannel Skirts 


3 Pairs of Stockings 


4 Dozen Diapers 











INTINESS and simplicity are of chief 
importance in a baby’s first clothes, as 
they mean comfort and consequently the 
health of the little one. Even when the cost 
need not be limited to a certain sum the most 
rigid simplicity should be observed, the fine- 
ness of the materials used and the quantity 
giving evidence of the mother’s means rather 
than elaborateness of adornment and trimming. 
In making the little dresses no other trim- 
ming is required than featherstitching and fine, 
hand-run tucks. Manysensible mothers now- 
adays avoid even the narrow frills at neck and 
wrists, preferring, instead, a casing, and drawing 
the fullness up with a narrow linen tape, as 
even the narrowest ruffles seem an annoyance 
to the wee little folks. 

There are many different materials offered 
for a baby’s clothes, but longcloth, nainsook and 
batiste are undoubtedly the best, as they are 
soft-finished materials which improve with 
laundering. A fairly good quality of longcloth 
in a piece of twelve yards comes at one dollar 
and fifty cents. Out of this you can cut the six 
day dresses, and there will be enough small 
pieces left over for narrow frills, casings and 
bindings. When a mother is not pressed for 
time the entire garment, to be especially dainty, 
should be made by hand, but when this is not 
possible at least the neck, armholes and wrists 
should be finished with hand sewing, as it is 
softer and more pliable and less liable to irri- 
tate the delicate skin than machine sewing. It 
is an excellent idea on dress and petticoat side 
seams to run the French seams first on the 
machine, then trim the raw edges, turn under 
and sew by hand. 


Fer the night slips the same quality long- 
cloth is often used, ora fine cambric forsum- 
mer or outing flannel for winter. With care 
one can get along nicely with three night slips, 
and as only two yards are required for each 
little garment, and the material need not cost 
more than eight cents a yard, the slips will cost 
forty-eight cents. 

In selecting flannel for the day petticoats 
choose a moderate weight mixed with silk or 
cotton, as one can afford, avoiding the very 
heavy flannels, as this material always washes 
up closer in texture. A white petticoat is not 
necessary and may be dispensed with when 
strict economy must be observed. To make 
three petticoats four yards and a half of flannel 
will be required, and a good quality of wool- 
and-cotton flannel may be bought at forty cents 
a yard, costing one dollar and eighty cents com- 
plete. The petticoats should be gathered on a 
muslin waistband with shoulder straps or arm- 
holes, made comfortably snug fitting, as the 
loose waistbands or one-piece petticoats are 
likely to work up into an uncomfortable mass 
of wrinkles under the arms. Both dresses and 
petticoats should be not more than twenty-five 
or twenty-six inches long. If too short the 
baby will be insufficiently protected about the 
lower extremities, while dresses and petticoats 
that are too long make too much weight for a 
frail little body, and for the feet, interfering 
also with the free movement of the legs. 


O ROUGH, unfinished nor thick seams 
should be found in a baby’s first clothes. 

All seams should be covered with a flat bind- 
ing, or the raw edges turned and French seams 
used in the long side seams of the skirts and 
dresses. In making flannel petticoats open 
the seams out flat and finish with cat-stitching. 
These are not absolutely essential for the com- 
fort, but they add materially to the daintiness. 





A young baby requires a petticoat at night 
as well as in the daytime, but outing flannel 
may be substituted for wool-and-cotton flan- 
nel, making the waistbarrds the same as on the 
day petticoats. Fouryardsand ahalf of outing 
flannel at eight cents a yard, costing thirty- 
six cents, will be required for three petti- 
coats, and two yards of muslin at twelve anda 
half cents a yard will make waistbands for the 
entire lot of petticoats for day and night wear. 


HE little undershirts and bands should be 

selected with special care as to texture and 
quality. Both for winter and summer the 
shirts should be of a medium-weight wool 
mixed with cotton or silk, although a lighter- 
weight shirt may be worn by a summer baby 
than by a winter baby. The part of the body 
which is covered by bands requires the same 
protection winter or summer. For the first six 
weeks use the bands made of flannel. These 
should be cut six inches wide and twenty-seven 
inches long. The edges may be pinked or left 
plain. No sewing is required, as a hem would 
only ridge the delicate flesh. After six weeks 
this band. may be replaced by a ribbed one with 
shoulder straps. At least four bands are re- 
quired, and these easily may be cut out of 
three-quarters of a yard of flannel. A better 
quality is necessary than that required for the 
petticoats, and a non-irritating grade of wool 
and cotton used, which costs at least seventy- 
five cents a yard. As it would not be possible 
to buy good wool shirts within the price limit 
of twelve dollars for the layette these too must 
be made out of flannel. The same grade ora 
sl'ghtly cheaper quality than for the bands 
may be bought. From two yardsand a quarter 
of 30-inch flannel you can cut four little shirts, 
and at seventy-five cents a yard the total cost 
will be one dollar and sixty-eight cents. 

Fine cotton bird’s-eye is considered the best 
material to use for the diapers, although many 
prefer to make two dozen smaller diapers, eight- 
een inches wide by thirty-six inches long, of 
bird’s-eye cotton, and the remaining two dozen 
of Canton flannel thirty-six inches square. Two 
pieces of bird’s-eye cotton at one dollar a piece 
will make two dozen, and using twenty yards 
of Canton flannel at ten cents a yard for two 
dozen more the total cost will be four dollars. 

Then the baby must have long stockings 
or bootees of zephyr. Later, when he gets 
stronger, both may be required, but at first 
one or the other may be used. Stockings are 
preferred, and these, too, should have a mixture 
of wool and cotton. A fair quality can be 
bought for twenty-five cents a pair, and three 
pairs are required. The remaining money can 
be expended for thread and buttons. 


T IS never wise to prepare a large number of 
bootees, sacques, bibs and caps for a baby, 
as these are generally included among a baby’s 
gifts. It is better also to buy a coat later. 
Some dainty presents for the friends to make 
are shown here. At the top of the page are 
two dainty little caps trimmed only with hand 
embroidery, and these can be made by using 
Pattern No. 6230 as a guide, the price of which 
is ten cents. At the foot of the page is a pair 
of first slippers, made of cotton flannel, covered 
with batiste, with embroidered tips. Simple 
and easy to make are the bootees in a quaint 
shape with a flat sole. 

















NOTE—Patterns for the slippers, working directions 
for the crocheted bootees on this page, and any other 
information will be gladly given. Address Betty 
Barlow, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Why theBrush Never 
Touches the Can 
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“ Please hurry with that Dr. Lyon’s”’ 


R. LYON was by no 

means content with pro- 
ducing the purest, finest and 
most efficient dentifrice. 


He deemed it of equal im- 
portance to provide the ut- 
most hygiene and elegance 
in its manner of use. 


To this refinement of method 
as well as quality,the long es- 
tablished place of distinction, 
apart from merely commer- 
cialtooth preparations, is due. 


For it is equally the fame of 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


(Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a doctor of dental surgery) 


thatit is unrivaled for the life- 
time preservation of the teeth, 
and that any number of per- 
sons can use it fromthe same 
can, each serene against all 
thought of common contact.* 


The patent measuring tube which 
forms the neck of the can delivers just 
the right quantity of powder to the 
brush by a tap of the finger. The 
brush and the can never touch. 





Yet another vital advantage 
of Dr. Lyon’s being in powder 
form: It brings no saccharine, 
glycerine, gelatine, glucose or 
honey to form sticky masses 
between the teeth to cause de- 
cay. It encourages thorough 
brushing, keeping the gums 
healthy and hard. Tartar and 
discoloration disappear. <A 
natural fragrance of breath is 
maintained. 

Use Dr. Lyon’s Per- 
fect Tooth Powder 
night and moming— 
ABOVE ALL AT 
NIGH T—Train 
your children early 
to its constant use. 


What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do should 


be entrusted only to 
your dentist to do. 


Sold Everywhere 








*.So long has this feature enjoyed high ap- 
Preciation that Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in his famous romance ‘‘The Ebb Tide,’’ 
mentions Dr. Lyon’s and the fact that 
any number of persons can use it with 
perfect propriety and neatness. 
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HE Sunshine REVELATION- 

Box, containing fourteen varieties 
of the tastiest, daintiest, most delicious 
dessert confections made anywhere in 
the world, will be sent for ten cents (in 
coin or stamps), the cost of the postage 
alone. Please give us your name and 
address and the name of your grocer. 


DUNS! 


Specialties 


are the “quality biscuits” of America. 

These fourteen kinds which we send 

you free will show you how different 

and surprisingly good-to-eat they are. 
Ask your grocer for Sunshine 


Specialties. ey packed 
in tin—also sold by the pound. 


Or send us a postal and receive the Sun- 
shine TASTE-Box, containing 5 different 
kinds. Don’t forget to give your dealer’s 
name, for you will want to get a supply 
from him. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


352 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





























Slee (| Stationery Cabinets 


Express Paid* Promote Neatness 


$7200 comms 
C4 






Keep your Note, Letter or Cap papers, small and large 
envelopes, carbon papers, etc., clean and handy. 
Three-Ply Veneer lids aatther warp nor spl raise and 
recede in ca Fa Phar Quartered Oak or Birch Mahogany. 
Nicely finished. 
From Your Dealer or direct. 


(ees Slide Door Sectional Bookcases 
ARTISTIC — ATTRACTIVE— INEXPENSIVE 
. : Substantially _constructed, 








ramed glass doors slide 








easily. 


This Stack ¢ 80 
Plain Oak 

Golden or 

Weathered Freight Paid* 

Finish 
This is ones of pear y styles in in 
Catalog ““E 

> dy 

Styles and prices to suit you. 
Free—Catalogs Bookcases 
and Office Equipment. 
*Delivered as quoted East of 
Mont., Wyo., Colo., Okla.and 
Tex. Consistent prices beyond. 


THE #2 MFG. CO., soaroe;tticn: 


New York Office—108 Fulton St. 

















The National 
Rat Killer 


Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


kills off rats, mice, cockroaches, 
waterbugs and other vermin. 


It is ready for use, economical, reli- 
able and sold under an absolute guar- 
antee of money back if it fails. 

Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere or 
sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 


sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 











ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over nity years, in borat hospitals 
hotels, etc. Recommended 7 mnyaicione. “Taundere 

easily as sheets.” Extremel dum le. Send Bf 
Description to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U R. I, 





What 
Happened Next 


HERE was a man so clever 

that when he laughed every- 
body wanted to laugh with him, 
and so sympathetic that when he 
felt sad most people had lumps 
in their throats. Right at the 
height of his power he married. 


Did you ever wonder what it would be like 
to live in the house with a bona-fide genius ? 
Would it interest you, or would you be too 
scared to try it, if you had a chance? 


The man’s wife has told in the most 
winsome and captivating way just how it 
seemed to her. It is a wonderful story. 
The true tale of a very unusual and inter- 
esting life. We are not allowed to tell 
you the man’s name, but—read the story. 


The 








DELINEATOR 








Do You Live 
in a Black, 
White, or Gray State? 


OST people will laugh when reminded 

that a woman may be divorced in one 
state, while over the state line the law says 
she isn’t. 


It is regarded as a purely American joke, 
but there are lots of cases where the laws 
about women are far from being a joke. 


William Hard, in his splendid series of articles 
now running in THE DELINEATOR, is uncov- 
ering these bad spots,—some of them mighty close 
to home. Women everywhere, by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, are awakening to the conscious- 
ness that this is one of the most important con- 
tributions ever made to a magazine. He gives youa 
clear, forceful description of a married woman's stand- 
ing under the law, ranging all the way from a condi- 
tion of almost complete civil and economic freedom, 
in the most advanced states, down to a condition 
that, relatively speaking, belongs in the Dark Ages. 


To stab the matter home he has built a map, which you will 
find on page 390 of THE DELINEATOR for May. Turn 
to that and you can see at a glance whether your legal stand- 
ing is Black, White, or Gray. You can get the magazine 


On Any Newsstand for 15 Cents 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Test Yak Salt 


Good salt is not bitter. 

Make a little salt brine from 
the salt you are using and tasteit. 

If it leaves a bitter flavor in 
your mouth it’s time to change 
your brand. 


Worcester Salt leaves no bitter taste. 


Good grocers everywhere sell 
Worcester Salt. Geta bag. 5c, 
10c and 25c sizes. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


Write for the Worcester Cook Book. It 
contains recipes for all kinds of savory dishes 
prepared by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Edi- 
tor of the Boston Cooking School Magazine. 
Free on request. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade 
Salt in the World 


New York 


If you like a prepared salt for shakers, use Jvory 
Free-Running Salt. itis 99 per cent. the finest grain 
of the famous Worcester, with 1 per cent. magnesium 
carbonate to make it run freely in all kinds of weather. 
It is the saltiest free-running salt and in the handiest 
package. 10 cents—at your grocer’s. 

















A Present for You 


\ X J E havea present for every woman who 

uses Freeman’s Face Powder. A lamb’s 
wool powder puff in a suéde leather case to 
carry in your handbag. 

This puff, soft and fluffy, holds a week's supply of 
powder in its hollow center, which lightly sifts through 
the puff_as you apply it. The case looks like a coin 
purse. You may wish to use it for this purpose. 

To secure one of these dainty and attractive Purse 
Puffs, buy a box of Freeman’s Face Powder and send 
us the gold seal from the inside wrapper with five 2- 
cent stamps towards packing and carrying charges. 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


—soft, fine and fragrant—has a remarkably beauti- 
fying and beneficial effect on the complexion—keeping 
it smooth and youthful. Although it costs but 25 
cents a box, we urge you to compare it with any 
powder manufactured. 

Your dealer will have Freeman’s Face Powder. If 
not, send to us direct. Address 


FREEMAN PERFUME CO.., Dept. 30, Cincinnati, Ohio 





























CATALOG %@ 


Beautifully il- 
lustrated, which also 
, | tells how to obtain ' 
aorta Patent Ostrich Plume Curler 
x 4 without charge. 4 
; Spectal as : ” 
Wie *-ply Willow Piume Genuine French Plumes % 
py? 24 inches long $10 Made from rich, glossy, 
20 inches wide best male stock 
i Guaran- 19 in. long, 9 in. wide, o. 15 
teed 4-ply, best male stock 20°‘ 10 ‘ 6.95 
19in. long, 16 in. wide, $5. = hy 
is 19 7.5 23 ‘ 
ie een ees, 15°00 33 me 
Send us an order from this ad. Let us prove the remark. 
able values. We guarantee every plume, and if you are not 
pleased, then return the plume at our expense and we will 
refund your money as cheerfully as we accept it. If you pre- 
fer to see the goods before,then send 25c and we willsend any 
of the above C.0,D. on approval. Yes we do Repairing. 


IMPERIAL OSTRICH FEATHER CO., Dept. 3, 338 Gth Avenue, N.Y. 











For [hat 
WAV rele bb et) Gift 


V9274—Sherbet Set, 6 cups, sterling deposit on 
white glass, and 6 sterling silver spoons, in silk 
case, velvet lined, $12.00. VW9102—12 cups and 
spoons, cased, $22.00. W9098—6 cups only, 
cased, $6.00. W9099—12 cups, cased, $10.00. 
Cups only, $7.50 adozen. Delivered free in the 
United States, 


RE you puzzling over the selection of 
A just the right gift for some dear 
friend’s wedding or birthday? 

Are you wondering where is the best 
place to get it? 

Then write for our great Year Book, 
an encyclopaedia of gifts, revised a score 
of times by the choice of gifts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of purchasers. It 
illustrates, describes accurately and 
prices plainly over 10,000 artistic and use- 
ful articles of gold, silver, brass, leather 
and glass of guaranteed quality and of 
surprisingly moderate prices. It brings to 
your home one of the largest, most varied 
and most elegant stocks in the world. 


Send for our YEAR BOOK 


It will be a most welcome help 
in selecting the gift to 
express your good will 

and affection. 


Any article that you do not 
like, for any reason, may 
be returned and we will 
refund your money. Busi- 
ness established 1867. 


If you don’t know us, ask ™ 
_,: 
your banker about our standing. ™ 


Danie Low 


Specialists in Gifts 
227Essex St.Salem,Mass. 











OOD BUTTER is good for the 

litle ones. You cannot provide 
anything more pure and wholesome for 
them than delicious 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


Its sweetness and delicate flavor are 
irresistible. Youknow Meadow-Gold 
Butter is pure because it is made only 
from rich cream, every ounce of which 
has been pasteurized. 


The patented air-tight, odor-proof 
package keeps the butter perfect. 


To Dealers: The opportunity to sell a 
high-class butter at a reasonable price opens 
before you. Write for address of nearest 
distributing house. 
Makers and Distributors 

East of the Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Co., Chicago, Iil. 

West of the Mississippi River 

Beatrice Creamery Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in principal cities 











Answered by 
Leila Wetherill Martin 


E WANT our readers to feel perfectly free to 

ask questions about dress. The Editors of our 
Fashion Department are always glad to answer such 
questions promptly by mail whenever a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 


Linen Suit With Scalloped Edges 


Bonnier Bess. You certainly can make a 
very charming coat-and-skirt suit from the 
remnants of tan linen you have on hand. 
Turn to the page ‘The Summer Linen Suit,” 
in this number of THE JouRNAL, and you will 
see an illustration of the one I have in mind for 
you. The pattern numbers are 6847 for the 
coat and 6848 for the four-gored skirt. Pat- 
tern No. 6847 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure; No. 6848 comes in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Hand 
embroidery is the best trimming to choose, but, 
since you have only a little time to give to your 
sewing, select a simple design like the large 
scallops in the transfer pattern No. 14507. 
This may be adapted to the collar, turnback 
cuffs and edges of the coat, as the pattern con- 
tains six yards of the border as well as four 
corners. The scallops may be embroidered in 
buttonhole stitch with white, brown or dull 
blue floss, and will be very effective without 
an undue expenditure of time or labor. 


Shall I Wear a Veil at Night? 


O. B. N. B. I do not know of any rule 
against wearing a veil in the evening, but it is 
not customary to do so. The hat must, or at 
least should, be removed while attending an 
entertainment, and a veil will only add diffi- 
culty both in taking it off and putting it on 
again. White kid gloves, glacé or suéde, of the 
necessary length to meet the sleeves, are 
correct for evening wear. 


To Restore Color 


CareELEss Girt. The lemon juice is a very 
strong acid and has taken the color out of your 
blue serge skirt. You may be able to restore 
the color to the spots, however, by sponging 
with ammonia and after that applying chlo- 
roform. Innearly all cases this process will 
restore the original color. The ammonia is fre- 
quently used by itself without the chloroform. 


New Pattern for Foulard 


ENGLISH PRrMROsE. Your sample of foulard 
is lovely and will make a very serviceable frock 
for dressy afternoon or informal evening wear. 
Pattern No. 6827 is a most attractive one to 
use for such material as foulard, and it comes 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the pipings use plain-colored satin of any 
shade that is becoming to you and that will 
harmonize nicely with the foulard. It will not 
be necessary to make a new guimpe, if you have 
some pretty, partly worn blouses on hand— 
any dainty waist will answer the purpose. 


To Whiten Yellowed Flannel 


WorRIED HOUSEKEEPER. You should be 
able to whiten the baby’s flannel skirts, which 
have become yellow from careless washing, by 
soaking them for two or three hours in a lather 
made of a quarter of a pound of curd soap, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered borax and two 
tablespoonfuls of carbonate of ammonia dis- 
solved in five or six gallons of water. Cut the 
soap into small shavings and boil it in water 
until it dissolves, before adding the borax and 
ammonia. Allow the skirts to soak until 
they look whiter, then press the water out 
without hard twisting or wringing; rinse in 
bluing water, hang in the hot sun until nearly 
dry, and press with a moderately hot iron. 


Simple Trimming for a Taffeta Frock 


LENA SCHUYLER. A ruching of the taffeta 
will be both charming and girlish. Use it to 
finish the edges of the fichu and tunic. 
Remember that ruchings are made fuller than 
ruffles, and should measure twice the length 
of the space they are to trim. Cut strips of 
the silk two inches wide; hem or pink the 
edges, then shirr or plait through the center 
and it is ready to apply. When making a 
ruching of chiffon cut the strips on the 
straight of the goods. 


Graduation Gown for Five Dollars 


Hicu Scuoot Girt. Look at the little 
dresses illustrated on the page ‘‘ The Pretty 
Summer Dress for $5,”’ in this number of THE 
JournaL. Any one of these dresses will make a 
dainty graduation gown, and need not cost over 
five dollars. Pattern No. 6843 will bea iovely 
model for you, it is so simple and girlish. The 
pattern comes in four sizes: 14 to 18 years. 


Remodeling a Serge Suit 


A BERKSHIRE BripDE. You have given me 
such a meager description of the present style 
of your brown serge suit that I find it quite 
impossible to suggest any patterns to use in 
making it over successfully. If your skirt is a 
very wide, plaited one you had better cut it 
over by a plain pattern showing the same 
number of gores that it now has. If youadda 
new collar, revers and turnback cuffs of tan 
silk embroidered in brown of the same shade 
as the serge the coat will look fresh and new. 

Instead of the embroidered hat of tan silk 
why not make one of the attractive Tam o’ 
Shanters? Choose the one that is most becom- 
ing—you will find some pictures of such caps 
on another page—and make it of the tan silk, 
or make it of brown velvet and trim it with 
silk, whichever you prefer. 





ATTERNS (including Guide Chart) for the 

designs mentioned on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, except 
14507, whichis ten cents, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for coat and 
dresses, and waist and hip measures for skirt, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





* 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 191 2 





$5 eI, Bi BSL TA AER SO IER et NR 


A Better, More Durable Screen 


Here is a more durable screen than most folks know is 
manufactured. It is also more sanitary and more pleasing 
in appearance. After a little exposure it becomes nearly in- 
visible, and for this reason is much easier on the eyes. For 
screen satisfaction, insist upon 


“PEARL” WIRE CLOTH 


Perfected Screen for Doors, Windows, Porches 
“The Screen With the Copper Selvages” 


Pearl Wire Cloth is made of Selected Steel Wire of unusual hardness. 

This wire is protected—not merely painted—with a pearl-colored metallic 
coating that won’t chip. So the wire itself is not exposed and the screen 
won't rot, break out and collect dirt and dust as do inferior painted screens. 
It is always clean—always smooth—the most sanitary screen and long- 
lasting, hence most economical. 

Pearl Wire Clothis used for the doors, windows and porches of thousands 
of homes everywhere. It is the most satisfactory screen you can buy. 


Let Us Send FREE Sample 


Just compare our sample with others. Note the difference. 
Note the greater springiness—the test of greater Hardness 
and durability. Note the pearl finish and the copper selvages 
—the only screen with this distinguishing mark of quality. 
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See that Nearly every dealer sells Pearl Wire Cloth. If yours See that 

Copper can’t supply it, write us. Get the sample—and descriptive Copper 

S leaflet. Please send name and address of your dealer. PP 
elvage Selvage 





ew Yorn, GeEorceTown, Conn. CHICAGO, Kansas City. 























| Sahin Home Builder 


PERFECT Form and Corset Com- 
bined, which gives the wearer a cor- 

rect figure at the start and BUILDS her 

to correct proportions. 

The construction makes deep breathing easy 

and natural, and an erect posture becomes a 


comfortable habit. There is no compression 
at any point—no crossed shoulder straps. 
We guarantee not only quality, but absolute setie. 


faction, or money refunded. The name SAHLI 
on each garment is your guarantee. 


The one var- 
nish which 
withstands 
hard use. Send for FREE. 
BOOK and PANEL. Test it. 















Heel-proof 
Mar-proof 
Water-proof 


Made in white coutille 
and batiste for medium, 
medium tall and tall fig- 
ures. Give actmal waist 
measure, bust measure 
desired and length from 
arm-pit to waist line. 
Write for free fashion 
booklet. Order from us 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, including 14c 
postage. 
Price, $1.00 

Extra Quality, $1.50 


The Sahlin Co. 


FOR SLENDER 
WOMEN 









PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories . Foreign Factories 
New York Buffalo Chicago a on Louden Paris 




















Bridgeburg, Canada ™ Hamburg 1402 W Congress St. 
Chicago, Ill., U.8. A. 
Send Us Your No padding, hooks, 
steels, clasps, eye- 
aaly® @® lets, string s,nor 
5 ] Long Hip $1.50 heavy steels. 
We Will Make 








New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, 
we make beautiful rugs totally different 
from any other rugs woven from old 
4 carpets. Read our guarantee. Ours is 
4 the oldest and largest factory of its 
kind in America. Established 38 years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 

























Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
\ Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 
years. Grand Prizes at threeWorld’s 


We Pay Freight 
Yourold carpets are worth 
money no matter how badly 
worn; don’t throw them away. 
FREE Write today for book 
, —_——_—_— Of designs—in colors, 

prices and full information. 

>> 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept.125, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 
(Every order completed within THREE DAYS.) 













SOLDERED ENDS 


COLLAR suPPORT 


cant catch or scratch 


INVISIBLE - RUSTPROOF 


3ona card 5¢ of notion counters 
JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.,.NEW YORK 



















to try sent for. | 

One Card 4c (stamps). 
Then‘you can just ask for 
thembyname—atthe store. 

Attractive Styles 
Sc to 10c a card of 12 
Button Book— Free 

HARVEY-CHALMERS & SON 
Main Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


| 23 








-4~ Have an AEROFUME 


IN YOUR HOME 


More than a million users recognize the 
y, high quality and remarkable efficiency of 

Egyptian Deodorizer and Aerofume, for 
destroying odors of the kitchen, bathroom, 
nursery or sickroom, also tobacco, musty 
and closed rooms, domestic animals, etc. 


| IT STAYS IN THE AIR | 


and fills the house with its fascinating per- 
fume, dispelling every disagreeable odor. 
Delightful for the traveler, in the sleeping- 
room. Box of Pastilles with Holder, 
25c. If your local dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and 25c for a box. 


PAUL MFG. CO., 36-40 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of CANDO. The Best Silver Polish. 
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WAS HB URN-CROSBY Co: 


a GOLD MepaL FLOUA 


[ DREAMS COME TRUE _ 








The bride’s ambition is for a happy hang, contentment, peace and right 
living. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
makes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. 


Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the grocer 
and say plainly - “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR’ — 








on’t say merely “ flour”. | 
Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are eating more 


bread; both the result of the goodness of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Use WASHBURN-CROSBY CQ’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Remember to say “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” to the grocer when ordering flour 














